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Are Gifts of All- Year Service 
for the Boy Scouts 


A° a Boy Scout, you are anxious to do your 
bit for victory, to serve your country. 


So the best possible Christmas gift for you ts 
a Columbia bicycle. 


The Scouts who are doing most to back 
up our fighters all ride bicycles — usually 
Columbias. They choose the Columbia because 
in forty years’ service this handsome, high- 
quality bicycle has always made good. 

The Columbia equips you for any kind of action. 
Whenever duty calls, whenever there is ground to 
be covered surely and quickly, you can start on a 
moment’s notice. Columbia-mounted Scouts are 
always out in front, first on the job—and their daily 
riding gives them the fun and exercise to keep them 
healthy and strong. 





As for quality, your dad knows that the Columbia 
was the world’s best when he was a boy—and that 
it stands just as high today. He knows that every 
dollar spent for a Columbia is wisely and safely in- 
vested. Ask him about the Columbia, and have him 
help you to select the model you need at your local 
dealer’s. 


DO IT NOW. After February 28, 1919, all bicycle 
factories will be limited to four models, to save steel. 
If you delay you may not be able to obtain the 
Columbia model you want. The only way to be sure 
of it is to get your Columbia for Christmas—and 
order it at once. 





Write for the Handsome Columbia Catalog 


WESTFIELD MFG. COMPANY 


39 Lozier Avenue Westfield, Mass. 
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How to draw a bead 


F you don’t know the best way to sight 
a gun and plug the target square in the 
bull’s eye, it will pay you to study the 
diagrams on this page. 
These diagrams are taken from the book 
of instructions furnished to members of the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 


How to align your sight 


Figure 1 shows how a correct aim looks 
through an open sight. The top of the front 
sight should be on a level with the shoulders 
of the back sight. Always aim just below 
the center of your target. 

‘igure 2 shows how your aim looks when 
the front sight appears too low through the 
notch of the back sight, and the result you 
get. 

Figure 3 shows the result of holding the 
front sight too high. Figures 4 and 5 show 
the result of not having the front sight cen- 
tered. 

Ficures 6 and 7 illustrate a common fault 
with beginners, that of “canting” the rifle or 








Winchester 
Sharpshooter Medal 
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Model .06. Take-down Repeating 
round barrel. 
popular 


tipping it so that the shoulders of the back 
sight are not on a level, horizontal line. 


Try this method when you shoot 


Get in on the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps medal contest. Follow the suggestion 
for correct aim in drawing a bead, and see 
how quickly you can qualify for a Marksman 
or a Sharpshooter medal. 

It costs nothing to join the W. J. R. C., 
the national honorary organization which is 
teaching the skillful, safe use of firearms to 
America’s boys and girls. 

Just go to the W. J. R. C. Headquarters 
in your town. Your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer is probably a Local Representa- 
tive of the W. J. R. C. Register your name 
and get a membership certificate, a member- 
ship button and a rule book. You are then 
ready to compete for the medals. 

This rule book gives you all the conditions 
of the contest, and tells you just how good a 
score you must make to win either the 
Marksman or Sharpshooter medal. One 
thing is important—all scores must be made 





.22 caliber rifle, 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low-priced, 


light-weight gun made in two sizes 


WINCHESTER (000 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


Sight inclined; 





20-inch 
Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most 
.22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market 


Fig. 6 Fig.7 
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with .22 Caliber Winchester rifles and ammu- 
nition. 


A Winchester for Christmas 


The best way for you to let your parents 
know that you would like a .22 Winchester 
for Christmas is to tell them that you have 
learned the W. J. R. C. rules for gun ys 
by heart. Then get them to read the rule 
book. When they know what the W. J. 
R. C. stands for it is a pretty safe guess that 
you will find a good old Winchester with 
your things when you wake up Christmas 
morning. 

Remember that it does not make any difference 
in the medal contest whether you shoot with a low 
priced single shot Winchester rifle or a fine repeater. 
The accuracy of the: Winchester is in the barrel 
The same quality of steel and the same care in bor- 
ing go into all. 

Get started today. Go to the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps Headquarter and join. Then put it up 
to your parents to get you a Winchester for Christ- 
mas. If your Local Representative cannot give you 
full information, mail the coupon below direct to 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, Nation- 
al Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave., 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., Division 832 





Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


National Headquarters 
275 Winchester Ave. } 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. * ‘ 
Division 


Gentlemen: 

Please register my name as a member of 
the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, and send | 
}me a membership button and certificate of! 
membership. Also tell me how to organize 

cy 


a Local Unit of the W. J. 
Very truly yours, 
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EST wishes for 
a Merry 
Christmas, 
Scouts. 





as we go to 

press, as if the end of the world 
war were only a question of a few 
days so that we may all sing our 
Christmas Carols and give voice to the thought of 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men,” as never be- 
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of our fighting forces. Our 
men have realized, as we all 
ever must, that the people of 
Belgium, France, the British 
Empire, Italy, with the aid of 
our other allies, heroically held 
the line. It is because of their sacrifice and ac- 
complishments before and since we entered the war 
that victory has been made possible. No one will 
want to underestimate what our allies have done. 

Indeed, there has been a spirit of humility and 


= fore. seriousness in facing the responsibilities which has 
Surely the world has been afire. The big prin- not only materially helped in making effective our 
, ciples at stake have brought out the very best efforts on the battlefield, but in winning a high 
~ thought and most effective efforts of those who place in the opinion of mankind the world over. 
ve have been fighting for democracy and humanity. Scouts, certainly we can approach the Christmas 
y Victory has come. Justice has triumphed. season with joyous hearts. We must, however, bear 
le You and I are proud, and justly proud, of the in mind that the end is not yet. New responsibil- 
. part our country has had in the terrific struggle. ities face the civilized world. Our own country 
h The record of steady, efficient progress and won- has been recognized as the leader in the develop- 
s derfully successful accomplishment has won for ment of a new understanding among men. It will 
| the United States of America the respect, and the take months, and indeed years, to work out the 
“ admiration of the whole civilized world. Even new order of things. 
‘ our enemies respect us. The need for men of 
: Reports from _ those character to meet the re- 
vhohve vet heh tition ati sibilities which we 
tlefields and mingled with Oh spacious days of glory and of grieving! will have both here and 
our two millions of sol- Oh sounding hours of lustre and of loss! abroad makes more im- 
diers and their comrades, Let us be glad we lived you, still believing portant than ever befcre 
the echitece af thn alee The God who gave the cannon gave the Cross. the Mucutinn éaembemn 
. ee ee ee Let us be sure amid these seething passions, es Pee 
nations, and those who The lusts of blood and hate our souls abhor: Our motto is “Be Pre- 
~ have talked with the gov- The Power that Order out of Chaos fashions pared.” Your scout lead- 


ernment officials abroad, 
give wonderful accounts 
of the fine character and 
efficiency of our men. 
The best part of it is 
that they have gone to 
their task with determi- 
nation and a willingness to profit by the experience 
of those who have been in the war for a longer 
) period. Reports indicate that, while there has 
been an abundance of characteristic American en- 
thusiasm, there has been a total lack of bragga- 
docio or boasting and cock-sureness on the part 
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Have faith! Fight on! 











Smites fiercest in the wrath-red forge of War. 


Love triumphs, Freedom beckons, all is well. 
From Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, 
by permission of Barse & Hopkins 





ers will tell you much 
about this in the weeks 
and months to come. Let 
you and I, one and all, as 


Amid the battle-hell 


members of the world 
brotherhood of _— scouts, 
make, as part of our 


Christmas celebration, a re-dedication of ourselves 
to the principles for which Scouting stands. Let 
us make the Scout Oath and Law more vital in our 
daily lives and be prepared to do our share in meet- 
ing these new responsibilities. 

Again I say Merry Christmas to all! 


ief Scou 
JAMES FB. WEST. iiasice" 


Executive. 
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IM MORSE 

stood by the 
rail in the shadow 
of the mainsail, 


gazing impatiently at 
the plumy palm-tops sharply 
defined against the horizon. 


For six days the schooner had been with- 
in ten miles of the atoll, near enough at 
times to pick out the buildings against the verdure behind the 
shining beach, and then the westerly current had set them 
back again to leeward. The schooner rolled to the ground- 
swell with slatting canvas, the creak of slack tackle and the 
constant rat-tat of reef points. An escadrille of flying fish, 
mailed in azure and silver, flashed up from the peacock-blue, 


Jim walked aft to where the skipper stood in loin-cloth and 
cotton singlet, one great, hairy hand on the idle wheel. Captain 
Burr had only one eye but the single orb held a kindly spark 
and now it winked cheerily at the slim, sunburned lad. 

“Cheer-o!” said the skipper. “It’s plumb exasperatin’ but 
you git used to it. And there’s wind comin’. See them feather 
clouds behind the island? Wind’s there and we'll get a squall 
inside of an hour. Better take in the Admiral.” 

Jim reached up to where a brass cage, partly screened with 
a scrap of canvas, hung from the preventer stay by a seizing 
of marlin. Its sleepy occupant, a parrot gaudy in green and 
gold and crimson, protested. 

“Look out!” it screamed. “Mind your helm, you son of a 
swab, you'll sink the bloomin’ ship!” 

Jim laughed as he set the cage on deck and put his fore- 
finger between the bars. The Admiral sidled forward threaten- 
ingly with open beak but took the finger gently; caressing it 
with a leathery tongue while it shifted scaly feet in ecstasy as 
Jim seratched its poll. 

“Took a fancy to you, has the Admiral,” said Burr. “He 
ain't what you'd call a friendly character, as a rule.” 

The skipper shoved ohe knee between the spokes and refilled 
his pipe, nodding at Jim. Then, for the fortieth time, he went 
over Jim’s appearance aboard the Manuwai. 


“V7 our paw dies and you takes what's left, which ain't a 
heap,” recapitulated Burr, observing Jim with a lively ap- 
preciation. “You makes up your mind to join your uncle. So 
you comes to Tahiti in a steamer and you finds me and offers to 
buy passage to Lele Motu. And me, seein’ as I trade with 
your uncle Dan’l, I says, after sizin’ of you up a bit, 
‘suppose you come along and work your passage,’ says 
I, thinkin’ you’d be handy and also comp’ny, me ship- 
pin’ only native boys. And comp’ny you been and 
handy you been. You takes to the sea like—like a 
fresh herrin’. More’n that, you can cook. More’n 
that, you plays the mouth-organ like a—like a bloom- 
in’ sirene !” 

Jim flushed under his tan. 
but it made him feel awkward. 

“You’ve done a heap for me,” he said. “Here you've 
lost a week trying to make the island and you said 
you generally call there on the back trip.” The skip- 
per sent a ring of smoke into the still air, watching 
it critically. 


He liked the praise 
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By J.ALLAN DUNN. 
iiustreied by Clitford Townley. 


glassy sea and planned desperately to escape chasing dolphins. 


ural 





ee = “Time, once you get south 

of Ce apricorn,” he said oracu- 

larly, “don't as a rule amount 

to a hill of beans. It’s like the wash in the scuppers, comes 

an’ goes an’ you never notice it. Now what was it put it in 
your head to come way out here to your uncle?” 


ND for the fortieth time Jim patiently answered: 

“He used to write once in a while and send shells and 
curios. And once he came up to San Francisco to buy a 
sloop. He brought my mother some seed pearls and he told 
me about the islands and said I’d like to live there, he thought. 
And that I was welcome to make a trip some time. And I 
used to see the ships sailing in and out of the Golden Gate, 
and go down to the wharves pretty often. So, when father 
died, mother being dead too, Uncle Daniel was all I had left. 
I didn’t want to go to work in an office, somehow. I knew 
Uncle Dan came up by way of Tahiti and I remembered about 
you—he described you to me, you know. . . .” 

“Said I was a one- ~eyed old pirate! I suppose, 
skipper. “Go on, son.’ 

“Well, I had the money and .. .” 

“You had the salt in your blood, thet’s the long and short 
of it,” said Burr. “Didn't I get sick of canning ‘tater bugs 
and skip to sea. An’ here comes the squall! If the 
surf ain’t too heavy you'll be sayin’ howdy to your Uncle 
Dan’l before sundown. Hey, you Tomi, you Lui, you walk 
along mainsheet, foresheet! Jim, you tend jib an’ staysail, 
will ye?” 


” chuckled the 


IM jumped forward, proud of his seamanship, eager to 

reach his goal. He had been two months on the way, 
counting the wait for Burr’s schooner to arrive and refit, not 
counting the six days they had wallowed 
in the grip of the current. Inactivity had 
brought disturbing doubts as to his wel- 
come and now action banish ed them as he 
in-hauled the headsail sheets. Then the 
Manuwai heeled to the sud den squall that 
bowed the distant palms and broomed the 
water towards them 
from the land. The 
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smother of ir- 
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right and left 
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surge hissed about the bows and spread far in the wake as 
the little coral isle rose from the sea, silhouetted against a sky 
already marshaling radiance for a tropic sunset. 


HE skipper brought the Manuwai so close that Jim saw 

the reef lying submerged like a pearly shadow in the blue, 
showing now and then the white flash of an upthrust fang as 
a wave rolled back. Beyond was the lagoon, translucent 
emerald, in sharp distinction to the deeper sea. Then the 
beach, silent, deserted, the copra-shed and dwelling, all with- 
out a sign of life. 

“That’s queer,” said Burr as the schooner glided parallel to 
the coral barrier. “I don’t see no whaleboat, neither. I won- 
Se 

He broke off and rapped out a sharp order to his crew as 
he brought the schooner into the wind. They lowered and 
smothered the mainsail. Kalua, the Rarotonga Fw wun, took 
over the wheel, the three remaining natives lowered the double- 
ended surfboat. 

“You think there’s something wrong?” asked Jim, visioning 
disappointment with a dry throat. His uncle might have left 
the island. He might be sick. 

“I guess not,” answered Burr. “There’s some sort of paper 
on the door of the copra-shed. Tumble into the bows there!” 
Jim leaped nimbly and the skipper dropped lightly into the 
stern, fitting the sixteen-foot steering oar into the notch while 
two kanakas pulled sturdily at the oars and sent the shapely 
boat dancing towards the reef. Jim looked in vain for the 
typical opening in the line of curling breakers, plunging shore- 
ward and toppling with a roar on the coral. 

“Where’s the passage?” he called out. Burr winked back at 
him and grinned. . 

“None to this reef, we jump it,” he answered. 

It looked perilous to Jim but he said nothing as he clutched 
the gunwale on either side of him. The great seas, hissing and 
cresting, surged up before his eyes, racing in, bearing them on 
like a cork in a mill-race. The cheery natives showed their 
teeth in a reassuring smile. At a shout from the skipper they 
hacked water and the breaker lunged under and past them. 
Another followed, steep-sloped, up-curling. 

“Now,” yelled the skipper. **Hai!” The brown boys dug in 
their blades. Poised just ahead of the white mane of the wave, 
they tobogganed swiftly. There was a smother of iridescent 
foam and spray to right and left, a bump, a scrape and they 
were in the smooth lagoon. 

“Gee!” cried Jim in the excitement of the moment. 
hurdling !” 


“Some 


EXT moment the keel grated on the crisp beach. Jim 
4‘ sprang out, followed by the skipper, and they walked up 
the white slope of wave-pounded coral to the shed where the 
cocoanut-meat was stored against shipment. A square of paper 
tacked to the padlocked door bore a brief inscription: 


" Thursday, October 10. 
Cone to Tia Kau. Back 
in a week. Dan Morse. 


“Humph!” ejaculated the skipper, scratching at 
his beard. “Back in a week? And this is the six- 
teenth.” He looked uncertainly at Jim. 

“Then he'll be. back tomorrow,” said Jim. He 
was disappointed and yet relieved. He would 
have a chance to look about the place. 
way, already established at home when his uncle returned. 
“Where is Tia Kau?” he asked. 

“It’s a reef nigh three hundred miles from here,” said Burr, 
cocking his eye to where the two natives were bringing up 
Jim’s chest. “Jest a lagoon inside of a nasty 
reef where more’n one ship has piled up. You 
can’t see it nights or when the sea runs high. 
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It ll be an atoll some day after the coral bugs get through 
buildin’ and some nuts float ashore. Likely place for shell an’ 
pearls, you see. Virgin. I’ve figgered some on tryin’ it my- 
self. Thet’s what your uncle Dan’s after, in his big whaleboat.” 

Jim’s prompt imagination conjured up a picture of his 
uncle returning with gleaming mother-of-pearl and milky 
pearls. They must just have missed him. He might have 
gone along. Then another thought came. 

“You said it was dangerous?” he queried. 

“Not for them that knows it,” said the skipper. 
uncle’s no fool. The point is, what to do with you? 
‘week’ is uncertain.” 

“Tll stay here, of course,” said Jim. 
it alone for a day or two was alluring. 
enough. I'll be all right.” 

“You'll be safe enough,” said Burr. “Only. . . . See 
here, Jim, your uncle might be a week overtime, two if the 
weather hold, three if the lagoon pans out. He'll have taken 
grub and water on chance. Suppose you come along with me? 
I'll be back in a month. You can leave a note for him. I'll 
be glad of your comp’ny. If ever any reason comes up for 
your not hitching with your uncle, I’d be glad to have you 
right along, on pay an’ share. What do you say?” 


“Your 
That 
# The prospect of going 
“You’ve waited long 


UT Jim’s mind was made up. He was barely sixteen but 
he had developed a faculty for holding to his resolutions. 
And the reasons were compelling ones. The prospect of being 
absolutely alone on a palm island in mid-Pacific was irre- 
sistable. He had reached his goal. To go away, to be absent 
when his uncle came back, somehow that did not seem to be 
playing the game. One thing bothered him a little. 
“Why shouldn’t I get along 
with my uncle?” he asked. 
The skipper scratched away 























































at his beard, apparently rereading the notice on the door. 

“Oh, no reason in partickler,” he said. “It might happen. 
Your uncle is an easy man to get along with, as a rule. He 
has his streaks. I reckon I was speakin’ mostly for myself. 
I'm gettin’ on a bit. I like my snooze oftener than I did. 
An’ the island-fever grips me kind of hard once in a while. 
I’d like another white man along to help keep an eye on things.” 

Jim thrilled to the flattery. He was rated as a man. He 
was conscious that he had cleaned up his share of the work 
aboard in ship-shape fashion but it was good to hear it. He 
was also conscious that the skipper had been a trifle evasive 
about the “streaks” of his uncle Dan’s nature. But he dis- 
missed that. 

“I shall stay,” he said. 
back. There’s water here, isn’t there? 
tackle.” 

“A fine spring. I'll show it to ye before we go. You can live 
like a lord. Coco-crabs, turtle eggs, roasted, turtle soup and 
turtle steak, green cocoanuts, there’ll be taro and yams in the 
clearing, baked bread-fruit, wild oranges, bananas, fresh oys- 
ters, all kinds of fish. A reg'lar picnic. An’ plenty stores in 
Let’s go find the key. 

“You see,” the skipper went on as they walked up to the 
house of wooden walls and corrugated iron roof, “your uncle 
is a sort of clearin’ house for the seatterin’ atolls round about. 
This island of Lele Motu is the port of call. The rest of ‘em 
bring over their copra and hawkbill turtle an’ their pear! shell 
for him to hold in the copra-shed agin my coming. He does 
all the tradin’. Thet’s why his house is so big. It’s part store. 
Thet's why he left the notice on the door, case any of ‘em 
should happen over for trade goods. Copra ain't dried yet. 
But he thought they might come or he wouldn't have left any 
note at all. Written in English, too. He'll have left the key 
somewheres handy. Ah!” 

Chalked in blue on the house door were the words: 


“I'd like to be here when he gets 
And I’ve got my fishing 


the house. 


Key in kitchen kettle. 
wd ta of the native boys can read, you see,” said Captain 


Burr. “An’ there ain’t apt to be any tramps an’ strang- 


ers about.” He laughed as they went round the house to a 


x 


tad fi \ a N) 





Hifi i\ \ 


The chief came on in long hopping bounds, his club raised above his head 


lean-to, a grass roof supported on poles between which dried 
pandanus leaves were loosely braided for screens. Here was 
a small iron stove with a kettle on it, a table and two soap- 
boxes that evidently served as chairs. The skipper took the 
key from the empty kettle and opened the front door. There 
were two rooms. The smaller was furnished with native mats, 
a low bed, a table with a red cloth, two bona-fide chairs, some 
prints from illustrated papers on one wall, on the others native 
weapons from which hung strings of gay shells and berry- 
beads. The larger was the store with a counter backed by 
rows of shelves on which were bolts of cotton print, and 
brightly labeled cans. Barrels and boxes stood in the corners. 


ti skipper handed Jim the key. 
“I Con’t suppose any one’ll come along, but they might. 
You can play storekeeper. 

“How about natives?” asked Jim. 

“°T ain’t likely any’ll bother you. You know how to handle 
"em. °T ain’t as if you was in the Solomons now. They’re all 
friendly in the Low Archipelago. Anywhere one white man 
is worth a dozen of *em.” 

“Just why?” asked Jim. 

“Why?” asked Burr, giving the question serious thought for 
a moment. “Speakin’ offhand, I'd say because a white man 
has imagination and uses it. He’s always a jump or two ahead 
of a native. They think on impulse. You can bluff ’em. They 
never know what a white man has up his sleeve. Their minds 
flip about like a fish in the bottom of a boat. A white man 
makes up his to one thing and stays with it. And the white 
man quits tryin’, That last is the meat of it, I reckon. Well, 
if you stay TH not lose this wind. You ain’t goin’ to be 
lonely ?” 

“Not me,” said Jim. “It’s all too new.” 
exploring before sundown. He was going to sleep out under 
the palms. He was going to look for turtle eggs and get some 
cocoanuts and make a fire in the open. It was going to be 
ripping fun, as soon as the schooner left. The skipper’s eye 
twinkled as if he understood. 

“Well, Robinson Crusoe,” he said. “Ill be off. Vl be back 
in six weeks anyway. All right, Billi-boy, we go along ship now.” 

(Continued on page 46) 


He itched to go 
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66 CE” AULT wan- 
Itered over to 
the bars of his 
cell, and peered 
out into the sheriff's 
office. A gallery of re- 
ward notices stared 
back at him from the 
walls and a large cal- 
endar over the sheriff's 
desk proclaimed that 
tomorrow would be 
Christmas Day. 

Ace Ault was waiting 
for the law to inform 
him whether he was to 
go to Deer Lodge for a 
term or vo free. A 
stranger to Lemhi, he’ 
had been arrested for 
the holdup of the Kear- 
ney stage, and had 
neither affirmed nor de- 
nied his guilt. He had 





grinned at the sheriff 
and prosecuting attor- 


ney, and made friends 
with Reddy Grant. 
kiverybody made friends with Reddy. One look at. that mop 
of red hair, those large freckles, and that wide, almost tooth- 
less grin, made one hanker to be numbered among his friends. 
He had drifted into Lemhi, and into the heart of “Piegan” 
Waugh, the big, swarthy, silent sheriff, who swore in three dia- 
lects whenever Reddy spoke of drifting on. Reddy opined that 
he was between fourteen and fifteen years of age. 

While Ace Ault stared dreamily between the bars of his cell, 
the doer opened, and Reddy came in with an armful of wood. 
“Hello, red feller, how’s the beans coming?” grinned Ault. 

Reddy brushed the snow off his shirt. “Them beans are done 
to the queen’s taste. Hungry?” he grunted. 

“Hungry? Well, maybe. Going to hang up your stocking 
tonight, Reddy?” 

“Me?” Reddy shut the damper of the stove and turned to 
Ault. “Piegan asked me the same thing, Ace. I don’t sabe 
this Christmas thing. My folks never had much of anything, 
and I reckon they forgot things like that. It must be great to 
get. something that you don’t have to work for or steal. Aw. 
Ace, I—I didn’t mean that last part. Honest to grandma, I 
don't believe you ever held up that stage.” 

“Much obliged, red feller,’ drawled Ault; “much obliged. 
But don’t you start letting your feelings ride your common 
sense. Reckon I ain’t above robbing a stage.” 


HE door opened, and in came Piegan Waugh and Peter 
McGowan, a small rancher from Big Horn creek. Reddy 
knew McGowan and all of his family. In fact, when the Mc- 
Gowan family were in Lemhi one could always find Reddy en- 
tertaining Aileen and Pat, the McGowan twins, aged six years, 
to whom Reddy insisted that he must be related since the twins, 
too, were blessed with red hair and freckles. Mrs. McGowan, 
a frail little woman, with big blue eyes, upon whom the bur- 
dens of ranch life rested heavily, lived for three things, Aileen, 
Patrick, and the day that Peter McGowan would forsake the 
card table and liquor. Big Peter McGowan was the soul of 
good nature when sober but the devil’s breed when drunk. He 
grinned at Reddy and slapped him on the back. 
“Hello, Reddy,” he boomed, “Sandy Claws coming to see 
you?” 
“Ain’t heard a word from him,” 
come in?” 


grinned Reddy. “Family 
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The man’s head crashed against the icy steps 





“Nope. Too cold to- 
day. Going to have 
Christmas at our shack, 
Reddy. Going to buy 
all the gimeracks I can 
find. Sabe? Better come 
out and spend the day 
with us. Going to have 
a hy-iu time.” 

“Nothing doing!” 
yelled Ace Ault. “You 
lay off that invitation 
stuff. Reddy is going to 
cook a turkey for din- 
ner. If Piegan Waugh 
cooks it I'd a lot rather 
have ham and eggs. You 
lay off my cook.” 

McGowan laughed 
heartily and turned to 
the door: “That invite 
still stands,” he said. 
“No? Well, come up as 
soon as you can, You 
too, Piegan. Well, so- 
long, folks. It’s a hard 
winter on the  long- 
horns, if anybody asks 
you,” and he shut the door behind him. 

“I'd like to see them twins when 
observed Reddy. “I sure hope Mr. McGowan takes home a lot 
of stuff for them. He will, won't he, sheriff?” 

“Hmnm,” replied Waugh, abstractedly, peering at the toes 
of his boots, “I reckon—maybe, Reddy. I—I hope—sure he 
likely will.” 

“Gee, gosh!” snorted Reddy. 
like Julius Caesar would. 
today.” 

“What do they look like?” asked Ault, and Reddy turned: 
“Look like a loop of dough around nothing,” he grinned. “What 
did you think they looked like—pie?” 

Reddy put on his hat and strutted out of the door. 

“Ault, there’s the wisest little red head on earth,” declared the 
sheriff. 

“If you had his brains, Piegan,” nodded Ault, “you’d be gov- 
ernor instead of sheriff, and if I had ‘em—I reckon I wouldn’t 
be in jail.” 


Sandy Claws shows up,” 


“You answer a question about 
Say, sheriff, I made some doughnuts 


EDDY brought Ault his supper before he and the sheriff 

ate; then he bedded down the sheriff’s two horses and _his 
own burro, Julius Caesar. It was bitter cold, and a stiff wind 
brought stinging particles of snow out of the North. “Nice 
night to be holed up around a stove,” observed Reddy, as he 
dumped a supply of wood behind the office stove. 

“All through for the night?” asked Ault. 

“Uh-huh. Nothing to do now but set here and chide you for 
your sins, Ace.” 

“You’ve got a night’s job, red feller.” 
the first Christmas I ever spent in jail. 
robbing in the Spring.” 

“Did you have regular Christmases when you was a kid?” 
asked Reddy, placing his chair as close as possible to the barred 
door. 

“Yes,” replied Ault, softly. “I remember how Mother used to 
fix up a big feed, and we'd have a big tree all decorated un, 
Reddy. Mother and Molly ” Ace got up, and walked tie 
length of his short cell several times. 

“Hear that wind blow,” he remarked. 
out of the North tonight, Reddy.” 

“Did you hang up your stocking, Ace?” asked Reddy, hugging 


lauvhed Ace. “This is 
Man ought to do his 





“It sure is whooping 
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his knees. “Did you, Ace?” 

- “Uh-huh, We'd go to 
bed early, and in 
the morning 
Mother 






























would kiss 
Ace 
topped and 
bhowed his head. 
“Reddy,” he mut- 
tered, “mistakes sure can make a mess of a man’s ute.” 

“Did your Dad ever kiss you, Ace?” 

“Dad?” Ace stared at the wall, and nodded slowly. “Dear old 
Dad. Red feller, I wish it was Fourth of July—or anything but 
what it is. Seems like Christmas was meant to make men re- 
member things that used to be.” 

“The kiddies and Christmas?” asked Reddy, softly. “Kiddies 
like them of Pete McGowan’s, Ace?” 

“T reckon, Reddy. I never seen MeGowan’s kiddies.” 

“Mrs. Mac is a wonder, too,” continued Reddy. “Ace, did any 
woman ever hug you? Mrs. Mac almost—aw, shucks, maybe 
she was just pulling my suspender back on my shoulder. A 
mother is a right nice thing, Ace. I had one, but she died. 
Dad wasn’t much, and he never did like me. Don’t know where 
he is, so I reckon I’m sort of a half-breed orphan. What did 
you leave home for, Ace?” 

“Red feller,” replied Ault, his fine gray eyes clouding at the 
question, “the law said that I—I stole money. There ain’t much 
use denying it when twelve honest men say you're guilty. I 
reckon it killed my mother. Killed her. I was only a 
kid. I reckon that I went bad all over, knowing that I was inno- 
cent, cause I jumped from a train that was taking me to prison, 
and they never got me. 1 wasn’t guilty, Reddy, but the law 
knew more about it than I did.” 

“Is that why you don’t deny holding up that stage?” asked 
Reddy, hoarsely. 


“T reckon, No use wasting breath, “cause I can’t prove it.” 
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grand walked the length of the office, his mop of red hair 
bobbing like the roach of a young grizzly. 

“Reddy !” exclaimed Ault, “ what’s t’ matter?” 

“I’m mad,” snorted Reddy, “I get mad like that every time I 
hear of a raw deal. I’m so sore that e 

“Don’t, red feller,” advised Ault. “There’s too many raw deals 
to worry about one, and—grin a little—it’s all right.” 

They sat in silence for a while and listened to the howling 
blizzard. Reddy got up and tip-toed over to 
the stove to put in more wood just as Piegan 
Waugh came in. He nodded and sat down 
on the corner of the table without shaking 
the snow off his hat; Reddy knew that some- 
thing was bothering the sheriff of Lemhi. 

“Didn’t them doughnuts set well 
on your stummick?” asked Reddy. 

The sheriff muttered to himself 
and walked over to the window, 
peering out into the night. 

“I don’t reckon the McGowan kids 
will have much Christ- 
mas,” he said, softly. 
“Pete ordered the stuff 
but did not pay for it, 
and now he’s . holding 

down a chair 
in a_ poker 
game at the 
Two Cinch 
















saloon. He had 
eighty dollars to 
put into a stock 
of grub and to 
buy some trinkets 
for his wife and 
kids and - that 
won’t—well, Pete 
don’t play much 
of a game. He’s 
had just enough drinks to make him a fool and right now 
Christmas don’t mean nothing but the twenty-fifth of December 
to him.” 

“Ain’t you going to stop him, sheriff?” asked. Reddy eagerly. 
“Make them give him back the money—can’t you?” 

“Wish I could, pardner,” wistfully. “Things ain’t done that 
way, though. He’s a growed man, Reddy, and nobody forced 
him to play. ’Course he had to get into a game run by ‘King’ 
Koerner, and with ‘Buck’ Corey and ‘Bliz’ Hawker splitting the 
plays he might as well throw his money into the snow. Well, such 
is life, Don’t keep our star boarder up late, Reddy. So-long.” 
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Reddy hunched over in his chair, and stared at the floor. 
“Them kids!” whispered Reddy. “Them little kids!” 
“Uh-huh,” breathed Ace, “reckon Santa Claus will pass ’em 

up, Reddy.” a 
“Aw, shut up!” rasped Reddy. “He ain’t done it yet, has 

he?” 


EDDY’S eyes snapped back the tears, as he kicked his 
chair against the wall and walked around the room. He 
stopped at the cell door and peered up at Ault’s face. 
“Ace, does Christmas mean an awful lot to a kid?” 
“More than anything, red feller. Joy for a kid and— 
memories for a man.” 
“How long since you had a regular Christmas, Ace?” 
“So long that I’d do anything to get one for some ether 
kid.” 
“Say, Ace, ’m—I’m, well, I just got to do something. 
Tell the sheriff, will you? An’ if—if—I don’t 
come back—well, tell him!’ And before Ace 
could comprehend Reddy reached into the sher- 
iff's desk drawer and pulled out a heavy re- 
volver. This he slipped under his coat as he 


hurried through the door. . bi “ 


“Well, I'll be hanged,” grunted Ault. “What's 
that red feller got in his head now—wish I ro 

Ace absently placed his weight against the cell 
door. It gave a little. 

“Great henhawks! One on Reddy. He’s so 
worked up, he plum forgot to lock me in. Say, 
I ain’t jail breakin’. I'll be back, I just want to 
see that that young roman candle don’t git 
hurt.” 

Ace pushed the cell door wide, stepped 
out and strode toward the sheriff’s 
desk... He-found the mate to Red- 
dy’s gun and slipped it in his 
pocket, glancing around the office. 

“Better put on more wood, ’cause 
it may take quite a while,” he 
muttered, and after cram- 
ming the stove full he, 
too, went out. 





“Lookut, Piegan!” whooped Reddy. “Look! Getting hugged like 
thunder. It hurts me good and I don’t want to get loose” 


URKY yellow lights from oil lamps cut hazy paths through 

the whirling storm, as Reddy stopped a few feet away 
from the door of the Two Cinch saloon. The sounds of ribald 
song and the stamp of many feet came from within. Just then 
the door crashed open, two figures tripped over the sill and 
sprawled out into the snow. They rolled around for a moment 
and then, helping each other to their feet, locked arms and went 
staggering across the street to another saloon. From a dance 
hall came the screech of a violin and the jangle of a misplayed 
piano. A group of muffled figures appeared out of the storm, 
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hitched their 
horses to a 
wind-swept rack 
and stumbled into a 
saloon, seeking such 
Christmas cheer as a town 
like Lemhi had to offer. 

Reddy saw and heard 
all this as he tilted back 
the brim of his sombrero 
and, peering through the 
frosty window, gasped at what he saw. 

Standing near the bar was a man leaning forward on the balls 
of his feet, arms tense in front of him, in each hand a heavy 
pistol. One man had half risen from the poker table but was 
halted with his hands aloft, while the rest of the players had 
their hands resting on the table top. The dealer at the faro game 
was leaning back, as though trying to reach higher than his arms 
would permit, while a crowd of at least twenty men were backed 
into a corner of the room, hands up. 

Reddy saw another man, with one gun in his hand, send the 
bartender around to the main group and then produce a sack. 
The clouds of tobacco smoke eddied and whirled around the 
yellow lamps, making the figures in the drama grotesque and 
unreal. The man with the two guns made no move, except a 

(Continued on page 64) 
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RIVATE 

JOHN FAR- 

REN, of Seattle, glanced 
listlessly out of the barracks 
window and sighed. It was not 
a very cheerful view. The snow drove past, veiling and sofien- 
ing the raw outlines of the building across the cantonment 
street. It had been falling steadily all night and Farren 
was tired of the monotonous brush against the glass. It took 
very little to tire him today. Two months of isolation in the 
.contagious ward of a camp hospital is apt to weaken nerves 
as well as body, and Farren had come out only the after- 
noon before. 

A laugh from the other end of the room, loud, hearty, a 
little strident, brought a frown to his face and made him rise 
languidly on one elbow ta glance across the row of neat cots 
at a group of men in khaki in the further corner. There 
were six or eight of them, all bright-eyed and alert. Their 
uniforms were a trifle new, perhaps, but already there was 
a touch of the soldiery in carriage and bearing. 

Yet Farren, after a single glance, dropped back on his 
cot with a pang of bitterness in his heart. That was the 
very corner where he had been wont to gather with his 
chum, Dick Harley, with chuckling, smiling Bruce Ballard, 
with lank, taciturn MacComber, and a dozen other of those 
men whom six months of close association had transformed 
from strangers into the most intimate of friends. 

Where were they now, those men who had come to mean 
so much to him? In France, probably. He could not tell. 
He knew only that while he lay in the hospital his regiment 
had gone. He had come back yesterday to the barracks which 
had been his home for months to find it full of strangers— 
strangers who had acquired already an air of possession. And 
in those first bewildered moments there came to Farren a 
lapse to the sensation of his own early days in camp, when 
every face was strange and every trifling experience something 
to meet cautiously, experimentally. It seemed almost as if 
what followed had been a dream, as if he himself were again 
the rawest sort of a rookie with all his training ahead of him. 

The newcomers had not been indifferent deliberately. It 
was simply that they had already formed their little cliques 
and friendships and, with Christmas day at hand, there was 
the exciting lottery of leave to occupy them, the interest of 
Christmas letters and Christmas parcels to fill their minds. 
An added obstacle, too, was Farren’s lassitude and weakness, 
which made the mere act of friendly overture an effort he 
could not bring himself to tackle. So he simply slipped back 
into his place, silent, reserved, desperately lonely. He did 
not even try for leave. Of what use would it be to him, who 
knew no one in the East and had no place to go? And now, 
on Christmas morning, he faced a day which would be no 
different from other days—which would be, in fact, even more 
desolate in contrast to the hilarity of others. 


OR three whole days not a single line had come from that dis- 
tant Western city. The neglect hurt and bewildered him, 
and the sight of those other more fortunate fellows over in 
the corner brought more than a touch of bitterness to his soul. 
A lump rose in Farren’s throat, and out of the sheltering 
darkness there rose a picture of home. There were dear, 
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familiar faces in that picture, shadowy, fa- 
miliar objects in its background. And _ be- 
cause Farren was young and rather weak and very lonely, he 
clung desperately to the illusion, quite failing to hear the click 
of a door opening or rapid steps across the bare boards. The 
footsteps ceased abruptly and a low, eager voice broke through 
his reverie. 
“Jack! Are you asleep?” 


ARREN looked up; he blinked dazedly. Beside the cot a 

boy of fifteen looked down on him—a red-cheeked, dark- 
eyed boy with snow powdering his mackinaw and clinging to 
hair and lashes. Farren’s eyes widened, his lips parting in a 
smile. 

“Why, Billy Grafton!” he exclaimed, struggling to a sitting 
posture. “When did you blow in?” 

“This minute. I’ve just come from the hospital.” He caught 
the man’s thin, white fingers and squeezed them tightly. “I am 
glad to see you out!” he exclaimed. “It’s been perfect ages!” 

“Tt. has that,” Farren agreed, with a wry smile. “I began to 
think they were going to keep me there forever.” 

“How are you feeling?” asked the boy, sitting down on the 
side of the cot. “A little rocky yet?” 

“Sort of,” nodded Farren. “I'll pick up, though, in a day or 
so. It—it just seems a little queer getting back and find- 
ing——” 

A roar of laughter came from the far corner of the room, 
and he broke off, wincing. The boy, following the direction of 
his glance, nodded comprehendingly. 

“I know,” he said in a low tone. “It’s beastly! But maybe 
theyll send you after them. We—we saw them off at the sta- 
tion. It was great, but it made me feel—sort of queer. They 
gave us all sorts of messages for you—Dick and Mac and 
Bruce, and all the others. They said——-” 

He paused. Farren had turned abruptly and was staring 
out at the driving snow. For a second the boy hesitated. Then 
one hand reached out and gently touched the other’s sleeve. A 
moment later his voice, elaborately casual, broke the silence. 

“Can you get leave this afternoon, Jack?” 

“Leave? What for? What would I do with it?” 

Farren’s tone was dull and listless, but his face softened a 
little as he looked into the boy’s eager, smiling eyes. 

“Don’t you worry about that,” Grafton answered. “We'll 
see that you have enough to do. I'll bet the old man would 
let you off now if you asked him. You’ve been sick, and all 
that, and I don’t believe you’re fit to do any work yet. Come 
and try. We want you for all day. Larry’s waiting outside 
with a sleigh.” 

Farren hesitated a moment, then stood up slowly. His curi- 
osity was aroused and the depression that had weighed down 
his spirit was lightening. “What the deuce have you fellows got 
up your sleeves?” he asked doubtfully. 

“That’s a secret,” grinned Billy. “You just go and get off 
for all day and leave the rest to us.” 

Farren smiled back, a pleasant glow stealing over him. At 
least there was one person who seemed to care whether or not 
he spent Christmas lying around the barracks. His glance 
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strayed to Grafton’s legs, neatly encased in khaki. 

“You’re all dolled up in your scout clothes,” he remarked, 
reaching for his overcoat. 

“Of course I am! This is a scout stunt. Here, let’s hold it 
for you. Where’s your hat? Oh, I see. There! Now, let’s 
get going. We've got a lot of things to do yet, and it’s getting 
later every minute.” 


H® slipped an arm through Farren’s, and together they 
walked the length of the barracks and out into the storm. 
As the door closed behind them the man was conscious of a 
curious sense of relief, as if in that act he had shut behind him, 
also, a host of memories and regrets and longings. His eyes 
brightened and a faint color came into his cheeks. Life wasn’t 
such an entirely hopeless business, after all, he thought, as he 
tilted his hat against the driving snow. 

There proved to be no difficulty in getting leave for the day, 
and almost before he realized it they had reached the canton- 
ment entrance and stood beside a sleigh in which sat another 
boy in khaki, whose greeting was quite as enthusiastic as 
Grafton’s had been. And presently, tucked between the two, 
thick furs drawn up to his chin, Farren relaxed with a con- 
tented sigh. The snow drove against his face, bringing the 
blood tingling responsive to his cheeks. The merry jingle of 
bells sounded in his ears. On either hand the white countryside 
swept by. 

Pleasantly mysterious, too, was their destination. He tried 
to wheedle something out of the boys, but both flatly refused to 
give him any satisfaction. In the village they made several 
stops, where bulky parcels were tucked into the back of the 
sleigh. Farren supposed that they would go to the home of 
one of the boys, where he would probably be invited to take 
part in the family Christmas dinner. But to his surprise Larry 
Dillon drove straight down the village street and out into the 
country again. 

“Look here, son,” he said with mock severity, “you’re not 
going to try any kidnapping stunt, I hope. Don’t forget I’ve 
got to report back at camp before nine o’clock, or it'll be the 
guard house or worse for mine.” 








Dillon grinned. “Don’t worry,” he laughed. “We'll return 
you before that in first class shape, charges paid and all the 
rest of it.” 

“Only the parcel will be a few pounds heavier than when it 
was posted,” chuckled Grafton. 

Farren smiled, but inwardly he was puzzled. So it was a 
Christmas dinner, then—but where? In the earlier days of 
training he and his chums in the company had been on familiar 
terms with the scouts of Midvale. A chance encounter in the 
village led to his attending one of their weekly meetings with 
Dick Harley. Both young men had been scouts themselves not 
so many years ago, and it took little to revive their interest in 
the movement. The boys were thrilled, of course, by their 
presence, and almost before they realized it, they were installed 
as special assistants to the hard-working, middle-aged scout- 
master, Mr. Atherton. In this capacity they came to know 
each scout individually, a few of them intimately. Not one, so 
far as Farren could recall, lived as far out as this. 


IS bewilderment increased when the cutter left the turn- 

pike and turned into a narrow side road which led back 
into the hills. It wound through bits of woods, past white level 
patches which might have been swamp or meadow land, or be- 
tween bush-strewn pastures. The storm had lessened a little, 
and presently the red front of a low farm house loomed warmly 
through the snow. But they passed that, too, and a little later 
when the big, weathered barns had been left behind and Dillon 
pulled the horse aside into a narrow, twisting track, Farren 
gave up all speculation. 

The road was steep as well as narrow, and the horse took it 
at a walk. On either side towered great pines and hemlocks, 
their laden branches sweeping almost to the ground. Yet here 
and there one could glimpse a vista of close-set ranks of dark 
trunks, standing out sharply against the snow. Still climbing 
steadily, they made a turn, and presently another. Then the 
track levelled abrupily and in another moment they came out 
into an open space and stopped. 

“Well, here we are,” said Grafton, throwing aside the fur robes. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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CHAPTER I 


Once Too Orren 


FTER a momentary lull, the crack of shots sounded sharp 
through the hot, still air. Two of them thudded into 
the door post; the third plowed through the flimsy door, 
shattered the lamp on the table, and buried itself in 

the hard earthen wall beyond. 

It was, after all, rather a waste of good ammunition. Some 
other bullet had done the work quite thoroughly and the cause 
of that mad outbreak of lawlessness lay motionless, face down- 
ward, under the table. One arm was doubled under him, the 
other outstretched with rigid fingers still gripping an empty 
six-shooter. There was no mistaking the pose of that long 
length of brown chaps, blue flannel shirt and dark rumpled 
hair. He had fought his last fight. Whether it was a case of 
just retribution or a tragic blunder was all the same to him 
now. 

But in a little thicket of mesquite, not a stone’s throw from 
the cabin door, there crouched one who was very much alive, 
indeed, and to whom every move in the game was of vital in- 
terest. As he huddled close to the ground the stunted bushes 
barely reached above the matted tangle of his tawny hair. One 
side of his grime-streaked face showed an ugly bruise. The 
collar of his shirt was gone and the right sleeve was torn away 
at the shoulder. There was a strained look in his eyes and, as 
the echo of the last shot died away, he held his breath, waiting 
anxiously for the reply. When moment after moment passed 
in silence he stirred uneasily. 

“I guess they’ve got him,” he muttered, peering through the 
leaves. He could see nothing of the cowpunchers, who were 
on the other side of the cabin, and as he shifted his position 
restlessly there was a puzzled expression in his gray eyes. “I’m 
not as glad as I ought to be,” he murmured. “I wonder why?” 

For the past hour events had moved so swiftly that there 
had been little time to think. But now, at the first lull, his 
mind flew back to the moment of his awakening that morning 
when he had opened his eyes abruptly to find himself looking 
straight into the face of Jerry Harden. 

This in itself was not unusual. He had always known Jerry. 
For as many of his sixteen years as he could remember they 
had lived together and the boy had learned to accept the other’s 
frequent abuse and roughness. He had known the man in vari- 
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ous states of intoxication and was used to his unbridled temper 
at all times. But this morning there was a glare in the cold 
eyes, an ominous twitching of the hard mouth, that sent a shiver 
of fear through the boy’s spine. 

“Well, going to lie abed all day?” snarled Harden suddenly. 

The words snapped from his twitching lips in much the same 
way that the empty shells shot out of the cylinder of his Colt. 
The boy sprang to his feet. 

“N-o,” he stammered. “I—I just waked up.” 

“Huh!” The man jammed a greasy rag on a bit of wire into 
the gun-barrel. “Where’s the cartridges? Not them, you fool!” 
His voice rose in a sudden shriek of senseless fury. “Where’s 
your eyes? Forty-fives!” 

With trefnbling fingers the boy snatched the right box from 
a shelf and handed it to Jerry only to receive a blow across his 
face which knocked him headlong. As he scrambled to his feet, 
one hand held against his cheek, Harden stared at him with 
narrowing eyes while his fingers were busy slipping cartridges 
into the gun. 

“That’s nothin’ to what you'll get the next time,” he said 
ominously. “You pull the saddle offen that horse out there and 
get it onto Badger. If you’re more’n three minutes about it 
theyll be your last three. Savvy?” 


te boy was out of the door like a flash and at the side of 
the horse that stood there with sides heaving. He had not 
the least doubt that Jerry would keep his word and so great 
was his haste that he had the cinch unbuckled and the bridle 
reins in his hand before he realized that, not only had he never 
seen either horse or saddle before, but that his hand, which had 
rested on the saddle-skirt, was smeared with red. For an in- 
stant he stood looking stupidly at it, his heart going like a trip- 
hammer. Then he dropped the saddle to the ground, snatched 
the bridle, and flew toward the lean-to back of the cabin for 
his rope. 

He had scarcely dived into it when he whirled around and 
stood listening, for far away he heard the dull beat of horses 
galloping over the sandy bottom of the canyon. With a quick- 
drawn breath the boy darted behind the door and peered 
through the crack. Louder came the sound, and louder still. 
Then suddenly he saw them, a dozen or fifteen cowpunchers 
riding at top ‘speed in a long, wavering line, the ends of which 
converged as they neared the cabin. 

The boy’s instinctive impulse was to shout a warning to 
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Jerry. Then he realized that it was tuo late. The man was 
caught like a rat in a trap; he himself had a bare chance to 
escape if he took it quickly. He knew well enough what to ex- 
pect if the cowpunchers came upon him, all blood-stained as he 
was, so with swift, silent steps he approached a small window 
at the back of the shed and drew himself up to it. As he did 
so a single shot rang out followed by a rattling fusilade. Fran- 
tically he squeezed into the window and tried to wriggle 
through, head first. The sleeve of his shirt caught on a nail 
and tore with a ripping sound. Now his other shoulder was 
free and at length, with a squirming effort, he pulled his hips 
loose and tumbled in a heap back of the corral. 

For a moment or two he lay there breathing hard. Then he 
arose cautiously and reaching up secured the tell-tale sleeve. 
Stuffing it inside his shirt, he dropped to the ground and began 
crawling toward a clump of bushes that grew close to the steep 
side of the canyon. He reached them safely and for a long 
time he lay there frantic to know what was happening. He 
was not surprised at the occurrence. The wonder was that it 
had not come before. For a time the shots continued fiercely. 
Then they died down and finally ceased altogether. Presently 
three more rang out. There was no answer. 

Ten miutes later the sound of voices told him that some of 
the men were entering the corral. At length the boy recog- 
nized the voice of the wagon boss of the F. M.’s, one of the 
largest outfits in Midland County, and the one which had suf- 
fered most from Jerry Harden’s depredations. 

“Shorty must have caught him with the goods, all right. He 
had six of the stock out of North Pasture.” 

“How d@’ yuh know that?” inquired a strange voice. “Shorty 
live to give evidence?” 

“Nothin’ like it. He didn’t last five minutes from the look 
of the wound. Harry seen the horses runnin’ wild down by the 
river.” 

“How’d yuh know it was this fellow?” 

“By his horse. Shorty must have shot it as he went down, 
‘cause there he lay with saddle an’ bridle on, and the cuss took 
Shorty’s Monte. I seen him by the door as we rid up. We've 
had our eyes on this Harden, though, for some while. Wonder 
where that boy of his—Jim—is? I'd sure like to get ahold of 
him. They’re two of a kind, all right.” 

The boy’s eyes narrowed as he listened. 

“We'll get him sooner or later,” commented the other man 
as they moved away. “What are you goin’ to do with his 
stock?” 

“Leave it here till the sheriff comes. Tom’s gone to Midland 
after him. I’m goin’ back ” 





TS words died away in a murmur ag the men departed. 
Crouching on the ground, Jim was thinking rapidly. Plainly 
the sooner he got away the better. Midland was thirty miles 
away and the sheriff could scarcely be reached before late in 
the afternoon. Quite possibly he would not arrive until the 
next morning, so there was a fair chance of catching a horse 
after dark and slipping away unseen. He felt no compunction 
in taking one. The stock belonged to Jerry—at least some of 
it did—and he surely had as much right to a horse as the 
sheriff. ° 

As the hours passed he began to grow intolerably thirsty and 
hungry and at length, about three o’clock, he decided to recon- 
noiter. Crawling out of the bushes he reached the corner of 
the corral fence and peered around it. From where he lay he 
could see one side of the dugout and the sandy, level stretch 
leading down to the entrance of the canyon. Only the imme- 
diate front of the cabin was hidden and it seemed very unlikely 
that so many men would be crowded into that small space; he 
was quite sure they would not be inside. For ten minutes he lay 
still, listening for any sound of talking, and had just about de- 
cided to venture from cover when he noticed in the corral with 
Jerry’s stock a strange horse bearing the F. M. brand. 

“I’m a good one!” he muttered sarcastically. “A minute more 
and I’d have walked into him like a cute little boy going to 
Sunday School.” His forehead wrinkled anxiously. “Wonder 
where the deuce he’s keeping himself?” 

He rose and his eyes darted over every visible nook and cor- 
ner of the canyon. The steep, rocky sides were bare and open, 
the only vegetation being the clump of mesquite he had just 
left. No one in his right senses would stay five minutes on the 
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sandy bottum of the canyon, all aglare in the hot September 
sun. The corral was out of the question. 

“Reckon he must be in front of the cabin, just outside the 
door,” he thought finally. “It wouldn’t be a bad time to sneak 
my saddle out of the shed while he’s out of sight.” 

Reaching the corner of the lean-to, he rose to his feet and 
started around to the door. Midway he stopped suddenly and, 
‘turning back, tiptoed to the window and looked in. Like a 
flash he ducked for, just inside the door, his head pillowed on 
a rolled-up slicker, lay one of the F. M. cowpunchers fast 
asleep. 


CHAPTER II 
FLicHtT 


FTER that first moment of startled surprise, Jim breathed 

a sigh of relief. While this new development made it dif- 
ficult to get his saddle, it was something to have located the 
guard and to know that the way to the cabin was clear. 
Rapidly he skirted the corral fence and approached the door 
from the other side. On the threshold he hesitated a moment 
and then stepped inside. Jerry still lay where he had fallen 
and as the boy stood looking down on him he felt a lump ris- 
ing in his throat and his eyelids stung. During the years of 
close intimacy Jerry had shown him a good deal of rough kind- 
ness and it was this that Jim thought of now. 

“It’s a blasted shame!” he muttered, turning away abruptly. 
“He didn’t have a chance.” 

But there was no time to waste in vain regrets. Swiftly he 
set about collecting the things he needed. From the bunk he 
took a shirt and some small articles and got his hat and chaps 
from behind the door. Jerry’s thirty-eight lay on the shelf and 
a belt and several boxes of cartridges were quickly added to 
the pile. He stuffed one pocket with crackers and another with 
bacon. Then, after a moment’s thought, he went to a cor- 
ner and, stooping down, pulled one of the sods from its place. 
Reaching into the small cavity back of it, he drew out a roll 
of bills and a handful of silver which he thrust into his shirt. 
Then, kneeling down, he 
softly touched the crisp, 
black hair. 

“Good-bye, Jerry,” 
he whispered, in a voice 
which broke a little. 

Then, without a back- 
ward glance, he picked 
up his bundle and hurried out. 
Out in the bushes he changed 
his shirt and hastily disposed 
of the other things, since he 
had determined to secure 
the saddle and ride away 
at once. 

The saddle lay on the 
floor of the shed to the 
right of the door not six 
feet from the sleeping man. 
As Jim studied the situa- 
tion through the window 
he almost despaired, for 
it seemed impossible to 
carry it away without 
waking the cowpunch- 
er. However, there was 
nothing to be gained by 
delay and the heavy 
breathing of the sleeper / 
was encouraging, so the 
boy pulled himself to- 
gether and slipped 
noiselessly to the door, %¥ 
where he stood for a - 
moment holding his 
breath. Then he ee 
stepped lightly wf). iy 
over the BPS 
prostrate o& si or 
form, with GE 


infinite care 
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he lifted the saddle, 

then turned and stepped 
carefully out. 
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lifted the saddle firmly by horn and cantle, steadied himself 
tor an instant, then turned and stepped carefully out again. 

It seemed easy enough after it was done but as he reached 
the corral gate the sweat stood out in beads on his forehead 
and his knees shook from the nervous strain. 

The rest was comparatively simple. He chose Red Bird, a 
bright bay with plenty of speed and endurance, yet gentle 
enough to be caught without a rope. Within five minutes he 
was in the saddle guiding the horse carefully down the canyon. 
Twenty minutes later he drew rein at the mouth of a small 
canyon leading to the Conchas River. 

When he reached the water he leaped off and dropping down 
beside a boulder, fell to on the crackers and bacon which dis- 
appeared in very short order. There was a wait of half an 
hour or more before the sun set, but at length twilight began 
to fall and, mounting again, he urged Red Bird into the river, 
which was broad and shallow and easy to ford. 


E had determined to leave that part of Texas and strike 
out for himself where he was quite unknown. The step 
had been in his mind for some time, practically ever since that 
day, several months ago, when he had realized that Jerry Har- 
den’s modest ranching operations were not what they appeared 
to be. He wished now that he had run away before. He be- 
gan to wonder where Homer was. Two years before, while rid- 
ing across one of the F. M. pastures, he had come upon a cow- 
puncher of about his own age trying to pull a steer out of the 
bog. It was an impossible task for one man, since the animal 
was in to its shoulders, so Jim promptly took down his rope 
and together they worked for nearly an hour before they were 
successful. This acquaintance ripened into a friendship which 
lasted until six months before when Homer threw up his job 
and departed, leaving Jim disconsolate. One short letter had 
come to him a couple of months later from a ranch up in the 
Panhandle, but although he had answered it at once he had not 
heard again. It was, more than anything else, the hope of find- 
ing this friend that headed him northward instead of toward 
New Mexico. 
All night long the boy rode steadily, and by day-break he 
had covered some thirty-five miles. Finally he came to Cross 
T. ground, where he had been several times before in search of 


strays, and abeut ten o’clock encountered one of the men rid- 
ing fence. From him he learned the location of the outfit 
and after a few minutes’ chat headed in that direction, riding 
up to the chuck wagon just as the men were trooping in for 
dinner. He joined them with some trepidation, but evidently 
news of the tragedy had not traveled so far. Jim explained his 
presence by saying that he had left Harden and was bound for 
the Panhandle and after a hearty meal and an hour’s rest, he 
mounted and rode on again. 


OWARD the end of the afternoon three days later he rode 
up to the L S bunk house. A young fellow of about 
twenty, sprawling on one of the beds, looked up enquiringly. 

“Howdy,” said Jim casually. “Boss around?” 

“Why, yes, Kid; at least he was five minutes ago. 
for a job?” 

Jim nodded, 

“He’s over in the ranch house.” 

Jim found him in the kitchen washing his face in a tin basin. 
He shook his head dubiously when the boy asked him about 
work, 

“Got about all the hands I want just now,” he said, reaching 
for a towel. “About the only thing I can give yuh is a job 
horse-wranglin’.” 

“Have you got a fellow named Homer Hoskins here?” Jim 
asked. 

“Hoskins? No; he quit a couple of months ago; said he was 
goin’ to the Matadores.” 

Jim was discouraged. The Matadores was a big outfit over 
in New Mexico. It was a long distance to travel on a chance 
and Homer might never have gone there at all. Besides, he 
could not afford to go on looking indefinitely. He must find a 
job and begin to make his own way in life. That was the most 
important thing at present and it began to seem as if he would 
have to cease the search for his friend. 

“Any luck?” inquired the cowpuncher as Jim entered the 
bunk house. 

“Nothing but horse wrangling, and I’m not stuck on that.” 

“No, nor nobody else.” Sam rose and stretched himself 
lazily. “It’s a rotten job, and you don’t get the pay of a 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Within five minutes he was guiding the horse carefully down the canyon 
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PART II 


T was plain now that the Thing used the night to steal from 
the store through the trap door and hide the loot in the 
cistern, till someone could smuggle it out of the house. Who 
could do this? The boys notched off all the blacks that had 

access to the white man’s quarters. There was the boy who 
brought the food across the compound from the cook’s house, 
another black who waited on table, and then the one who pulled 
on the punkah rope at meal times. 

They talked it over, and in the end laid their plans, agreeing 
to take turns at hiding under one of the beds and watching. 
John claimed first watch and Bud gave way. So John snug- 
gled down under the bed, with a book, of course, while Bud 
took care to appear to leave the house, so that the blacks my:ht 
think the field all clear. He went into the barter store, pur- 
posely to show himself to Brimah, to whom ‘he suggested by 
subtle phrases that the other massa had gone to the village to 
see how the blacks lived. He saw the clerk’s eyes sparkle at 
the information and knew that he had fallen into the trap. 

Then he sauntered out into the compound and pretended to 
be greatly interested in the blacks in a big shed where they 
were refining rubber and filtering out the earth with which the 
rubber hunters artfully adulterate it, to add to its weight and 
thus cheat the white man, though, as Bud learned later, Captain 
Hawkes was perfectly aware of the fraud and governed the 
price he paid accordingly. Bud pretended to be deeply inter- 
ested, but watched the house from a corner of his eye. Sure 
enough he presently saw the punkah boy enter the bedroom. 
At first he feared that Booky would jump the thief with the 
goods and give the whole thing away, for he wanted to get 
behind the whole plot and capture the main conspirators, of 
whom he felt the punkah boy could not be one, as he was what 
is called a “bushman,” a simple black, who lived with others 
outside the village, without any tribe, who were glad to offer 
their services to the whites for food and protection. 


RESENTLY he saw the black come out with the bath tub 
balanced on his head. Now Bud at other times had 
seen the tub filled with water brought from the river 
in empty kerosene cans, so he knew there was no 
occasion to carry out the heavy tub. He made a good 
ruess that the stolen goods were in the tub. The way 
the black cast his eyes around showed a guilty con- 
science, too. What Bud feared was that Booky would 
show up and grab the thief and spoil the whole thing. 
But he did not give his cousin enough credit for 
strategy. John never showed up till the black had 
entered the barracks of the blacks on the far side 
of the compound. Then he slipped down to Bud. 
“I know. I saw him.” Bud whispered 
enthusiastically as he hurriedly headed off 
explanations. “He entered the third door 
from the left.“ We've got to find out 
whose hut that is.” yy 
That was easy. A casual 
question to one of the y 
blacks in the rubber shed ,”~ oy 
gained the information that Ly RN 
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it was the shack in which Brimah lived, 

The lads held a consultation. 

“If we go to the hut and seize the 
goods, ten to one Brimah will say they 
were planted there by someone to throw 
suspicion on him. ‘They're awful cun- 
ning, these niggers,” said Bud. 

“Yes. And besides I’ve a hunch that 
there is more than mere thieving behind 
it all. Why should he steal machetes 
when he could easier steal more valuable 
things, like watches and alarm clocks? 
There is some deep plot behind it. Then 
again, if we show our hand at this stage 
we'll probably never find out what the 
Thing is. What do you think it is, 
Snooks ?” 

“Ask me something easy,” grumbled Bud. 

“We'll have to watch Brimah’s hut. He can’t keep on stealing 
and treasure it all there. He has to get it out of the compound 
somehow, and he couldn’t get it by the gate guard undetected, 
for I size it up that most of the blacks are loyal; that there 
are only a few in on this thieving.” 

“You're right, Booky. We'll lay low and be nosey. But that 
ain’t saying we can’t take a look around the hut. It backs on 
the stockade and it seems to me the goods could be smuggled 
over to a confederate on the outside. We got to catch these 
niggers dead to rights or theyll talk themselves free. Let’s 
take a look.” 

A brief inspection showed that a man could stand.on the roof 
of the hut and heave the goods over the sheet-iron wall. 


Benge next consideration was, what time Brimah would 
be likely to pass the stuff over. It must be during the 
noon-day siesta or after the evening bell, for at other times the 
clerk had his duties in the barter store. The next question was 
whether to watch from inside or outside the compound. The 
outside seemed best, for then the goods could be trailed to their 
final cache or disposal. But if they both went outside the 
clerk would miss them, perhaps become suspicious and cautious. 
So they agreed that Bud should take his rifle and say he was 
going hunting, while John watched the roof of the hut from 
the balcony. Accordingly, a little before the bell called siesta, 
Budd shouldered his rifle and passed out of the gates, while 
John took a book and a hammock on the balcony. But this 
time he did not read, but looked over the edge of his book at 
the clerk’s hut. He heard Brimah roll the big door of the store 
shut and snap the lock, then saw him cross the compound to his 
hut. Nothing happened for half an hour. Then he was elec- 
trified to see a black appear on the clerk’s roof. It 
was Brimah, who had doffed his gay clothes and gone 
back to a state of savagery, for he wore a loincloth 
and had painted his body in red ochre and alumbi 
chalk, with what looked like designs. The sun glinted 
on metal in his hands, three separate times, as he 
heaved something over the stockade. Undoubtedly he 
was throwing over machetes. Then John saw the 
man himself leap over, with more agility than he 
thought the soft-living head clerk possessed. 

In his excitement he could not stay there on the 
balcony while Bud was right in the midst of things. 
He ran down the gangway, out the gates and fol- 
lowed the stockade round to the dense jungle that 
crept right up to it at the back. 


H® was going softly along when he heard 

a low whistle, and then heard Bud 
whisper, “Slip in here, Booky, quick, before 
they see you.” 

He crept in the direction of the voice and 
went deeper into the brush. Bud crouched 
there. He pulled John down beside him, 
whispering excitedly: 

“I saw .the stuff come over. And then a nigger 
came after it and joined four others on this side, 
and they went off on a trail into the jungle. They’re 
all painted on their chests with a cross in a circle. 
T saw other niggers painted the same, and they 
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went into the jungle, too. Are. you game to follow, Booky?” 

The question made John mad. Without a word he plunged 
into the jungle, making a terrible racket of breaking through 
the brush, until Bud stopped it and showed him how in the 
redwood forests of California he used to hunt without a sound. 

Thus creeping forward they hit a trail, which they cautiously 
followed until they came to the edge of a clearing. Here they 
stopped abruptly and stood staring pop-eyed at a very curious 
scene! 

About twenty blacks in loincloths, every man’s chest painted 
with the cross in the circle, were humped like fighting cats in 
obeisance to what at first looked like a white man, but which 
on further scrutiny the boys discovered to be a black man 
painted white—probably whitewashed. To this mock repre- 
sentative of the white race the blacks humbled themselves, but 
when the boys caught glimpses of their faces they saw that they 
were laughing. It was evidently some kind of noon-hour play 
on which they were eavesdropping, but there was something 
fiendishly suggestive about it all and they watched wonder- 
ingly. 

Suddenly the blacks sprang to their feet and made a fero- 
cious rush at the painted white man. The fellow fell grovelling 
on his face before them. Then the blacks began a wicked dance 
around him, mocking him and hurling insults and derision at 
him. All at once they darted across the clearing and dragged 
machetes from places where they had hidden them. They 
rushed at the whitewashed man, swinging their blades and 
yelling savagely. The boys’ blood went cold. They expected 
to see the creature brutally murdered! 

But it turned out to be merely make-believe. The blacks fell 
back, while one who appeared to 
be a leader went up to the pros- 
trate man and put his foot on his 
neck and gtruck a pose like a 
conquering hero. 

Something in the pose struck 
the boys as fa- 
miliar. Next 
moment they 
whispered the 


same 
thought: 
“Brimah!” 


UT what 
did it all 
mean? There _ 
was one thing; ( 
the play would ATL 
soon break up -. 
and it was best 
for the boys to be back in the compound, lest Brimah get there 
first and become suspicious at their absence. So they walked 
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The black made a ferocious rush 


back hurriedly, John deep in thought over the play, Bud not 
even trying to think. Presently John broke the silence. 

“T read m 

Bud interrupted him scoffingly: “Oh, you read!” 

John flushed up angrily. “If you did a little reading you'd 
be better off for it,” he heatedly declared. “How are you going 
to know things if you don’t read?” 

“Find ’em out for myself.” ‘ 

“How?” cried John in high-pitched voice. “I learned more of 
Africa from books of explorers than you could learn or see in 
a thousand years.” 

Bud was nonplussed for answer, and that made him angry so 
that he answered foolishly. 

“I don’t see that your learning gets you anywhere,” he 
sneered. “I could lick you, for all your learning.” 

The challenge was off his tongue ere he was 
aware. But when he saw John stiffen, his fists 
ball up and his face grow scarlet, he realized 
what he had done and was concerned at once. 

“Aw, Booky, don’t get mad. We 
two can’t scrap out here, for that’s 
no way. to maintain the prestige 
of the whites, if we go into the 
compound with 
black eyes and 
bloody noses. But 
you make me mad 




























when you try to 
pull that learn- 

ing stuff over me.” 

“T wasn’t,” John dis- 
puted. “I was going 
to say I read of a play 
like that among the 
blacks. I read that in West Africa 
the blacks look on us whites as inter- 
lopers. They say we come and take 
the best things of their country and send them 
over the big water to our own. They are in- 
tensely jealous of us, but believe that they 
are really better than we and have a better 


3 
is country, but because they have the best coun- 


try we come to steal it from them. So they 
have formed secret societies among themselves 
and taken a solemn oath to kill or expel us.” 

“Cee!” gasped Bud 
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“And that is what we have just witnessed. Brimah nas prov 
ably formed a local branch of the secret society. They play 
that mummery at noon just to relieve their feelings against us 
When they have sufficient numbers and enough machetes they 
will rush the trading station. 


“Good night!” said Bud, with such a comical fatality that_ ca 


John burst out laughing, in spite of the 
seriousness of their position. Both real- 
ized, however, that if things came to a 
head before Captain Hawkes returned it 
would go 
hard with 
them. 
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I T was a ques- 
tion how far 
the plot had 
gone—how 
many of the 
compound 
blacks Brimah 
had won over. 
The boys won- 
dered whether 
the watchmen 
were loyal! 

They talked 
this over when 
they reached 
their quarters 
over the barter store, 
and debated as to when 
Captain Hawkes might 
return. 

. After a search John 
found several charts of the surrounding coun- 
‘try in a folio on a sideboard in the choproom, 
and upon these he located the head village of 
the Yergums, seventy miles up the river, 
where Captain Hawkes had gone. The launch could go there 
and back in a couple of days. The real question was how long 
it would take the captain and king to come to terms. 

The only thing was to lie low and keep close watch on 
the clerk. That agreed, Bud introduced another matter. He 
proposed that they set some kind of trap for the Thing. That 
was easier suggested than done. The way the Thing had 
seemed to float up to the cistern showed that it possessed 
a wonderful agility and spring. Then, too, what was the 
nature of its luminous body? Was it of bone and flesh, or 
could it pass through substances? 

“Td shoot at it,” said Bud, “only if I missed it would 
not come again.” 

John did not seem to hear. He was thinking, so Bud kept 
silent, for, in spite of his scoffing at Booky’s readings, in his 
heart he knew that John had brains and that when he 
thought something generally came of it. He was -not disap- 
pointed. John laid out a plan, in accordance with which the 
boys got a lot of stout sacking, which they ripped up and 
then sewed together in a kind of carpet that covered the 
space between the two beds in the room. Then from the four 
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_ tn corner posts 
ie : of the beds 
they attached 


strong strings to an iron ring, 
in such a way that the ring 
was suspended five feet above 
the floor in the center of the square 
made by the beds. Then they secured 
stout ropes to each corner of the sacking, drew 
the ropes through the centering ring and at- 
tached them to another rope, which Bud flung 
over a rafter above and drew the end down to 
his bed. By pulling quickly on this rope when 
the Thing walked over the sacking they expected to pull 
up the four corners quickly to the center ring and thus 
have the game bagged. 
It was a ticklish business, for they did not know what force 
they were up against—whether the Thing could bite and tear 
itself free, in which case it would attack them furiously—or 
whether it was so spectral that it could float across the trap 
and never be captured. All kinds of fears beset them. 
“It might throw off poison, like a skunk throws off its stink,” 
Bud opined. 
“Yes; there are strange beasts in Africa,” John agreed. 
“We had better both sleep in my bed; then we'll have four , 
hands on the rope.” 
That was a good idea, which they acted on when they re- 
tired. 


¥ 


Bs took courage to extinguish the hurricane lantern, but they 
feared that if they left it alight the Thing would not come. 
So they went to bed in the dark, and waited what seemed 
hours of torturing suspense, their eyes glued to the dim outline 
of the cistern in the black space of the rafters. 

Suddenly they saw it—a moving light. It seemed to drop 
down like a rubber fireball, hitting the floor with a soft bounce. 
The boys grabbed the rope. But the Thing shot across the 
sacking in one bound and was free before they could act. 

Bud whispered with chattering teeth: 

“I-it w-won’t be so s-smart coming b-back, b-because it'll be 
lugging the goods.” 

His prophecy proved right. The Thing carried three ma- 
chetes, clutched against its breast with what seemed like long 
arms folded around the weapons. As it touched the sacking its 
foot caught an edge and it tripped, dropping the machetes. 

In an instant Bud and John acted together. With quick 
pulls and beating hearts they hauled on the rope. The four 
corners of the sacking rose swiftly towards the center ring, 
imprisoning the Thing, which began struggling furiously, giving 
utterance to piercing, inhuman cries. 

“Hold the rope!” yelled Bud. “Hold tight, while I get my 
rifle and club it!” 

He went to spring out of bed, but his legs caught in the 
mosquito netting and sent him head first to the floor, with a 
crack that for the moment left him stunned. Recovering, he 
grabbed his rifle by the barrel and swung it as a club. But 
the shrieking Thing flung about in the sacking in such a way 
that he could not get a fair swat at it. 


2 the fight was going on, when they were startled by 
a voice in the doorway. 

“Hullo! What’s the rumpus. You boys scrapping?” 

It was Captain Hawkes. He had just returned and, hearing 
the racket in the lads’ room, had come to investigate. He threw 
an electric flashlight on the scene. 

“Great Scott! What have you got there?” he cried. 

The boys answered in unison, with a glad relief they could 
not help showing: 

“We've caught the thief, sir.” 

“Eh!” ejaculated Captain Hawkes, throwing his light on the 
animated sacking. “Why, that is Brimah’s baboon. If that 
clerk can’t keep his beast chained up he’ll have to get rid of 
ay 

“Baboon!” cried the cousins, unbelievingly. “But, sir, it 

(Continued on page 68) 
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HEREVER an alert American de- 
stroyer cuts through the heaving wa- 
ters around England and France there 


goes the spirit of Vice-Admiral William Snowden 
Hunting U-boats is a gruelling, patient game—but Ad- 
miral Sims is a patient man. It is a game that requires a 
steady, iron grip—Admiral Sims has the grip. He is the man 
who made possible Germany”s defeat at Marne last summer. 

“America shall not transport an army to France,” the U-boat 
commanders boasted. 

But Sims—Sims, the patient Sims, of the iron grip—did it. 
Two million American soldiers are now driving Germany’s 
armies back toward the Rhine. 

Philosophers say that men fail in life because they lack the 
grit to stick to their tasks through dark days. Sims has the 
sort of iron grip that never lets go. He is a rebuke to those 
who weakly surrender to obstacles. For Sims has known his 
own dark days. Patiently and doggedly he stuck to the one 
big idea of his life. Men told him he was wrong. Other men 
ignored him. But Sims never let go; and in the end he won his 
case and came to fame and honor. Today, whenever an Ameri- 
can shell ends the murderous career of a U-boat, the guiding 
hand of Sims stands back of the gun crew. It was Sims who 
taught the navy how to shoot. 

Back in 1901 he was a lieutenant attached to a warship of the 
Asiatic fleet. He studied gunnery—morning, noon, and night. 
He believed that when a gun was fired, the shell should hit 
something. He knew that in the battle of Santiago, in the 
Spanish-American War, the American warships had scored but 
one hit for every one hundred shells fired. At the time no 
other navy could show any better marksmanship; nevertheless, 
those ninety-nine misses worried him. 


Sims. 


N China he met a young British naval officer who, also, had 

ideas about gunnery. The British officer was 
experimenting with a tube that when! attached 
to a big gun fired a very small shell. The tube 
pointed exactly as the gun was 
pointed. By mathematical calculation: 
the accuracy of the big gun could be 
determined by firing the small tube at 
a miniature target. 

Sims was quick to see the possibili- 
ties of the idea. He made one of the 
tubes and attached it to the gun he 
himself commanded. Because of the 
great cost of shells it was then, and is 
now, impossible to have much target 
practice with the big guns. But Sims 
drilled his crew day after day with 
his tube attachment. If he saw other 
naval officers smile at his experiment, 
he paid no attention. And when gen- 
eral target practice was held the crews 
that Sims had patiently and tirelessly 
drilled out-shot the whole fleet. 

After that Sims had but one idea; 
that every gun crew in the navy 
should be drilled in the new way. He 
wrote a long letter to Washington. 
But the Navy Department was busy 
with a thousand and one routine du- 
ties; and besides, a new idea always 
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there seemed no other way, he wrote 
to Theodore Roosevelt, then President 
of the United States. 
cablegram ordering him to report at Washington. 

There the determined young lieutenant was granted an in- 
terview with the President. In those days it was the custom in 
all the navies of the world to be content if shots struck any- 
where near a target. Sims argued that shells that struck 
“near” enemy ships were wasted. He asked for a real target 
and an actual count. If shells were being wasted something 
should be done. And that “something,” to the dogged mind of 
Sims, was the method he had proven when his gun-crew had 
out-shot the Asiatic fleet. 


A ER all the weary months he was at last given his chance. 
The target President Roosevelt provided was an abandoned 
lighthouse rigged with a great spread of canvas. With fast- 
beating heart Sims watched a fleet approach and fire salvo after 
salvo. When the last gun had spoken the canvas was examined. 
Only one shot had reached its mark. Sims had proved his case. 
It was not long before every gun in the American navy was 
equipped with a tube for sub-calibre gunnery practice. And 
Sims, who had held hard through long, patient days out in the 
Pacific, was made a commander and given a ship of his own. 

Sims was born at Port Hope, October 15, 1858, while his 
father and mother were living temporarily in Canada. In 1876 
he was appointed to Annapolis, but failed to pass in mathemat- 
ics and French. The traits conspicuous in him in manhood were 
even then in evidence. He could have accepted defeat—but 
did not. He devoted himself to the two subjects in which he was 
deficient, took another examination and passed. In 1880 he 
was graduated as a midshipman. 

The ships of that day were not the ships of today. Midship- 
men had close, stuffy quarters. Sims measured the out- 
houses of farms and measured the midshipmen’s 
quarters. Then, with a twinkle in his eye, he 
informed the Navy Department that midship- 
men were given less cubic inches of 
air than farmers gave horses and 
cows. The Navy rocked with laugh- 
ter. But Sims had planted a seed. 
Today every man on a warship is 
comfortably quartered. 


| ag i years ago, at a banquet ten- 
dered American sailors and naval 
officers in London, he spoke these pro- 
phetic words. 

“If ever the time comes when the 
British Empire is menaced by an ex- 
ternal foe she can count on every dol- 
lar, every ship and every drop of 
blood of her kindred across the sea.” 

That speech caused the German 
Government to protest to that of the 
United States. 

Admiral Sims was in England when 
war was declared. He hurried to 
Queenstown. Everybody seemed to 
know that he was to meet the Ameri- 
can fleet there. The city planned a big 
celebration with bands, parade, flags 
and bunting and an official banquet. 

“We are not here to feast,” said 








has had to struggle hard to oust the 
old and the accepted. Sims wrote again and 
again; weeks gave way to months and still he 
continued to mail his letters. Finajly, when 
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Sims; “we are here to fight.” 
The American destroyers that came to 
Queenstown stayed but one hour. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Boys 1n KuHakI 
UST as the sun 
broke forth from 
the banks of mist 
that trailed its 
gray banners along the 
hillsides to the east a 
squeaking wagon, drawn 
by a pair of thin, de- 
crepit looking white 
horses and occupied by 
two youths in what re- 
mained of the blue uni- 
forms of United States 
sailors, drew up in front 
of police headquarters 
in Queenstown. One of 
the occupants yielded 
the frayed lines, got 
down stiffly, and disap- 
peared for about ten 
minutes, after which he 
emerged in company 
with two stalwart “Bob- 
bies,’ who, after a 
hasty glance into the 
back of the wagon, rode 
away with the two sail- 
ors. 

Five minutes later a 
police sergeant was 
carefully introducing a 
chisel under the lid of 
the nearest box on the 
wagon. The sergeant 
looked a bit unhappy, 
for Martin had inno- 
cently advanced the the- 
ory that possibly the 
cases contained explo- 
sives. At each creak of 
the lid the sergeant 
flinched, while his companion edged a fraction of an inch far- 
ther into the background. Even Nelson was none too certain 
that a nice collection of dynamite bembs or guncotton cylinders 
was not about to reward their investigation. But in a moment 
a sigh of relief went up from the sergeant as the lid gave at 
last and revealed the contents. 

“Guns!” he said, devoutly. 

“Ha! German! Cast your eye on ’em, Flaherty! The mur- 
derin’ rapscallions! *Twas to Dublin they was meanin’ to take 
*em, mark my words, Flaherty! It’s the Sinn Feiners as land- 
ed ’em and that divil of a Rosmoyne crowd that was handlin’ 
‘em. If them horses didn’t have their last feed forninst the 
Two Rocks I'll eat me hat. You gentlemen will wait an’ give 
your evidence, please. Step inside, sirs.” 

“That’s all well enough,” objected Nelson, “but we’re hungry. 
we haven’t had anything to eat since yesterday noon. We'll get 
our breakfasts and be back in half an hour.” 


|. ee the sergeant was adamant. So, with sighs, they pre- 
ceded their captor up the steps and into the bare office in- 
side, where, for twenty or twenty-five minutes, they stifled the 
demands of two healthy appetites. Several constables strolled 
in before the captain materialized. He proved to be a slight, 
wistful looking man with a Cockney accent and a manner at 
once apologetic and suspicious. The boys’ troubles began the 
moment the sergeant had finished the story. The captain bent 
a mild blue eye on them and announced sadly: 
“Wotever you sy will be used agynst you, my men.” 
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One of the guards came running toward them, bayonet lowered 
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The captain asked 
them many questions and 
wrote down every an- 
swer slowly, sadly, la- 
boriously. ‘They had to 
delve into ancient his- 
tory to satisfy the offi- 
cial, trace their ances- 
tors back to the third 
generation, tell their re- 
ligious beliefs, political 
predelictions and ethical 
standards. At last they 
were allowed to stagger 
forth in search of food, 
and if ever food tasted 
better than it did that 
morning neither of the 
boys was able to remem- 
ber the occasion. After 
a long, dreamy _half- 
hour over the empty 
coffee cups they set out 
for the landing and the 
ships. 

When he reached the 
Gyandotte Nelson re- 
ported to the officer of 
the deck and hurried 
below to change before 
he should be sent for to 
face the first lieutenant. 
This interview proved 
to be less of an ordeal 
than he had _ feared, 
for his straightforward 
story, strange as it was, 
carried conviction and 
more than once brought 
a fleeting smile to the 
officer’s face. 

“I'll look into the 
story, Troy,” was the 
decision, “and if I find that it’s just as you’ve told it, you'll 
hear no more. Hereafter, however, see that you keep close 
enough to the ship so that weather conditions won’t get you 
into trouble. Frustrating Feinians is all very well in a way, 
Troy, but you aren’t here for that.” 


es the afternoon the Chief Constable came aboard in company 
with two minor officials and Nelson had to go through the 
story again. This time he was made to feel somewhat less like 
a criminal. In fact, the Chief intimated that he and Martin 
had displayed wit and courage and seemed inclined to be a 
trifle grateful, which, considering that they had captured more 
than a hundred rifles, Nelson secretly thought only proper. 

The two boys met but once more in Queenstown when their 
liberties overlapped only an hour or so. The next day the 
submarine flotilla slid quietly out of the harbor, with the old 
mother ship wobbling along behind, and was soon out of sight 
around Roche’s Point. 

Nelson missed Martin horribly at first, but, fortunately for 
his spirits, the Gyandotte followed the submarines through the 
booms just two days later, picking her way between anchored 
mines as daintily as any fine lady avoiding mud puddles, and, 
wig-wagging a last signal to the forts, headed south. Nelson 
saw the hills of Queenstown fade into the brown and purple 
shadows of evening and finally disappear. 

In the morning they were out of sight of land, lounging over 
a calm gray-blue sea in company with three destroyers. At 
daylight the four ships scuttled into line and held a conversa- 
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tion by means of gay signal 
flags. The lookouts had hourly 
spasms, for that summer the 
waters around Great Britain 
and France three hundred miles 
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is as fine a con- 
ning tower for 
practice purposes as could be desired. The destroyers were 
new at the game and consequently were full of enthusiasm, so 
half a dozen times that day the sharp bark of a three-inch or 
four-inch gun was heard. When it wasn’t inanimate wreckage 
that made a lookout gasp and shout incoherently it was a por- 
poise, which, appearing suddenly near the bow, suggests to an 
anxious lookout a torpedo. The Gyandotte was theoretically 
blown to bits at least five times that day by playful porpoises! 


Tip was proud of the camouflaging 


HE next morning, five hundred miles east of Land’s End, 

they awoke to green seas that buffeted the bow under the 
steady push of a southeast wind and to a sky that alternated 
sun and squall. The destroyers rolled merrily and the spin- 
drift flew aft as far as their second stacks. There was more 
signaling about noon and at two o’clock smoke was sighted 
ahead and the four ships ploughed into an anxious group of 
transports and convoys. The transports were big passenger 
liners and their decks were solid brown streaks, where boys in 
khaki waved and cheered as the newcomers approached. 

That was a fine sight to Nelson. Leaning from the Gyan- 
dotte’s Number Four gun port, he waved back, and cheered a 
little, too, but was rather too chokey to make much noise. He 
could not see the expression of an individual countenance, but 
it seemed to him that a sort of composit and kindly grin 
beamed over the water from every one of the troopships. He 
felt very warm about his heart and a trifle damp of eye, but 
was proud and haughty and would not have given a plugged 
nickel for the whole German Empire just then. 

The Gyandotte, flags fluttering, siren shrieking once or twice, 
sped along the edge of the crowd and wheeled into position far 
back on the starboard, almost touching elbows with a still 
smaller cruiser. Twelve transports and six convoys had been 
the story until the new escort arrived. Now there were but 
four of the original convoys left, for two had already turned 
back to the west. The convoy now consisted of three cruisers— 
one an armored craft—and five destroyers. The “Big Lady” 
was saturnine and forbidding, like a great gray bulldog; she 
had four ridiculously high funnels and a basket mast forward 
and a military mast aft, and was all broken out with search- 
lights like a child with measles. She was the flagship, and 
signaled orders so fast that the signalmen dripped perspiration 
in the teeth of a south-east wind; she gave the impression that 
she might be short-tempered, and the result was that in an in- 
credibly short time everyone was in the right place and the 
twelve adventurers were ploughing on again at standard speed 
for the port of Bordeaux. 
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i was well worth seeing, that little Armada, Nel- 
son thought. He could not see it all at once, for 
the two destroyers ploughing ahead were so far 
away that he caught only occasional glimpses of 
them, but he could see enough to feel a thrill of 
pride. The convoys encompassed the 
\ transports as collies herd a flock of 
sheep. In the lead were the two de- 
stroyers, while along the flanks were the 
four cruisers, and two other destroyers 
plunged along behind. 
Finally, after three 
days, the dim, blue shore- 
line of 
France crept 
up above the 






misty edge of the sea, and at 
evening they were anchored in the broad estu- 
ary of the Gironde. It was early morning be- 
fore the tide favored and the transports and one convoy rattled 
their winches and steamed up the river. The other ships slept 
at their anchors until daylight and then turned their bows sea- 
ward once more. When Nelson looked through a port in the 
morning he found the Gyandotte lying in sight of the pictur- 
esque, red-roofed city of Bordeaux. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Tip, oF THE Sans Sovci 


To next day Nelson went sight-seeing with a large 


+ a | 


party, but he lost them somewhere ashore and presently 

he found himself wandering along the river street alone. 
A United States uniform, army or navy, was_ sufficient 
voucher to carry its wearer almost anywhere, he found. The 
“French folk smiled and murmured “Bon jour!” and every face 
seemed to hold a welcome. Nelson wished he knew more 
French; he wished, too, that he was more courageous with the 
‘little he did know! The coalyards and dockyards were guard- 
ed by United States Marines, and with several of these Nelson 
conversed. They were not exactly enthusiastic about their 
work, for they all wanted something more exciting, or, at least, 
more diversified, than standing guard over piers. But they 
spoke hopefully of better times. 

“We aren’t worrying,” said one youth, who showed more 
curiosity about the standing of the Chicago American baseball 
team than anything else. “Pershing’ll have us out of here 
pretty quick. Anyone can do this job. We're fighters, and 
we'll be needed at the front before long. Meanwhile, this is a 
nice old burg and the folks are mighty decent to us.” 

Beyond some big locks a huge transport that had been a 
German liner a few months ago was taking on coal. Nelson’s 
uniform gained him admittance at the gate. He looked on for 
some time and presently his attention was attracted by a squad 
of about forty workers in gray uniforms with a half dozen pic- 
turesque French soldiers, carryingeguns with extremely long 
bayonets, in charge. For an instant Nelson was puzzled. Then 
it dawned on him that he was looking on his first batch of Ger- 
man prisoners, and he moved nearer. They looked rather dirty, 
but cheerful, he thought. Evidently they preferred such a task 
to holding down a muddy trench somewhere on the front, and, 
doubtless, they were getting enough to eat, which, if the tales 
one heard were true, would not have been the case had they 
been back in their own country. Nelson could not feel much 
enmity against them: they looked too commonplace and dull. 
Many of them glanced at him with mild curiosity as they 
passed, and one or two grinned. The guards leaned on their 
rifles and merely watched. Escape would probably have been 
impossible, since a marine was stationed at every outlet. 


RESENTLY he moved across to where the prisoners were 
out of ear-shot of the guards and were conversing in low 
tones. One of their number, a round-faced youth of twenty- 
two or thereabouts, was working by himself, carrying long 
iron bolts. Nelson observed that he was not overburdening 
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himself and that he looked quite satis- 
fied. The second time he passed he 
looked across at Nelson, smiled and 
said: “Hello, kid!’ Nelson said 
“Hello” in reply before he was struck 
with the oddity of the phrase coming 
from the lips of a German prisoner of 
war. On his return he stopped. 

“How’s everything in America?” he 
asked, with only a slight accent. 

“All right,” answered Nel- 
son. 

“I used to live there,” went 
on the other. “St. Louis. 
Great town, St. Louis. I lived 
there eight years. Were those 
American soldiers on those 
ships?” 

ay 

“Honest?” 

Nelson replied in the affirm- 
ative and the German looked 
thoughtful. “If that’s true they 
lied to us,’ he said. “They 
told us the Yankees wouldn’t 
come. They say that yet, I 
think. Are you telling the 
truth?” 

“Of course! If you’ve lived 
in St. Louis you ought to 
know an American soldier 
when you see one.” 

The other shook his head. 
“I never saw any when I was 
there. Well, I guess this war 
won't last much longer, eh?” 

“I hope not.” 

“So do I. I’ve had three 
years of it.” 

“How long have you been a 
prisoner?” asked Nelson. 

“Four months. It’s bet- 
ter than fighting.” He 
grinned and winked. “There 
was an American in the 
prison camp where I was 44 
guard last winter who ; 
used to say the United 
States would be in the war 
soon, but I didn’t believe him. 
He was a sailor, like you, but not 
in the Navy. Now I know that 
he was right.” § 

“What sort of a looking fs 
man was he?” asked Nelson. 5 

“Oh, he was a tall, oldish We 
man. I must go on or ' 
Frenchie will stick me with 
his bayonet.” 

“Wait! What was his name, 
this man you speak of?” 
“T don’t know. I never knew his name. 


He had a number, but I forget it. He i 


was all right. Nice man. Ship’s cap- 
tain, I think. Tall, big fellow, with—” 

There was a shout, and one of the 
guards came running toward them, 
bayonet lowered. The German laughed and 
moved on to receive a scolding. Having fin- 
ished with the prisoner, the guard hurried to- 
ward Nelson. He was polite, but stern, and 
talked so fast/that, even had Nelson understood 
French, he would not have followed him. But 
the meaning was apparent. It was forbidden 
to speak with the prisoners. Nelson tried halt- 


ingly to explain that the prisoner in question had information 
of interest to him, but he could not find enough words, and the A police sergeant was A Fritz who will not run!” 


guard evidently knew no English. 
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rey lingered, but on his next trip the German sedu- 
lously avoided his vicinity, and, as the guards were watch- 
ing him closely every moment, he finally gave up the attempt. 
Of course, he reflected, it was probably only a coincidence. 
There were doubtless many Americans at German prison 
camps who had been ship’s captains and who were 

tall and “oldish.” Still, he could not rid himself of 

the idea that the man who had predicted the entry of 

America into the war was his father. He determined 

to return and try to secure the intercession 
of the Gyandotte’s commander to gain further 
speech with the prisoner, but the captain was 
on shore and remained there until late that 
evening. Nelson took his gun captain, Garey, 
into his confidence meanwhile, and Garey was 
sympathetic, but not particularly impressed. 

“It’s one chance in a hundred, Troy,” he 
said. “Take the average Yankee skipper, and 
it’s dollars to doughnuts that he’s thin and 
tall and middle-aged. You see, about all the 
American prisoners the Germans have so far 
are men they’ve taken off ships. It wouldn’t 
do any harm to hear what that Fritz has to 
say, but I wouldn’t hope for much. What 

camp was it?” 

“He didn’t tell me. I was 
going to ask, but the guard 
butted in just then.” 

“Well, you get speech with 
the Old Man, and maybe he 
can fix it for you. He will if 
he can, anyway.” 

But the next morning, soon 
after daybreak, the Gyan- 
dotte pulled up her anchors 
and picked her way down- 
stream through the mine fields 
and headed towards Queens- 
town. 


Nevertheless, after the first 
disappointment, Nelson was 
happier for that chance meet- 
ing. Sometimes he 
told himself that it 
was silly to think 
that the German had 
really had speech 
with his father, but, 
as drowning persons 

Py clutch at straws, si 
Py? Nelson clutched at tha 

: little bit of encouragement. 
lt made life far happier, in 
any case. 

For a month longer the 
Gyandotte had her base at 
Queenstown and 
convoyed trans- 
ports and great 
cargo ships through 
the danger zone. 
a Six days outside 

i followed by three days in port was the 
; usual rule. Excitement was always just 
over the horizon, but seldom appeared 
to cheer the monotony. 










































































































O*% every trip there were alarms, and some- 

times a periscope or conning tower was 

actually sighted. But always the submarine 
dived before she was in range. Nelson found 
himself sympathizing with the destroyer men, 
who chanted a ditty to the effect that: 

oo ly We joined the Limie ‘gobs,’ also, 

. ‘ 












To battle with the Hun, 
And now we’re waiting patiently 


carefully introducing a ‘ 
chisel under the lid (Continued on page 74) 
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Vur little friend 
the white-footed 
mouse 


WANTED: OBSERVATIONS OF THE WHITE-FOOTED 
MOUSE 


66 F all the small mice of North America, I consider 
this the most beautiful, and one of the most inter- 
esting.” Thus writes William T. Hornaday, the ex- 
pert on all forms of animal life, in regard to the 

white-footed or deer mouse. When he says that he regards 

this particular form of animal as “the most beautiful” and 

“most interesting” it is surely a good suggestion for observa- 

tion on the part of our Scouts. Any naturalist will welcome 

reliable observations of this wonderful little animal, of which 
there are so many differences in habits, shades of coloring, 
length of tail, etc., that there are now in the United States and 

Canada seventy recognized species and subspecies of this mouse 

alone. 

This enumeration does not take into consideration the large 
number of other kinds of mice. I know, of course, that the 
white-footed mouse is correctly named in that it belongs to 
the mouse family, but it seems to me a case in which a reputa- 
tion is injured through association with bad company, for, due 
largely to the vermin of house and barn, the common concep- 
tion of a mouse is not pleasing, although many good things may 
be said of even the household pest. 

The white-footed mouse appeals to me more as associated 
with squirrels. It often makes its home far up in trees and 
shrubs, sometimes building its own nest but frequently taking 
possession of a deserted bird’s nest, as is so delightfully pic- 
tured in the accompanying drawing by our artist, Mr. George 
A. King. For such a snug little home the mouse does not use 
the nest exactly as left by the birds but adds its own ingenious 
touches of leaf protection, decoration and coziness. 

One reason why I always think of the white-footed mouse as 
closely associated with the squirrels is because I have frequently 
found these nests made of “chewed-up” material somewhat 
after the manner of the red squirrel. Not long ago, in opening 
a beehive in which I supposed was a very weak colony of honey- 
bees, I found that every bee was dead and that between the 
frames a pair of white-footed mice was rearing a family in a 
wonderfully cozy mass of grasses, fibers and cottony material. 
It surely did not have any resemblance whatever to our com- 
mon idea of a mouse nest, but at once brought up the picture 
of a squirrel’s nest. Sometimes when the nests are made be- 
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neath logs or woodpiles they are very much like those of other 
mice, simply little piles of soft grass lined with feathers and 
thistledown. 

The white-foot does not fear the coldest of weather and yet 
undoubtedly does take hibernating naps for days or weeks at a 
time. Tender as are these mice they may be found abroad on 
the bitterest nights of winter. One wonders just what is the 
plan on which they do their sleeping and their foraging for 
food. It would seem from our point of view that they should 
sleep in the colder weather and go abroad in the warmer, but 
such is not always the habit of these little fellows. 


ips many respects the white-footed mice suggest flying squir- 
rels, not so much in their nesting habits as in their unsus- 
picious manner of living. Like the squirrels, they are armed 
with sharp biting teeth, but both the squirrels and the mice 
may often be captured in the hands without their offering any 
special resistance. They are, therefore, easily tamed and make 
delightful pets. Much as is already known about them there is 
still much to be learned. 

Some of us who have carefully studied these animals have 
received with considcrable doubt the statement of the .ate 
M. A. Walton, the hermit, that the mice have a method of drum- 
ming with the feet as the chief means of communicating with 
one another. It seems to be a well-established fact, based on 
reliable observation, that the mice car and do drum with their 
feet. The question is, do they by this means convey a message 
and, if so, what is the code? Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’ 
writes as follows: 

“I have often seen the performance. The mouse beats on any 
near object, with the palm of one paw, so rapidly that i) makes 
a drum-roll suggesting the call of the downy woodpecker, but 
extremely short and soft. I believe the Arctic deermouse uses 


the same means of communicating with its fellows.” 
I wish some of our scouts would obtain one or more of these 
interesting animals, care for them in the best possible manner 





and observe 7 Weaeiaa 
their habits. 
There is already 
enough known 
about them to 
insure the ob- 
servations being 
worth while, 
and there is 
enough not defi- 
nitely known to 
stimulate the 
real spirit of 
scouting, which 
is to find out 
something not 
already known 
and report it. 
There is, how- 
ever, a certain 
danger to be 
avoided in ob- 
serving these 
mice. I do not 
refer to danger 
to one’s person 
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The rest kept on without 
as much as hesitating and came up 
against the door full speed 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Fight in the Stone House. 


ERY often in the trenches or on the march I thought 

of the far-away “Treasure Island” nights in my room 

at home and I would say to myself: “Tommy, you 

never expected then that some day you’d be going Jim 
Hawkins one better, did you, now?” 

I bring in Jim Hawkins again because I am drawing near 
to an adventure that has reminded me ever since of the liveli- 
est part of that boy’s story, the pirates’ attack on the block- 
house. Many times at home I had dreamed about that fight 
and of course in the dream I was not Tommy Kehoe, but the 
Hawkins boy. Dreams like that do not come true once in a 
million times, but mine did. Only in my case the heroes were 
outside and the villains within. 

We were marching cheerily along toward Arras and must 
have been about six miles from the town. It was four o’clock 
on a warm, sunny afternoon. Our throats were dry and our 
stomachs empty, but our hearts were light enough. 

In front of us between bare fields lay a long stretch of white 
road, Off near the sky line stood a gloomy-looking stone 
house. As we came nearer we saw that the windows were all 
smashed and that the roof was torn by shells. 

I cannot say what there was about that dismal house that 
made it uncanny, but I have learned that often when things 
are wrong while seeming to be all right, there’s something in- 
side a man, which he cannot explain, that tells him so. 

We were within perhaps a hundred yards of the house when 
I thought I saw a man’s head at one of the broken windows. 
The next moment came the dreadful click-click-click-click that 
we had heard so often. Machine guns! They were being fired 
from those windows. 

“Typewriters!” cried Billy, his eyes growing big with sur- 
prise. 

The same instant a man in front of him fell forward and 
lay still. I saw two more drop before we could fall into posi- 
tion. 

In less than a minute we were lined up along the road, those 
in the front line lying flat on their stomachs, the line behind on 
their knees and the men in the rear standing up, and then our 
bullets began to patter against the walls of the house like a 
hailstorm. But the Germans were well protected and had had 
plenty of time to make all their arrangements for defending 
themselves before they opened fire on us. 


ORE of our men fell. There was no cover in sight. We 
might have fallen. back out of range and have waited for 
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the artillery to come up, but I suppose our officers must have 
wanted to take some prisoners, since they are valuable for the 
useful information they often give. There would not have been 
any prisoners if the artillery had got to work, besides which 
the artillery might have been hours away. 

The men spread out all around and kept on pumping shot 


at the house. I think we did put one or two of their guns out 

of action, but at least one was still going and now and then 

one of our men would fall. After a time one of our officers, 

who had been skirmishing about through the fields, came back 

with the news that he had found a big log to use as a battering 

ram and some of the men went with him to get it. They came - 
back in a few minutes with the trunk of a tree fifteen or 

twenty feet long and at least a foot thick. 

A squad of men got hold of it and went charging down the 
road as fast as they could go, yelling like savages. In front 
of them, with a good grip on the end of the log, was old Bone- 
sey, the ex-burglar, while Martin, the Scotland Yard man, was 
running along behind keeping an eye on him. All of us who 
were still on that side of the house went tearing after them. 
The machine gun bullets were spattering all around us in the 
dust, but we did not care. 

Old Bonesey and the rest of the crowd with the ram were 
making a bee-line for the front door of the house. One of 
them dropped dead when they were within thirty yards of it, 
but the rest kept on without so much as hesitating and came 
up against the door at full speed. The big log struck it square 
in the center, there was a tremendous crash, and the whole 
door flew into pieces. 

Half a dozen men dived through the broken door before the 
splinters had stopped flying. By the time I got there the 
ground floor was so jammed with Huns and Tommies that there 
was not room to swing a gun. 


THINK the first men to rush in must have killed or 

wounded a good many of the Germans, but there were still 
plenty of them to be accounted for. It was the liveliest hand- 
to-hand fighting I had ever seen. There was scarcely room for 
bayonet work or even for shooting, though now and then a gun 
would go off. Our men were using their knives and their fists. 
The yells and groans and occasional shots made a terrible noise. 

It was not the sort of a mess for me since I am too small 
for such close hand-to-hand work as that and I could not see a 
Fritzie in the lot who did not stand head and shoulders above 
me. In a corner of the room stood a huge Prussian who was 
using the butt of his gun as a club and nobody could get near 
him. He could have been shot, of course, but either nobody 
cared to fire at him or nobody thought of it. I think it must 
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have been the fun of a hand-to-hand fight with him that kept 
them from shooting. His gun was swinging like the sail of a 
windmill in a gale and a Tommy with his knife in his hand 
who tried to crawl under it was knocked flat. 

At this the big Hun gave a roar like a lion and began to 
bellow names at us. He called us pigs, and probably a good 
many worse things, too, but it did not hurt our feelings much 
since we could not understand more than one word in ten. 

A moment later one of the “pigs” jabbed at him with a 
bayonet but Fritzie parried it and sent the Tommy’s gun flying 
against the wall. It must have been two or three minutes that 
he held everybody off. Then a Tommy made a spring for him, 
as quick as a cat, and drove a knife into him. Fritzie’s gun 
dropped with a crash to the floor and he fell on top of it. 

The big room in which ali this fighting took place covered 
almost all the ground floor but there was a little room adjoin- 
ing and I saw some of the Tommies standing at the door and 
looking into it. I squeezed in among them and there before us 
lay a man, a woman and a baby stone dead. They had been 
stabbed with bayonets. I never felt so much like fighting as 
when I saw that little baby lying there. Old Bonesey was in 
the group at the door and, though he as well as all of us had 
seen many dreadful things before that day, there were big 
tears running down his face. 

By that time the fighting on the lower floor was over. There 
was not a live German left on it who was not wounded though 
several had jumped through the windows and had been cap- 
tured by men watching outside. But there was a staircase 
running down along the wall of the big room and two men 
among several who had tried to climb it had been shot down 
by Germans who were lying flat on the upper landing. 

A dozen Tommies made a rush for the stairs but the Ger- 
mans, lying well sheltered on the floor at the top, shot down 
into the thick of the crowd, hitting three or four, and sending 
the rest back to cover. It began to look as if four or five 
Fritzies could hold those stairs against a regiment. 


OR a moment after that last rush for the stairs all the noise 

died down and we heard from the floor above a sound that 
made us all stand still and listen. It was a queer, whimpering 
cry. We knew no man would cry like that. It might have been 
a woman, but it sounded more like a child. 

“The devils!” snarled a man in front of me under his breath, 
and sprang for the stairs. Just in time somebody pulled him 
back. It would have been sure death for him if he had gone 
a few steps more. 

It was Bonesey who showed us how to do it. Housebreaking 
was just in his line, and he knew exactly how to go about the 
work that lay before us. He 
whispered a few words to a 
sergeant and then rushed 
outdoors. Most of us fol- 
lowed him to the rear of the 
house where the roof of a 

porch jutted out below 

a second-story window. 
There he climbed to the 
shoulders of a 
Tommy who stood 
against a pillar of 
the porch and went 
up to the roof like a 
monkey and the rest of 
us followed him as fast 
as we could. Then we 
made a rush for the 
windows. With the 
points of their bayonets 
the men in front drove 
the Germans back and 
jumped into the house. 

I got there just be- 
hind the first rush and 
saw in the center of the 
big room—there was 
only one room on that 
floor—a Tommy grip- 
a Hun by the 
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throat and strangling the life out of him. Another Fritzie 
knocked me flat as he fell over me with a knife thrust clear 
through him. Our men had not forgotten what they had seen 
in the little room downstairs and they were not taking any 
more prisoners. They were not letting any more wounded go 
either. 

Then came a rush of feet on the stairs. The Tommies below 
had been listening to the fighting, and had not been able to 
hold themselves back any longer. They drove the German: 
at the top back into the room and came piling in after them. 


UDDENLY, as all that mass of fighting men drove in on 

us, there was a frightful crash. The whole house seemed 
to be going to pieces. The shell-torn roof had fallen in on us, 
and we were half buried in the ruins. The air was so full 
of flying dust and splinters and plaster that we could scarcely 
see, 
The falling timbers had knocked me off my feet but I picked 
myself up, sound enough except for a few bruises, and looking 
around saw Tommies everywhere rubbing the dust and plaster 
out of their eyes, most of them unhurt, though one had been 
killed by a falling beam and several were badly cut and bruised. 
The strangest sight of all was a Tommy crawling about with 
a knife in his hand making sure no Germans were left alive 
under the rubbish. 

Dead Germans were everywhere in the ruin and the walls 
were covered with blood. As I stood there half dazed I 
thought of the whimpering cry we had heard while we were 
in the room below and wondered what it could have been. 
For a moment I could see nothing but the Tommies and the 
dead Germans. Then, in a dark corner, I saw two girls cower- 
ing close together on the floor. One looked to be not more 
than fourteen years old and the other a year or two younger. 
They looked as if they were ready to faint with fright and 
there was a half-mad stare in their big, dark eyes. 

We got them away from that awful place as soon as we 
could and out in the fields, in the bright sunshine, a little color 
came back into their cheeks, they became less frightened and 
were able to talk with us. 

They told us that just before we appeared on the road the 
Germans, who had been drinking and acted like madmen, had 
killed their father, mother and baby sister. Then they had 
dragged the two little girls to the floor above. We had come 
just in time to save them. 

A little later the London Scottish Regiment came in sight 
and we turned the little girls over to them. Then we marched 
on. 


CHAPTER XIV 
An Old Pal “Goes West” 


AS we marched away from that stone house while the sun 

was shining on the fields and the birds were singing all 
around us and everything was so quiet and peaceful it seemed 
as if I must have dreamed the dreadful things that had been 
happening only a few minutes before. I turned my head for 
a last look at the place, half thinking it might have faded 
away, as had those dreams back home. But there it was 
against the sky, the gloomiest, creepiest-looking house I should 
ever care to see. It seemed then more dreadful than before 
with its broken roof and its dark, empty windows, for I knew 
there was blood trickling down its stairs and that there were 
dead men lying on the floors. 

“°*Twould be nice, to my way of thinkin’, if we should find 
the bloomin’ war hall over, and ’ear they was sendin’ us back 
to Blighty,” said Bonesey, who was marching beside me. “I’m 
tired of the fightin’, Mascot. I want to get back to Blighty, 
and ear the noises in the streets, and see the people goin’ by, 
and drop in at a pub for a swig o’ beer. ’Alf dead I am for 
a sight o’ good ol’ Lunnon.” 

“It’s my morning tub I’m dying for,” put in Billy. “I 
haven’t had @ bath in a week, and there’s the blood of one of 
those bloomin’ Huns back there on my hands this minute. Per- 
haps we'll come to a brook soon.” 

“Yer must ’ave some fish blood in yer,” Bonesey grumbled. 
“Never ’ave I ’eard of a bloke so fond of sousin’ ’imself 
in water.” 

Our kitchen wagons came up a little later, gave us our supper 
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At this the big Hun gave a roar like a lion. 


beside the road and we spent the night there, getting a fine 
long sleep in the dry grass. 

When we woke up in the morning we heard the guns south 
of us, and we knew it might be many a night before we should 
have such another rest. 

“Funny ’ow I keeps thinkin’ of Blighty, Mascot,” said 
Bonesey, as we rolled up our blankets. “I wants to get out 
o’ the fightin’ and go back there w’ere it’s peaceful. I ’ad a 
bad dream last night, and something’s goin’ to ’appen to me 
if I don’t.” 

But the big guns were calling us again, and there was not 
a chance of going back to Blighty yet unless we were hit. 

“Ear them guns,” Bonesey grumbled. “Hits always them 
guns, sayin’ ‘’Urry up’ to us poor blokes. And we'll ’urry 
up once too often and ‘go west,’ where there’s many a good 
lad gone before us who’s lyin’ under the daisies now.” 


E got to the edge of Arras that morning, and the Boches 

‘were waiting for us in houses and cellars and behind piles 
of broken stones. Our artillery was playing on them but it 
did not seem to do-much good. We infantry lads were the 
ones for that kind of work. The big guns might have pounded 
away there for a month without cleaning the Huns out from 
such hiding places. 

Not so much as the shadow of a German did we see as we 
came to the streets and the place was as quiet as a graveyard. 
A hungry-looking cat crept across the way in front of us and 
that was the only living thing in sight. 

Oh, what a place it was! Grass and weeds growing in the 
wide cracks of the cobble-stone paving, heaps of bricks and 
stones where houses had stood, rows of houses still standing, 
but roofless and with only ugly holes where the windows had 
been. 

I jumped when I heard the rattle of a machine gun. it came 
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so suddenly out of the quiet. All at once the guns began to 
play on us from at least half a dozen places. 

In our first rush we took some cellars from which the Ger- 
mans had been shooting at us. They kept their guns going 
till our front line was almost on top of them, and then threw 
up their hands, yelling “Kamerad!” But our lads did not 
think they had surrendered soon enough and gave some of them 
the bayonet by way of a lesson. Fritzie had a nasty way of 
keeping his gun going till the last second and then raising that 
“Kamerad” cry, just as if he had not been shooting our men 
down as long as he could after he knew his game was up. 

About twenty of us were working our way through a nar- 
row lane when a bullet hit the ground a couple of yards in 
front of me. It had come from a little cottage a few yards 
ahead. We fired at the windows, made a rush at the place and 
broke the door down. As it fell in a machine gun began to 
bark in another house near by and, huddled all together as 
we were, we were a fine target. Before all of us could dive 
in through the broken door the gun got two of us and bored 
a hole through the helmet of a third without hurting him. 

The house seemed to have been deserted. We had a bomber 
with us, and he went nosing about to see if there were any 
place where he should drop the stuff he carried. The upper 
story had been blown off by shells, so there was only the 
floor we were on and the cellar where any one might be hiding. 
We poked about behind piles of rubbish and into what was 
left of a closet, and looked into a broken chimney-hole, but 
we found nobody. But there were plenty of signs that the 
Huns had been there recently. 

“We might take a look in the cellar,” I said to the Corporal. 

“And get our heads blown off like as not,” he answered. 
“We'lkilet the lad with the bombs attend to the cellar. Clear 
out fhrough the back while he does the trick.” 

¢ pS" (Continued on page 54) 
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Launching the canoes after a portage 


CHAPTER XXX 


He Gores Our Arrer New ApveNTURES AND NEARLY FINDs THE 
GREATEST OF ALL 


Theodore Roosevelt had been defeated. It 
was a Democratic year with the Democratic party 
everywhere victorious. Republicans blamed Roosevelt 
bitterly for the Democratic landslide and for the dis- 

ruption of their own party. The winds of controversy beat 
about his head. Roosevelt let them blow and sat down and 
wrote his autobiography. Through the Outlook he continued 
to swing his broadsword for progressive principles; and once 
in court he swung it most effectively in defense of his own per- 
sonal reputation. 

In July he was on the rim of the Grand Canyon of the Col- 
orado with his younger sons, Archie and Quentin, 
hunting cougar. From the gorgeous country above 
the canyon, fresh with pine and spruce and clear 
springs, he led them into the grim desolation of the 
Navajo Desert. 

Roosevelt returned home from the 
Southwest in August. Two months 
later he was aboard the Lamport and 
Holt S. S. “Vandyck,” steaming south- 
ward in quest of new adventures. He 
had been invited to speak before cer- 
tain learned societies in South America 
on the problems of government in a de- 
mocracy and had accepted with zest, 
seeing in the invitation an opportunity 
to carry out an old and cherished plan 
of his to explore the jungles of Brazil. 

He reached Rio de Janeiro the middle 
of October and for six weeks traveled 
on the beaten trail southwest to Monte- 
video in Uruguay and Buenos Aires in 
the Argentine, northwest to Tuenman, 
southwest again across the Andes to 
Valparaiso and Santiago de Chile, 
straight south to the borders of Pata- 
gonia and then again across the Andes 
by ox-train through wild and wonderful 
country northeastward back to Buenos 
Aires. 

IS journey might have been a con- 

tinuation of his triumphant passage 
through Europe. Everywhere he was 
greeted with extraordinary enthusiasm 
by crowds that lined the streets and 
thronged the squares. Here, as in Eu- 
rope, he spoke fearlessly and directly. 

Again and again he thrust at the habit 

of revolution as the worst foe of demo- 

tinuation of his triumphant passage 

Copyright, 1918, by Hermann Hagedorn. 
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roe. Doctrine; he defended his action in regard to Panama. 
To Roosevelt this six weeks’ succession of ever-changing 
scenes and men and problems and ideas was one of absorbing 
interest. He loved to draw out of the statesmen he met the 
stories of their difficulties and successes and years of popular 
favor had failed to make him blasé to the cheering of great 
crowds But he loved adventure even more than he loved poli- 
tics and he was not sorry when, early in December, accom- 
panied by Kermit, who was on engineering work in South 
America, and Father Zahm, himself an explorer, he left Buenos 
Aires and the civilized world for the jungles of Brazil. 


HE President of Paraguay had put his own gunboat-yacht 
at the disposal of the Roosevelt party for the ascent of the 
Paraguay and, day after day, they steamed northward through 
the level ranch country under the tropical heat, mov- 
ing now and again by picturesque old towns whose his- 
tory went back three hundred years to the conquista- 
dores or stopping for news at quaint settlements where 
scantily clad Indians gazed at them 
curiously. At the Brazilian border they 
were met by Colonel Rondon, an in- 
trepid explorer of the upper Amazon, 
whom the Brazilian Government had 
put at Roosevelt’s disposal; and at Co- 
rumbia by Fiala, Cherrie and Miller, 
the naturalists assigned to the party by 
the Museum of Natural History, under 
whose auspices Roosevelt was to make 
his explorations. From Corumbia they 
took a week’s hunting trip up the Ta- 
guary after jaguar and peccary, then, 
on Christmas Day, proceeded up the 
Paraguay through marshy country to 
Sao Luis de Caceres, where they ex- 
changed their little steamer for a launch 
and dugouts and moved northward up 
the swift clear water of the River of 
Tapirs, now hunting in the dense forest 
that rose from the river-bank like a 
wall; now and then passing a lonely 
ranch; now gliding’ through pitiless wil- 
derness; now mooring by some clearing 
beautiful with palms and violet orchids 
and butterflies of gorgeous coloring. 
The current became more rapid. Here 
and there they ran into broken water. 
The middle of January they reached 
Tapirapon and, leaving the river be- 
hind, proceeded with horses, packmules 
and oxen into the highland wilderness. 
Their course lay for a day through 
dense tropical forests, but they came at 
last to a native village where the Sacred 
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River breaks in majestic 
thunderous falls. The na- 
tives were friendly, for 
Colonel Rondon was a 
counsellor and guardian 
loved of all, and they re- 
ceived the explorers with- 
out fear or shyness. At 
this village they spent the 
night, then pushed o1 
through pouring rain co 
the Falls of Up/‘acity, 
dropped from a_ great 
shelving rock amid the 
towering growth of the 
tropical forest, 30° feet 
to the gorge of swirl- 
ing water below. 


HERE the party di- 
vided, Father Zahm 
returning to Tapirapon 
and Fiala proceeding 
northward to explore the 
Riol-Papagio and _ the 
other members 9: the ex- 


vedition tvzm..¢ eastward into the wild re- 
gion of the naked Nhambignaras. 
ahead of them 
on their journey, bu: there was no forage. 
mules as well as the oxen weakened anc nine of them 
dropped behind in the first three days. 
pushed on through tropical heat and crossed the 
headwaters of the Tapajos, ferried across by a 
native soldier who guarded the telegraph line which Colonel 
Rondon had constructed far up into the wilderness. The coun- 
try now became more hilly, with many swollen rivers which 
they waded or crossed by rude native bridges. At a cluster of 
huts called Bonifacio they paused for a day and once more 
Miller and three of the Brazilians moved on 
to descend the Gy-Parana to Manaos; Roosevelt, Rondon, Ker- 
mit, Cherrie, and two of the other Brazilians, with sixteen pad- 
dlers and seven dugouts, proceeded to the bank of the unex- 
plored stream nearby known as the River of Doubt. 

On the afternoon of February 27th the Roosevelt 
party started down the river. Theswollen torrent was 
swift and brown, and of the canoes one was small, 
one was cranky and two were old, water-logged and 
All were over-laden; the paddlers, lithe as 
panthers and brawny as bears, were expert watermen. 


drove a dozen steers 


divided the party. 


leaky. 


The expedition pro- 
ceeded slowly, for Rondon 
and Kermit had under- 
taken the arduous task of 
surveying the river’s tor- 
tuous course. To right 
and left was dense forest 
with little wild life, only 
here and there a mon- 
key or a_ bright-plu- 
maged parakeet or veno- 
mous coral-snake. Four 
days, through varying 
weather, they drifted leis- 
urely down stream, camp- 
ing at the river’s edge. 

On the fourth day the 
current quickened. They 
heard rapids ahead and 
ran their big canoes 
ashore while they pushed 
forward on foot. They 
found that the river-bed, 
which not a mile ‘above 
was a hundred yards 
wide, here narrowed in 
one place to six feet or 
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The Roosevelt party after a peccary hunt 
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less, gushing torrentially 
through a craggy gorge. 

The rapids were far 
too wild to run in the 
canoes and for two and 
a half days they labored, 
carrying the heavy dug- 
outs with their cargo a 
mile through the dense 
jungle. They chopped a 
road through the forest 
and harnessed two by two 
on the rope, dragged the 
heavy boats along six- 
foot rollers, bumping and 
sliding. 

They set out once more 
on the river that wound 
through scenes of capti- 
vating beauty and came 
to rapids once more. 
Three days they portaged, . 
paddled half a day and 
portaged another. Then 
one night as they were 
sleeping, the river rose 
and swamped two of the 
water - logged canoes so 


that they broke from their moorings and were crushed. 
There followed days of sweating labor with axe and 
adz making a new dugout from the trunk of a huge 


A ex day following, drifting on smooth water, they heard 
once more the roar of broken water ahead. Kermit, lead- 
ing, was caught by a floating whirlpool and driven straight 
into the maelstrom. With his two negro paddlers, he held the 
canoe upright, riding the rapids to their base. 
made for the shore, but another whirlpool swept them back to 
midstream and upset them. One negro was drowned; Kermit 
and the other barely reached the shore in safety. 

They portaged the canoes and came on other rapids imme- 
diately below. As they were seeking a passage for the canoes 
along the shore suddenly one of their dogs in the thicket nearby 

gave a howl of pain; then another. 


There they 


They ran up to 


He was dead with two Indian arrows in his side. 

Cherrie stayed at the head of the portage and 
Roosevelt at the foot as guards against attack. One- 
third of their food was gone and they had covered 
probably scarce a sixth of their journey. 


They had 
lost a man and four ca- 
noes; another man was 
down with fever. They 
were in a country of wild 
Indians who could shoot. 
They determined to push 
ahead, abandon some of 
their equipment and let a 
dozen of the paddlers go 
on foot along the shore 
until they should reach a 
place where they could 
profitably construct new 
canoes. 

Finally two new dug- 
outs were built and again 
they proceeded northward 
through the dripping and 
streaming forest, portag- 
ing four hours or more 
for every one they pad- 
dled. It was slow, heart- 
breaking work, with ever 
in the backs of their 
minds the dread of dis- 
aster by starvation if 
they did not make haste 
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and ever the fear of disaster by drowning or the toss of their 
provisions, if they took a chance in the rapids in order to gain 
time. There was practically no game nearby in the forest. 
Fish were scarce. Only at intervals they found cocoanut or 
wild honey and now and then they shot a monkey. Palm cab- 
bage was the only item of diet the jungle contributed. 


HEY came to a long deep gorge through which the river 
rushed at dangerous speed. To take laden canoes through 
the gorge was out of the question; to portage them over the 
rock-strewn mountain-side was likewise impossible. Accordingly 
they cut their baggage to the bone and bore what was essential 
laboriously over the rough trail they cut through the forest to 
the foot of the rapids, while Kermit directed the passage of 
the canoes and, with infinite labor and peril, after four days 
brought them through with the loss of one only. They started 
again only to find another gorge ahead and once more they bore 
their baggageovera craggy mountainand once more they piloted 
their canoes through the wild cataract. Again a canoe was lost. 
The exertions and privations were now beginning to wear on 
men scarcely ever more than half fed. The comaradas were 
growing constantly weaker under the strain of exhausting 
labor, Kermit was ill with fever, Cherrie and Lyra were suf- 
fering from dysentery, Roosevelt bruised his leg against a boul- 
der in the water and inflammation resulted. A day later he too 
was down with fever. 

For forty-eight hours he was deadly ill, tormented by the 
heat, tormented by the venomous insects that flew about him 
and crawled over him, biting and stinging; tormented: most by 
the thought that the provisions were running low and they had 
far yet to travel, and that every hour’s delay brought disaster 
just so much nearer to all. He lay helpless on his insect-ridden 
cot not knowing whether he would be well enough to proceed 
in a day or two or not. 

He could not bear the thought that his illness might mean 
slow death to his companions and begged Colonel Rondon to 
leave him behind and to save the rest of the expedition, at least, 
from disaster. The fine old Brazilian warrior would not listen 
to him. Roosevelt implored; the Brazilian was obdurate. 

For forty-eight hours Roosevelt was on the verge of death. 
Then the fever broke a little. By a great effort he mustered 
what strength remained to him and said that he was well enough 
to go on. He could barely crawl over the portages that day. 
Kermit’s fever grew worse. 


HEAD of them loomed new mountains with sinister promise 

of new, perilous and grinding labor. But for a day fortune 
favored them. The hills gradually sank into a level plain; they 
made twenty miles on the swift-flowing, unimpeded current, 
then again they were among rapids, running ten minutes all 
told, for eight hours that they portaged. Again all the next 
forenoon they dragged their boats and their baggage through 
the tangled thicket, scarce able to drag themselves; then, toward 
sunset, they found respite at last. The river began to run in 
tranquil reaches. At the water’s edge they suddenly came 
across cuttings, a year old, made evidently by pioneer rubber- 
men. The next day, farther down, they came upon a post with 
the initials “J. A.,” and an hour later upon a palm-thatched 


house, cool and 
clean, guarded by 
two dogs. 


Late that after- 
noon, at the home 
of a _ rubber-man, 
they saw the first 
human being, out- 
side their own 
party, whom they 
had encountered in 
seven weeks. They 
were once more 
among civilized 
men. 

The peril of dis- 
aster to the expe- 
dition was over. 
But for Roosevelt 
himself the peril of 
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Ready to proceed into the wilderness 


death was still imminent. ‘The fever clung on and the leg 
which he had hurt working in the rapids developed an ab- 
scess. In racking pain, he hobbled about with difficulty. but 
there was no halting even here on the outskirts of civilization. 
He kept on his feet until most of the rapids were passed, 
then succumbed and, while the canoes for ten days drifted 
downward on the wide, placid stream, lay stretched in the bot- 
tom of a dugout, in the intolerable heat and the blinding storms, 
burning with fever and pain. 

At the end of April they reached the hamlet of Sao Joao and 
some days later arrived by steamer at Manaos on the Amazon 
They had discovered, explored and placed on the map a river a 
thousand miles long. A portion of it near its source had been 
known as the River of Doubt. It was a river of doubt no more. 
In the name of the Brazilian Government it was rechristened 
the Rio Theodore. 

CHAPTER XXXI 


Tue Great AWAKENER 


OSEVELT returned to the United States the middle of 
May, 1914. Three months later the world was engulfed in 
the most terrible war in history. 

From the first day of the crowded week of feverish negotia- 
tions by the chancelleries and sovereigns of Europe, Roosevelt’s 
mind was absorbed in the fierce struggle. At once domestic 
issues yielded their place in his thoughts to what he saw at 
once was the foremost issue not only to the nations of Europe 
but to his own country. The hand that had thrown the blazing 
torch into the powder magazine of the Old World had, he saw 
clearly, at the same moment completely shifted the national 
issues in the New. 

He was from the first acutely conscious of the nation’s re- 
sponsibilities toward herself and toward humanity. That 
autumn he published a series of articles in which he pointed 
out the peril to America of trusting for her safety to arbitra- 
tion treaties that rested not on the nation’s defensive strengh 
but merely on the good will of other nations. He pointed to 
the example of Belgium to show how worthless treaties are 
when armed force is lacking to defend them, and called for an 
increase in the nation’s armament to safeguard her in the thou- 
sand perils the world war must inevitably bring in its train. 

His demand was greeted with cries of horror and disgust 
and violent accusations. 

Undeterred, he persisted, pointing out the need of some great 
league of nations to bring about and preserve the peace of 
righteousness by means of an international tribunal backed by 
military force. 

Once more the storms blew about Roosevelt. They blew 
hardest from Germany. Before the great war was two months 
old the German papers, ostentatiously courteous to all other 
Americans, were virulently attacking Theodore Roosevelt. The 
German language press in the United States took up the fight. 
Even the American newspapers printed scathing letters and no 
one guessed that three years later the eminent persons who 
signed them would be revealed as the paid agents of Germany. 
Through the German-American societies ran the word that 
Theodore Roosevelt was persona non grata. One after another 
they revoked the honorary mem- 
Si. bership they had once been proud 
} ‘ 3 te to offer him. They burned his 

“*)=™%, portrait and assailed him in reso- 
‘heat lutions. 

With the new 
year came the proc- 
lamation by Ger- 
many of a war zone 
about England to 
be enforced with 
submarines. Roose- 
velt heartily ap- 
plauded the Presi- 
dent’s order hold- 
ing Germany to 
“strict accountabil- 
sity,” and again 
pleaded for pre- 

(Continued on 
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PEAKING OF 
CHRISTMAS. 
Besides being uce- 
ful, why not have 

as gifts only things “made in 

America”? You could then 
select from the following in- 

complete list of American- 

invented things:—a _ type- 
writer; a sewing-machine; a sky-scraper; a telegraph outfit; a 
steamboat; an adding machine; a dictaphone; an electric cable; 
a shoe-making machine; a locomotive; a telephone outfit; a 
4 cash register; a cantilever bridge; a machine-gun; a phono- 
graph; a moving picture outfit; a submarine torpedo; a mod- 
ern printing press; a farm tractor; a cotton gin; a thrashing 
machine; an aeroplane; a wireless outfit. If this partial list 
of things invented by Americans is not long enough, write me. 

















































OSTSCRIPT TO ABOVE. With such a choice of useful 

things possible, you ought not to need to pick anything from 
the 5,000 tons of toys made in Germany which were ordered by 
\merican importers before we went into the war and arrived 
at an Atlantic port by a Holland steamer late in October. 


ET OFF OF THE EARTH! That will be the slogan which 
aerial express and passenger lines will use in their adver- 
tising in the near future. Plans for “London to Cairo,” or to 
Calcutta or Petrograd or Rome, include great machines to fly 
< at night by compass (to save the time of business men), carry- 
ing powerful lights on their wings, and having lighted cabins 
for crew and passengers. Landing places, of which there will 
be many, will be brilliantly lighted, and illuminated wind arrows 
will give pilots valuable aid in landing. Aerial light-houses will 
send up vertical rays to warn aircraft of dangerous spots and 
guide them on their way. 








E ALWAYS TOLD YOU SO. 
And now the director-general of 
military railways, Samuel M. Felton, says that the qualities in 
a boy which inevitably attract the favorable attention of an 
employer are purpose, industry, truthfulness, cheerfulness, and 
accuracy. He adds that any boy or man who knows what he 
wants to be and works hard and willingly, has a good basis in 
that to build on, but must add these other qualities if he would 
succeed, 


RE OUR BRAINS IN OUR TEETH? A New Jersey 

physician, in a detailed report to the authorities, tells of 
remarkable cures of insanity which he and his associates have 
made by extracting teeth infected by a hostile organism. They 
found that the same organism attacked the tonsils also, and the 
stomach. If removal of the teeth and the tonsils both should 
fail to effect a cure, the patient would be in a bad way, but 
even then science can combat such organisms. This remarkable 
and important discovery should greatly stimulate the giving of 
tooth-brushes as Christmas presents. And I am not joking. 


HY THEY WEAR STEEL HELMETS. In modern 

warfare a man’s head is his chief asset. You all know 
that the St. Mihiel salient, encompassing 152 square miles of 
territory and 73 villages, was taken by the Americans. Did 
you know it was done by head work? Elaborate plans were 
made in advance and given out wholesale to the troops. One 
hundred thousand maps, covering minute details of the coun- 
try, including natural defenses, and how it was manned by the 
enemy, were distributed, plus 30,000 photographs scattered 
among officers of the artillery and infantry. Five thousand 
miles of telephone wire and 6,000 instruments were employed, 
and this elaborate system kept up with the advance of the 
army. By this service flanking troops could telephone their 
position back to the artillery. The telephone business of a city 
of 100,000 could have been handled by this equipment in whose 
operation 10,000 men were engaged. Thousands of carrier 
pigeons aided the signal corps. Extensive hospital facilities, 
1,800 trucks, miles of railroad, were provided for this big mili- 
tary operation, and 10,000 feet of movie film were exposed, so 
all that the soldiers had to do was to fight. 








At the zero hour. Yankee infantry storming German wire barriers that guard the Hun trenches beyond 
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HENEVER one =e = 
of these “finan- = id - 
cial magnates” goes thun- ~ ry ene 
dering by in his palatial I Nl 
limousine, big enough to hold all y 
the family, including the kitchen stove, re- 4,4 
morse just strikes through me. | ? 
Because if I had hung on to the big idea IF 
I had when I was young, hung onto it, y’ un- i = 


derstand and rot let myself be led away by 
things of minov importance, I, too, might be 
rich and respected. Oh, that’s all right about 
the cartoons the artists draw depicting the 
capitalist as a big fat brute with diamonds =- 
as big as onions and his clothes patterned in dollar- 
marks. That'd be the least of my troubles if I had 
the money. 

And I could have had it if I had just hung onto my Big Idea 
and worked it out. There was just one little obstacle to over- 
come, one little, little problem to solve and I let it beat me! It’s 
too late now. That’s the sad part of it. Too late! And there 
are thousands and thousands living in luxury on my money or 
what would have been my money. ; 

When I was young, every year along about Christmas time I’d 
xo into Mr. Case’s toy and queensware store to look at wonder- 
ful things that I never in the round world expected to find 
in my stocking—that nobody was to find in his or her stocking, 
as the gender might be. That was one reason why Mr. Case 
busted up in business. He was a smart man but he busted up 
in business because, when he laid in his stock, he was thinking of 
the children and not of the parents. A great mistake! 

That was why, Christmas after Christmas, there would be in 
his store the same delightful toys to look at that nobody was 
ever to have in his or her stocking. ' 

One of the stickers he had perpetually on hand was a round 
Y pasteboard bandbox, that stood 
on a wooden base like a gob- 
let’s, only it was pivoted so that 
you could give it a whirl and it 
would spin like a .top. Slots 
were cut in the wall of the band- 
hox creating a_ picket- 
fence effect. Just below 
the slots, standing up 
against the inside of the 
bandbox, were strips of 
paper that had pictures 
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~ on them you could take 
your choice of. Say you chose 
the strip that had on it the pic- 
tures of the fellow jumping over a 
fence. There would be eight or ten of 
him in different positions, one depict- 
ing him right after he said: 


One for the money; 
Two for the show; 
x Three to make ready, 
And four to go! 


one where he was a quarter of the way 
up, one where he was half-way up, one 


ae a 
rr: where he was three-quarters of the way up, one where 


he was right over the top of the fence, and so on till 
he landed on the ground on the other side. 

You gave the bandbox thing a whirl and looked through the 
slots, like looking through a picket-fence at a buggy going by, 
and I be blowed if the fellow didn’t jump over the fence as 
natural as life, pretty near. The pictures moved! 


OU had to look through the slots, though. If you looked 

over the top, it was all blurred. You see, the slots that let 
you see the pictures in a kind of steady-by-jerks way, were cut 
so as to interrupt the vision about every one-twenty-fourth of a 
second, which is the time necessary for But who wants to 
have things explained? A person has enough of that in school. 
More’n enough. When someone explains things to you it is be- 
cause he wants to improve your mind. And that’s a kind of 
slur on you. It’s a sort of an insinuendo, as Matt King says, 
that your mind could stand a good deal of improving and not 
hurt it any. It’s no way to become popular, improving other 
people’s minds isn’t. 

Now, many and many a boy would have let the spectacle of 
this rig-a-ma-jig (Zotrope, or Wheel of Life, its name was) go, 
in a manner of speaking, in one eye and out the other. But 
there are boys who think. They may not think what it was 
they were sent downtown after and bring home vinegar instead 
of molasses. I will not even try to conceal from you that I was 
that kind of a boy. 

So I reflected in words and figures substantially as follows: 

“A picture is about the steadiest thing there is. It’s just that 
same way all the time. And when you've got pictures that 
move, that move like they were alive, you’ve got something to 
make a show out of. Only, even if a person had it, a person 
couldn’t make a show out of it because they can’t but one person 
look at it to the one time. And that’s no way to have 
a show. 

“Why not,” I reflected, “why not rig that up to a 
magic lantern,” I reflected, “so’s a whole lot of people 
1,5 could all see the pictures move? Then you could have 
a regular show, and charge to get in. Have it down- 
stairs in the church, like the pictures of the Holy 
Land.” 

How to rig up the Zo-e-trope or Wheel 

of Life to the magic lantern was an absorb- 

I ing mechanical problem. You’d have to make 
r the thing go round, not like a bandbox, but 
like a wheel. And cut the slots spoke-fashion 
instead of picket-fence fashion. The main 
thing, though, was to let the light shine 
through the pictures instead of on them. And, 

(Continued on page 50) 











And bring vinegar instead of molasses 
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6 OU 
will 
stand 
at the 

mouth of this commu- 

=~ nication trench as it is 
the best point to get the 
men climbing out. Your 

assistant will place his cam- 
era on the parapet, protect- 
ed on all sides by sandbags. 
From there he can get the men 
going across. When the third 
wave advances, you will both 
follow. Out on No Man’s Land 
you will choose positions for 
yourselves, 

“If things go as we hope, you 
ye, ought to get a ‘close-up’ of the 

Boche trench. If they don’t, 
you had better beat it in short order. That’s all. Take no 

chances you can possibly avoid. Good luck. Hope you get a 

good picture.” 

The officer smiled pleasantly and strolléd off, leaving the men 
speechless with excitement. It was the youngster, Arthur Cobb, 
who spoke first. 

“Gee! Going out on No Man’s Land! Some luck, I call 
that.” 

“You bet, sonny!” said the other, big Jack Dwyer. 

Just twelve months ago, Arthur Cobb, with a sinking heart, 
had heard his father render the verdict on the question of his 
going to the front. 

“Time enough, young man, when your turn comes!” 

With the paternal decision weighing heavily on his heart, 
young Cobb had returned to his work, movie photography. 
That was a nice job for a man, he felt, when his country was 
calling for fighters! That his seventeen years were somewhat 
too few for a fighter did not occur to the ardent Arthur. So 
great was the depression under which he labored, so despairing 
his usually bright face that not even his busy boss could fail to 
be aware of it. And he, being not only a busy but a very 
human person, soon extracted Arthur’s story. 

“So that’s what’s eating you!’ he ejaculated. “Want to 
help your country at the front? Think the movies no place 
for a regular man! Well, well, sonny, maybe you’re right. 
Maybe not. We'll see.” 

Ten months later a call was issued by the great picture com- 
pany for volunteers among its camera men. Films were wanted 
that would immortalize for the American people the deeds of 
their boys in the great war. It was dangerous work, no secret 
was made of the fact; work that would take daring and endur- 
ance, for which they welcomed such men as big Jack Dwyer, 
who was among the first to step forward. 

“And now, kid,” he said, remembering his promise to young 
Cobb, “how about it? Want to come along? I guess, seeing 
I’m old enough to be your father, I could take care of you. 
What do you say, shall I ask the old man?” 

He needed no other answer than that mirrored in Arthur’s 
eyes, great grey eyes that shone with gratitude and excitement. 

It was soon settled, and here they were on this clear Septem- 
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ber morning, up in the Ameri- 
can first line, shoulder to 
shoulder with the boys who were doing the fighting, waiting to 
“shoot” the films that would show the world the actual deeds 
of these fighters. 








EVEN-THIRTY was the hour chosen as zero, when the 

raiders were to creep cautiously over the top of the para- 
pet behind a curtain of their own artillery fire. It was now 
seven-fifteen, and expectancy filled the air. ‘The eyes of the 
men were upon the officer, whose eyes were upon his watch. 
Arthur noticed that some of them squatted on the ground, 
calmly smoking their pipes. ‘These were the veterans to whom 
a raid was but an incident. He wondered if he could ever 
attain their stolidity. Others, of whom he was one, were ever 
on the move, walking restlessly to and fro in the traverse, in 
an effort to steady their nerves. They were the rookies scat- 
tered among the seasoned to learn the ways of war. 

Seven-twenty-eight ! 

“Now, boys,” called the officer. 

Instantly the men were on their feet, and began filing slowly 
toward the firing step. 

Arthur's attention was now absorbed by the task in hand. 
Dwyer had assigned him to the camera at the communication 
trench. But even as his hand mechanically moved the handle 
of his machine, his eyes were occupied with the aspect of the 
fighters. Some hurried; some lagged. Some seemed eager; 
some reluctant. One boy, with a face white as chalk, stood 
stock still as if unable to move a muscle, 

“Step lively, please!” rang a cheery call in his ear, in imita- 
tion of the tone of the American car conductor. 

A wan smile immediately lit up the pale face, and the young- 
ster took the firing step on a rush. 

When the men were lined up outside their own barbed wire 
it was Dwyer’s turn to work his camera and, taking up his 
machine, Arthur moved up in the sap to watch them go across 
No Man’s Land. Smoke still covered the ground before them, 
and the roar of the guns filled the air. Into this smoke they 
advanced slowly, bayonets by their sides at the sling, .until they 
reached the enemy barbed wire. ; 

Seven-thirty ! 


| grep sey: the artillery curtain lifted from the first 
line of boche trenches and dropped on the second, behind. 
Simultaneously there came a shout from the American captain, 
and soldier after soldier leapt forward and disappeared to 
grapple with the enemy in his hole; the second wave began to 
advance, and the third. Then it was the camera men’s turn. 
Out they jumped, dragging their machines, which they quickly 
placed in position, training them on different points of the line. 
Shells from the Boche guns pitched beside and behind them, 
tearing up the earth into yawning pits. But this imminence of 
death did not disturb them, It was all part of the game. 
Now they could see some Germans emerge from the trenches, 
two or three of them driving an American before them. They 
noticed that the boys who had gone over in the third wave were 
fighting on top of the parapet. One man in a trench can keep 
three men out of it. Seemingly there were innumerable Ger- 
mans in this traverse. With almost unconscious satisfaction 
Arthur realized that the pictures they were getting were ex- 
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cellent. Here he cuuld see a Boche go toppling into his line; 
there an American double up and go down. The flash from a 
bayonet point or the smoke of a rifle lent light and shade to 
the scene. But he could not-reproduce the shrieks of rage and 
pain that rang out even above the artillery roar, or the cries 
and curses of the men. 

“You square-head,” he heard one fellow shout. “Thought 
you'd choke me, did you? Take that.” 

He turned his head to see a six-foot Yankee, who had been 
in hand-grips with a German his own size, suddenly strike his 
antagonist over the head with his rifle and send him flying 
across the field. 


O absorbed was he in these details that he failed to notice 

that his own men were drawing near. He had heard the 
captain shout an order, had seen the men gather into a close 
but thinning line, had noticed that they were retreating, ever 
fighting, their faces turned to the foe; but the significance of 
it all had failed to reach him until he saw one man, carrying a 
box, suddenly emerge hastily from a shell hole and dash back 
to his own line. As Arthur realized that it was the wireless 
operator he heard a shout from Dwyer. 

“Time to beat it, sonny,” he called. 

But it was too late. The American line had already reached 
them. They delayed a moment to gather up their machines— 
and were lost, for the Yankee wave swept by them, with the 
Germans pressing them hard. In the midst of his danger 
Arthur wondered why there were so many Germans in one 
trench and the idea flashed into his mind that their spies must 
have learned of the intended raid. But he had no time for 
deliberation. 

“Run for it, kid,’ called Dwyer, and began himself to run, 
but had moved scarcely a foot forward when a bullet caught 
him in the leg and he dropped to the ground groaning. 

Deserting his machine, Cobb dashed toward him but had 
covered hardly five of the ten yards dividing them when he 
was halted by the sight of an approaching Boche, a huge, lum- 
bering fellow with the gait of a gander, in whose eyes, as he 
lunged toward the youngster whom he probably thought un- 
armed, Arthur could see a cold, murderous light. With a deft- 
ness gained in boxing bouts, Cobb skipped to one side, and the 
bayonet stabbed the empty air; the Hun, thrown off his bal- 
ance, stumbled, thus giv- 
ing the American a pre- 
cious moment in which he 
whipped out the revolver 
on his hip. The next in- 
stant the German was 
lying on the ground, a 

bullet 

hole in 

the cen- 
center of his 
forehead. 





















HIS little encounter, as it happened, proved a help. On 

No Man’s Land it is the custom for each man to pick out 
one antagonist to the exclusion of all others in sight. Conse- 
quently the Huns, seeing their comrade handling an unarmed 
foe, had swept by to the sterner fight on the Yankee line. So 
Cobb could turn once more to his companion, undisturbed save 
by the thought of what he could do with the wounded Dwyer. 

To get back to his own trench was out of the question. It 
was equally impossible to reach a quieter part of the line, as, 
undoubtedly, a Boche sniper would pick them off. Yet to re- 
main where they were was suicidal, because the tide of battle 
was sure to turn, and then they would be caught in the Ger- 
man ebb. ‘ 

As he looked around, seeking escape, his eye fell on a mine 
crater, and he could have shouted with relief, for if he could 
drag Dwyer there he could hide him in the hole until the boys 
had driven the beasts back to their lair. But he reckoned with- 
out his comrade’s burly form. They had not even reached the 
edge when there came a new turn in the fight and he saw the 
German line bend and begin to break, Dwyer saw it, too—or 
rather heard it in the shrill screams that came from the stub- 
born, oncoming Americans. He sat up, suddenly strong. 

“Here they come, boy,” he shouted. “Let’s give °em a hand.” 
Then back he fell, unconscious from pain and loss of blood. 


OR what seemed years, but was really only an instant, Cobb 

waited by the prostrate form, watching the German line 
slowly recede. Their backs were turned to him, but they came 
on quickly, making a fierce but ever-failing fight. It was their 
officer, ever in the rear, who saw him first. His glance took in 
the two; then fell on the instruments. Evidently he thought 
that he could use both men and machines, for if there is one 
thing more useful to the German authorities than a dead Ameri- 
can, it is a live one from whom they can force some informa- 
tion. Presently Arthur heard himself addressed in excellent 
English. 

“Get back to our trench and take the other with you.” 

For an instant the boy hesitated; then stooped as if to obey. 
But instead of taking hold of Dwyer, he picked the revolver 
from his pouch, turned swiftly, a leg on either side of his 
friend’s prostrate form, and so stood, both guns ready to shoot. 
By this time the battle line was almost level with him, the end 
not more than a few feet away. Even amid the confusion, he 
could see that the Yankees were still outnumbered, fighting 
against heavy odds. So fascinated that he lost his fear, he 
watched an American and a Boche, bayonets clinched, struggle 
for the position that would give the winner the power to make 
a thrust. But he was not long allowed to keep the role of a 
mere onlooker. The German officer was keeping him in sight; 
presently he gave a shrill order, and a man detached himself 
from the German line. The fellow advanced, rifle aimed, but 
Arthur saw, and once more got his shot home first. 

Then he saw three Germans turn toward him, two with rifles 
leveled to shoot, the third with a bayonet in position. He heard 
a bullet whiz by his ear; heard his own gun pop; saw one man 
drop in his tracks, just as his finger touched the trigger; a 
shot pierced his coat sleeve, and he felt a burning sensation as 
the bullet seared his arm. Instinctively he dropped one of his 
automatics, but he fired and got his man with the other. 
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He saw three Germans turn toward him, 
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Now just one enemy was left against him, the one with the come from a million throats, and a million men seemed to be 


cold steel. Arthur tried to shoot, but was horrified to hear no pouring over the parapet. 
sound and see no smoke. He had no time to wonder whether The reserves had arrived in full force! They surged by; a 
his gun had jammed or his shots given out, for the Boche was veritable flood of khaki-clad fighters. 


With the swiftness of a spring tide, the battle now rolled 
past him, the Germans doubling up beneath the wave. But 
Cobb was not allowed to see the finish. At an order from 
an officer, he retreated to the trench, a hurried soldier help- 
ing him drag Dwyer along. 


almost upon him. For a terrible second he saw himself seized 
on the point of that flashing blade and flung, 
as he had seen a friend fling an enemy. 
Then his brain cleared, and with a swing 
strengthened by long practice as a pitcher, 
he hurled the heavy revolver at his foe. It J ; 
caught the man full in the face with stunning, WO hours later comparative quiet reigned again along the 
staggering force. . line and two miles behind it, Arthur, seated by the road- 
side, watched the spoil of the morning’s 
battle file silently by, a dull, drab, sullen 
and broken line. As he watched them, he 


With an animal-like cry of pain the Hun 
dropped his rifle and clutched at his face. 
He staggered back. Arthur saw blood trick- 








ling between his fingers. The next instant 
the Boche’s big hand came down and Arthur 
beheld a hideous countenance, distorted with 
rage and»smeared with blood from a broken, 


saw one face, strangely familiar, smile 
sadly. “Why, of course,” he thought, 
“the German officer!’ A Saxon officer, 
he was, as Arthur discovered later, a 
semi-friend, and, as his eye caught the 


bleeding nose. Out of the gore two terrivle 
eyes glared at him, then with a howl of 
rage, and with bloody hands clutching for 
his throat, the Hun lunged at the Yan- 
kee. It was hand to hand now! And Ar- , o 
thur’s left arm was wounded, though not dis- oie 
abled. 


boy’s it seemed to lighten. Then he spoke 
to the American captain. The next in- 
stant Arthur heard himself called, and 
walking over, suddenly shy, found him- 
self shaking a Saxon hand. 


































f “I should like,” said the foreign voice, 
ae “to offer a small token of admiration for 
ie 3 the splendid fight I saw you make this 
morning.” And he held out an Iron 
Cross of the first order. 

For an instant the boy was puzzled as 
to what to do. He looked at his own offi- 
cer, who nodded encouragingly, and, as 
he took the cross, slapped him on the 
back. 

“As a photographer,” he said, “I be- 


The boy had saved himself from a peril- 
ous situation only to be confronted by an- 
other almost as serious. But he had no time 
to think. The big Hun came charging down 
upon him. Arthur threw himself into an 
alert position and whipped back his good 
right arm. With trained eye he timed his  , 
blow. Then as the bloody hands were all but i 
closing about his throat he whipped out a 
blow that started from his hip. Every ounce 
of Cobb’s muscular young body was in that 
smash which crashed against the mad Hun’s 
broken nose with sledge-hammer force. 


Again the German staggered, roared in 
pain and clutched at his face and, in that 
moment, Arthur Cobb found his opening. 
Like a panther he leaped at the big Boche 
and, beating, kicking and yelling with rage, he 
crushed him to the ground. Then, 
sitting astride his chest, he whipped 
in a final uppercu” that made the 
big bulk under him quiver and then go limp. 

“Good for you, kid!” shouted a voice with a 
home twang, and he turned to see himself sur- 
rounded by the Yankee kha- 
ki. Then he heard a sound 
of singing. 

“Hail, hail, the gang’s all 
here!” It seemed to him to 


Sit _— lieve you’re a 
= a= very fine fighter. 
— Se How about 
i changing trades?” 
—_ It was thus that big Jack Dwyer lost his boy. 
_* “Look at me!” he ‘said, lying in bed in the Red 
Cross hospital. “Said I’d look after you, didn’t I? 
LF Well, never mind, I did my best, and after all it isn’t 
ig so bad. You'll remember, won’t you, when you’re an 
ej = officer, that it was I who got you into the American 
— , army?” 







sg xs SS re si ; uy uber 
= nae a ene nas 
two with rifles, leveled to shoot. 
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The Fourth 
Liberty Loan 





HE Boy Scouts of 
America went over 
the top again. It is too early to give any definite report of the 
results of the Boy Scouts’ part in the Fourth Liberty Loan, but 
the indications are that all previous records have been broken. 
At the time this is written 565 troop reports have been received 
showing 41,088 subscriptions amounting to $5,230,000. Of this 
number 388 troops served as “gleaners after the reapers,” 82 
followed plan No. 2, which permitted them to solicit at any 
time during the period of the campaign, and the balance report 
miscellaneous forms of service, but show that they were not 
allowed to solicit. Estimating that the entire 15,000 troops have 
done as well proportionately would mean that the Boy Scouts 
of America secured over a million individual subscriptions 
amounting to about $138,000,000 in the Fourth Liberty Loan 
Campaign. Of course we have no right to claim that we have 
actually done this much until the troop reports reach National 
Headquarters and show such result, but certainly it looks as if 
we are going to have a record to be proud of. You as a scout 
can help a great deal by making sure that your scoutmaster does 
not delay sending in his report. 

In some cases there were many disappointed scouts because 
of the delay in following the rules in regard to registration and 
in transmitting reports to the National Office. So many scout- 
masters have left for military service that it requires the co- 
operation of all to secure the information we need. Following 
are some reports selected at randorm from several parts of 
the country showing wonderfully fine results from individual 
troops which followed the “gleaners after the 





= Official N News 
{whet every Scout wants to Know 


Department conducted bys JAMES EMEsT, Chief Scout Executive 































War Savings 
Stamps Palms 





ECAUSE of the -— 
large number of 
palms that are being earned by many scouts throughout the 
country, in some instances so many that it is impossible for the 
scout to wear them upon his uniform, a plan has been worked 
out and approved by the National Council for exchanging the 
bronze palms for “silver” or “gold” palms upon the following B ' 
basis of exchange: 
Each scout who has been awarded ten palms or more may 
exchange them for a silver-plated palin at the rate of ten to one. 
Each scout who has been awarded fifty palms or more, may 
exchange them for a gold-plated palm at the rate of fifty to one. 
Scouts having qualified for ten or more palms which have not 
yet been issued to them, may advise National Headquarters in 
advance, if they desire to make exchanges on the above basis. 
In fact, National Headquarters would appreciate it if the scout 
officials will indicate the wishes of their scouts in this matter 
without delay so that we can obviate as much as possible the 
necessity for returning palms to National Headquarters after 
they have been issued, and the consequent delays and expense 
in making the exchanges. 
In the absence of specific requests to the contrary, the awards 
will be made in regular course as heretofore. 





Reports on oy PORTS are still coming in from the Scout 
the Walnut black walnut census. Over 19,000,000 

ensus board feet of timber have been reported, which 
it is estimated means nearly 5,000 freight car- 
loads. Pretty good record for a national good 





reapers” plan: 
No. par- 
ticipat- 
Troop Location Subs. Amount Pian tg 
1 North East, Pa.. 250 $82,200 1 28 


2 Uniontown, Pa... 415 32,050 1 26 

2 Scarsdale, N. Y.. 591 56,100 1 51 
94 Cleveland, Ohio.. 261 30,850 1 19 

1 Middleport, Ohio. 295 46,950 1 26 
19 Youngstown, Ohio 546 114,800 1 30 
A War Savings ERE is his picture, 
Stamp Scouts. He is a Scout 
Champion W. S. S. Champion. When 


he walked into National 
Headquarters several weeks ago and announced 
that he was Scout Berkowitz, of Troop No. 18, 
Los Angeles, California, we were indeed sur- 
prised to see him and to realize that he was 
one of the leading W. S. S. Scouts. in this coun- 
try. Furthermore, he is only thirteen years of 
age. Think of that, Scouts. When he was at Headquarters he 
had qualified not only for a medal in each Liberty Loan cam- 
paign, and a W. S. S. Achievement Button and Ace Medal, but 
he had qualified for 158 Palms besides. Some record, fellows, 
to be proud of. Do you know the reason? Persistence! 
Many other Scouts, however, with good records still have an 
opportunity in the remaining short period of the year to match 
and even excel Scout Berkowitz. Go to it, boys. He has set a 
good pace. A hard race is always more interesting. Let’s see 
how many will be strong on the finishing line. 
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turn, isn’t it? These walnut hikes make good 
account of themselves. The canvass is still 
going on and will go on, until the Forest Ser- 
vice has every black walnut tree located, and 
recorded, ready for government use. Keep at 
it until your part of the job is done. 


Don’t Forget | anted about your Fall plant- 
to Plant ing of nuts, black walnut, 
Walnuts hickory, English walnut, and 
the rest of them? Planting nut 

trees is the best possible kind of preparedness, 
the kind that benefits everybody concerned, not 
only the planter himself, but all the people of 
future generations who will enjoy the fruits of 
his labors. It isn’t too late yet to plant, if the 
frost isn’t too deep in the ground in your sec- 





W. S. S. Champion tion of the country. We hope every Scout has a 
Scout Berkowitz goodly number of potential nut-bearing trees to 


his credit, nicely germinating, in nature’s care under ground, 

getting ready in due time, to crop up as seedlings and later 

into useful and ornamental citizens of forest and roadside. 

Don’t be discouraged if the seedlings areri’t visible next spring. - 
Experts tells us walnuts take a year and a half to get above | 
ground, It is a case of patient waiting. 


Peach Pits— IEUT. JACKSON, of the Gas Defense 
By the Carload Service, says that scouts everywhere i 
are making a wonderful record in. keeping up 
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with the reputation of the organization. The 
amount of material gathered is enormous, but 
the thoroughness and efficiency of the manner 
in which the scouts go about their work is 
even more noteworthy. Lieut. Jackson cites 
the scout work done in Meriden, Conn., as a 
specially good example of this efficiency. 
Meriden Scouts, by the way, gathered nearly 
a ton of peach stones. In Jackson, Michigan, 
nearly two tons of carbon material were col- 
lected. 

Scouts of Wilmington, Delaware, have al- 
ready shipped one carload of peach pits and 
nuts and have another carload ready for ship- 
ment as soon as the car can be procured. 

Dayton, Ohio, scouts are in the pit business 
head over heels. They have a carload, too, to 
their credit. These are just a few typical 
cases. I’m sorry, scouts, that we can’t give 
up a dozen pages to the other fine reports. 


a 


His Eminence John Cardinal 


scoutmaster, unless prevented by causes be- 
yond his control. He shall not allow his crops 
nor animals to suffer for the lack of any at- 
tention which they should have. 

4. The scout shall secure the recommenda- 
tion of his scoutmaster (and of the local 
council, if his troop is under the jurisdiction 
of a local council) and of the nearest repre- 
sentative of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, stating that he has fully met the 
requirements and is entitled to receive the 
award, 


HE Boy: Scout move- 

ment lost a real friend 
in the death of His Emi- 
nence John Cardinal Farley. The following 
resolution has been passed by the National 
Executive Board: 


Death of 
Cardinal Farley 


“Whereas, this council has learned with deep 
regret of the death of John Cardinal Farley, 


c 4 Farley Archbishop of New York; and, 
Were You we you receive this issue of Boys’ Whereas, through his death the Boy Scouts of America as 
One of the Lire the United War Work Campaign well as the boyhood of our country have lost a true and power- 


Victory Boys (November 11th-18th) will be over. It may 
be, however, that you are one of those million 
or more truly American boys who are enrolled as Victory Boys 
—each pledged to EARN AND Give $5.00 or more to this fund, 
which is so vital to the comfort and care of our wonderful sol- 
diers over there. 

If you have not completed that pledge you as a Scout will 
feel keenly your responsibility to do so at once. The money that 
you give should not be solicited from others wrrnovr GIvING 
service. The idea is to EARN AND Give what you earn. You 
should get busy and clean up that pledge now. Certainly your 
Christmas will be happier for having done your duty in this 
respect and thereby helped our soldiers, who, in frozen mud, 
bitter cold and the most difficult hardships and risks, are fight- 
ing battles for all of us at home. : 


A Word About ID you have a war garden last year? 

War Gardens D If so, you should as a grub ee 

button. Maybe you are entitled to the 

war service emblem awarded for achievement in gardening. 
The conditions are as follows: 

1. The scout shall 


ful friend, 

Therefore, this Council desires to spread on its minutes the 
following recognition of his assistance to the Boy Scouts of 
America: 

Cardinal Farley was a great priest and a noble citizen. His 
long years of splendid service as the head of a large parish in 
the City of New York acquainted him with the problem of the 
American boy. His interest and constant desire for the welfare 
of the little ones committed to his spiritual supervision were 
manifested in the support he gave to any movement which he 
felt would benefit his charges. 

The first Catholic prelate to approve the organization of Cath- 
olic troops as Boy Scouts, he rendered thereby a great service 
to our work and gave impetus to the movement in which he con- 
tinued his interest to the last.” 


Acting S a war measure the Executive Board of the 
Assistant National Council at its October meeting au- 


Scoutmasters thorized the granting of commissions as Acting 
Assistant Scoutmasters to first class scouts be- 

tween the ages of 16 and 18 who have had two years’ service 
in the scout movement when the local scout authorities so rec- 
ommend. The reso- 





work not less than 
sixty days during the 
season and for a to- : 
tal of not less than : 
one hundred hours. : 








: See Troop 
during this time he pow" - ; No. 
4 |. rs 3 
shall be under the Arizona, Cooper Hill ..............- 1 
supervision of some- Arkansas, _ _ a eeeper 1 

. Califermia, Gamtn AMS . oo ccccccccess 6 

“- competent to di Connecticut, Waterbury ............. 32 
rect his effort. Dist, of Columbia, Washington....... 20 
2. When the scout Florida, Miami ...........++.s.2---- 4 

- - - CR NOES  6.6.45.0%.0000.060 600.00 8 
is working on an in- Ce ee ae 7 
dividual war garden, Indiana, Rockport ..............+++- 1 
H UI 95.5 6h 4, 6:8: 5 9-0 ees 3.66% 1 

he shall induce one eee So eererercnc 1 
adult not likewise en- Kentucky, rrr 10 
y Cs. SE h dn0o don se<h0ca44 ape 2 

gaged in food pro- - Louisiana, New Orleans PLE eA 5 

‘ . — C DINE, os cc caesccccecnge 1 
duction we smgeitee Massachusetts, Lynn (West)......... 1 
tion to work with Michigan, Marshall ..............+. 5 
him or with some Minnesota, St. Paul .........--ce00- 2 

‘ Mississippi, Cleveland .............- 1 
other person in the Missouri, St hs cinema nd vnoie 17 
roductio = Montana, Livingston ..............+- 1 
P . 2 So ee a earn e 1 
servation of food : srevede Corson BNE hh crtiea ences 1 
during the sa - =: New Hampshire, Plymouth .......... 1 
iod _— wad as a ee ee errors 22 
riod. : New York, Brooklyn (Seagate)...... 147 
8.-The scout shall : North Carolina, Wilming‘on ......... 13 
— hi 2 North Dakota, La Moure ........... 1 
submit to his scout- = Oklahoma, Lenapah .............-.-- 1 
master, in writing, a = Oregon, Wallowa ............--es0+: 1 
1 f th 8 Pennsylvania, Johnsonburg .......... 2 
aoe . = work = —_ iolan a Feptacket eo all 14 
which he will under- : Sout SrOlna, *ANMAN «2.2.00 screes 1 
take to d He shall : South Dakota, Watertown .......... 1 
ake to do. € snail = Tennessee, Knoxville ..............- 4 
carry out the plan, as i po Perera rrr eee er 8 
approved by the : a“ 
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lution authorizing 
THIRD LIBERTY LO AN these commissions 
provides, however, 
Uiah, Tooele gaprccciesececcesee sess : that such Acting As- 
e nt, Brattleboro |...cccccccscecs ‘ . 
Virginia, Winchester |......0....-0¢ 1 sistant Scoutmaster 
Weshington, Spokane possscesceneses 12 shall at no time be 
est rginia, DES bcs b edb ob s-808 : 
Wisesndia, cikentios” o ce eccccccccers 71 placed a charge of 
Wyoming, Rock Springs ........++-- 1 the troop without 
adult supervision. 
MEDALLION WINNERS ee This will give an op- 
ie portunity to many 
Colorado, Denvef ..cccccccccccccccs 47 3 do ¢ 
Delaware, Milford. ..cscccccccccccess 2 older baci ay pha 
Tiineke, —_ OU sicissios cavasn , ee real service to the 
Maryland, Baltimore .........-+++4++ 47: ti rogram. 
New Mexicd, THUGS 5 05.06.50 siceccc0 1 = Beouting when cn 
= Honorary Scout 
LIVINGSTONE MEDALS 2 Officials 
GOLD MEDAL : ZREAFTER all 
: Troop Scoutmasters, 
Subs. Name. Addr Assistant Scoutmas- 


ess. No. 

1398 Archie Boyd, Granite City, Ill. 1 
SILVER MEDAL 

951 H.L. Mosby, Clarksburg, W. Va. 10 


BRONZE MEDALS 


ters and Scout Com- 
missioners who give 
up active work for 
the purpose of doing 
war service will be 


903 John Kappel, St. Louis, Mo.... 13 to ‘ 
682 G. Neidringhaus, St. Louis, Mo. 51 carried on the Povst 
= - Rag mony St. Lous, -7 51 ords of the National 
62 obert Hoevel, Granite City, . 1 F s 
582 Arthur Puls, St. Louis, Mo... 53 Headquarters ag 
Fi ee. [etnea, Beaver Fatie, 5. 1 honorary officials, in 
1 . Steinegger, Milwaukee, Wis. 7 i 

394 Donald Blar, Portsmouth, Ohio. 2 accordance with the 
390 igh Beckeman, St. Louis, Mo. 81 action of the Execu- 
330 . Kottmeier, Granite City, Ill 2 tive Board at its 





October meeting. 
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Chaps and Chops 














Snappy Snap Shots 


FIRST PRIZE AWARDED 








= a The Dive Easy—From the Other 
si (\e End ' 
> * <_* 5s. Leon H. Wallace, 1420 North 7th St., , 
t an’ j * Terre Haute, Ind. 
i) “Over the = j 
, Troop No. 13, Greeley, Colo ' 


Drop in to See the Goldfish 
7. G. D. Buckner, 388 Park St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 


Cantilever Bridge 
Alex. E. Williams, Scout Ex., 18 Shat 
tuck St., Lowell, Mass. 
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By Scout Snipers 
TO NUMBER SEVEN 


Ancther Wey 1 RIAN A Prospective Lodger — Wood- 
Ralph Piser, 3300 West Adams St., Chi- S Pr as xs thrush and Cowbird Eggs 
cago, Illinots i 13. Alexander Levinger, 520 East 157th 
St., Bronx, N. Y. 
Pals . 


: S “ * ” 
to. Frank Cushing, 1003 California St., El J Smiles That Make Us Happy 
Paso, Texas % ‘ 14. W. S. Stinson, Scoutmaster, Troop 


; 3 No. 1, Tivoli, N. ¥ 

Nut Shells. “They Shell Nut Pass” ws ace neceaar i 
it. Troop No. 1, Newton, Texas. : aD ase e amera 

, ree 20. lapegg, 2s fi 15. Troop No. 1, B. S. A., Crowell, 
A Stump Puller (Pulled up Acres) 


Conn. 
12. E. P. Neeley, Scoutmaster, Troop No. 1, : * 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . a SN Washington Profile Rock 
$ 5 : 16. Wesley Slade, 25 Carey Ave., Chel- 
sea, Mass. 
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7. ERTAIN- 
LY the 
wind is } 
cold, the 
snow is on the 
ground, the mer- 
cury is creeping 
down and crowd- BY 
ing into the bulb 
at the bottom of the thermometer, but that is no reason 
why Scouts should stay in the house! 

Scouts love winter and think it is the finest time of the year; 
it is the time of year when the real wilderness is, if anything, 
most interesting. Winter is the tracking time when every crea- 
ture that creeps, crawls, hops or jumps, walks or runs must 
leave its track in the snow for good scouts to study. 

It is also the time of year 


To Go Burtine, 
that is, to hunt for burls of which to model noggins. 

We are told by the wonderful President of the United States 
to save, we are told by the excellent Mr. Hoover to save, we 
are told by the expert Mr. Garfield to save; but they do not 
mean that we are to be saving of our ingenuity, our labor, our 
thought, or our physical development; they want us to save 
sugar, coal and fats. 

A paradoxical expression is one 
which at first view seems to be absurd, 
or one which seems to give the truth the 
lie. It sounds like a paradox when we 
say the more we spend the more we will 
have, but that is true of thought and 
some other kindred things. Perhaps at 
first it may hurt your head to think: 
try it. Some people never do think, 
some people only think they think; but 
scouts must think, they must train 
themselves mentally and physically, and 
there is no better 
way of doing this 
than by taking 
long winter hikes 
in the woods. 


PEAKING of 
thinking, there 


at 7 NCIMAJOR ABERCROMBIE N° CHIEF a) 
wo Past N°S PRESIDENT CEG N%4 BURLING PARI 


Jhunks and Burls z£ 
and Christmas fad 
DAN BEARD 
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matches. In other 
words, it is great 
as material with 
which to kindle 


is almost impos- 
sible to make it 
= burn unless it has 
first been split into small sticks and then it makes a black 
smoke which covers one’s food with soot. Yet one author 
tells us to use pine knots with which to cook and says that dry 
birch. bark should be used to kindle a fire! 
Never mind what anyone says, try for yourself and you will 
discover that green birch bark, taken right off the tree, will 
kindle much more quickly and burn better than it will when it 
is dry. These are the things one finds out in the winter woods. 
Now let us get down to that 


THINKING A THUNK. 


: one wanted to find pine knots naturally one would go to 
standing pine trees in search of them. The knots are there, 
all right, but that is not the place to get them; on the contrary, 
one must look along the ground in the forest until one finds a 
hollow and a hump like that shown at A, Fig. 1; very fre- 
quently one will find sweet birch grow- 
ing on the hump. Let us, then, set our 
thinking apparatus to work and think 
why that hump is there with that hol- 
low next to it. We remember that we 
have seen trees which had been blown 
over and had their roots sticking high 
in the air covered with the earth torn 
up by the roots when the tree fell, thus 
leaving a hollow where the roots had 
been. 

This is the time to sit down and think 
another thunk. What we think is this: 
this hollow and 
hump must have 
been made a long 
time ago by a 
falling tree. If 
that is so, our 
next thought nat- 
urally will be, pos- 















are no brains in 
a pine knot and 





x Para 


sibly it was a 
pine tree, because 















it makes mighty~ 
poor fuel, but it 
is splendid for 
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How Dan Beard would make his Christmas Gifts 





we are supposed 
to have noted al- 
ready that these 
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woods, like our northern and much of our 
southern forest, were originally composed 
a of pine trees, although now the 
secon — may be oak, chestnut, ma- 
ple, birch, hickory and sassafras. 

If these woods in which we are hikin, 
were once ae forests then this hump an 
trench mark the spot where a stately pine 
tree fell, fifty, sixty or a hundred years 
ago. In that case there should be the re- 
mains of the bale of the tree (bole is 
the name for the stem, trunk or shaft of 
the tree). Now we will 


Tuink AnotHER THUNK 

| poe this is woodcraft we are learning 

and the thunk we think this time is that 
the bole of the tree would naturally be 
joined to the roots of the tree, would it 
not? The roots of the tree have all dis- 
appeared as the result of decay caused by 
the elements, but the mound where the roots 
once were still exists and in the illustra- 
tion one of the scouts is sitting on the 
mound. Therefore, we will look on the 
other side of the mound for the bole and 
by kicking away the snow and the leaves 
we will find a lot of red rotten wood and 
then we know that we have thinked our 
thunks correctly. 

But the red rotten wood is not what we 
want; it is the pine knots of which we are 
in search and we may be able to kick one 
out of the soft red decayed wood, or knock 
it out with a hatchet as the boy is doing in 
the illustration B, Fig. 1. 


A Pine Kwor 

PINE knot is not really a knot, it is 

the stub or butt of a branch of a pine 
tree. For some reason or other the pine 
tree supplies the stubs of its branches with 
such an abundant supply of sap in the 
form of pitch or resin that it makes the 
wood practically imperishable; in other 
words, the wood will last an indefinite 
time. When we kick out the knots from 
the rotten trunks or boles, they are usually 
of the form shown by Fig. 2. Sometimes 
they are hollow and sometimes partially 
hollow but often they are solid and as 
heavy as lead. It is when they are in the 
latter condition that they are said to be 
“fat,’ and that is just what we are look- 
ing for, a fat pine knot. 

The best noggin maker in the United 
States is Mr. George Hubbell, President 
of the Campfire Club of America and an 
official of the Boy Scouts of Garden City, 
Long Island, but even Mr. Hubbell has 
not yet essayed to make a noggin of a 
pine knot, although it is well fitted for such 
a purpose. 

To make a noggin or flask from a pine 
knot is not easy work and to make a nog- 
gin of any burl which you may find on the 
trunks of maple, oak, birch or cherry is 
a laborious task; that is the reason we 
value them so highly when they are com- 
pleted. 

No real Buckskin sidesteps labor or 
weakens because his task is difficult and 
no real Scout wants to be a “cheap skate” 
and give Christmas presents of things 
cheap and common; and he must remem- 
ber that anything that is easy to make is 
cheap and common. 

In order to make a flask of the speci- 
men in Fig. 2, he must first saw off the 
rotten end, which will leave the knot some- 
what the shape shown in Fig. 8. Then it 
must be hollowed out. This can be done 
by putting it in a vise, boring out the 
inside, and fashioning a stopper like that 
shown in Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8. The stopper 
must fit snugly into the opening of the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Even Braking Power 


HE “drum” of the MORROW expands 

equally from both ends, forced by four 
wedges. Thus the braking power is distrib- 
uted evenly and equally over the entire inner 
surface of the hub, eliminating twists and 
sideswing. No other brake has the braking 
power so evenly distributed. 


Larger Braking Surface 
The braking “drum” inside the MORROW 
has a braking surface of 63-10 squareinches 
—much larger than in other brakes. Thus 
the MORROW has greater braking power. 
Also, the MORROW has the following‘defi- 
nite advantages: 


Bronze Brake Shoes 


Two metals of equal hardness will not 
grip” properly in braking. For this reason 
the “drum” in the MORROW has bronze 
“brake shoes.” Bronze, being softer than 
the hard steel inner surface of the hub, 
“takes hold” smoothly but firmly and surely. 


Positive Forward Drive 
The minute you press forward on the pedals 
you move forward with a MORROW. It re- 
sponds instantly to your every wish. 
Coasts Without Friction 
The MORROW has more ball bearings than 
other brakes, so coasts more easily. 
Strong and Sturdy 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
They will stand the hardest wear. 
Inspections and Tests 
Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
brake are your guarantee of pérfect service. 





The Wedges Do the Work 





Demand the Sturdy, Efficient, Dependable Morrow Coaster Brake on Your Next Bicycle 





ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


K ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY ; 
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GUESS all you boys know me well 

enough to know that when I say “fun” 

I mean the kind of fun that you and I 

know is real fun. Not the namby- 
pamby play that some grown folks think is 
fun for a boy, but play that’s real, play 
that’s got a punch to it—play in which you 
build things, make things, and do things, 
just like genuine man-stuff. 


That’s the kind of play I’m always figur- 
ing out for you. That’s the kind of play 
you get with Gilbert Toys. Here on these 
two pages are a lot of the Gilbert favorites, 
but Great Scott, boys, these aren’t the half 
of them—no, not a tenth of them! What 
you want to do is to get my catalog, for I’m 
giving you the truth of it when I say the 
Gilbert Catalog is pretty near the boy’s en- 
cyclopedia of worth-while toys. 


You Do Bis Things 
With Gilbert Toys 


That’s the big idea back of all Gilbert Toys—that’s 
what makes them different from all others. 


You must get that catalog and pick the Christmas 
present you want from it. For what real boy wants 
the flimsy kind wf toy a grown-up might think would 
do? You and I know that real boys want real things, 
so while other toy makers may make the trashy kind 
that look all right to your mother, I spend my whole 
life and keep my big factory busy making toys that 
are exactly true to life. 

And let me tell you, that factory of mine where 
Gilbert Toys are made is so complete and so exact 
and so well equipped that I could make real machin- 
ery in it, or turn out real steel construction work on 
the same machines that make your toys, if I didn’t 
think it more important to stick by you boys. 

For I’m one of you—just a big boy myself, I guess— 
and I CAN show you how to have a bully time with 
Gilbert Toys. I’ve done it for thousands of others— 
why, there are boys over there back of the trenches 
doing wonderful engineering feats who not so many 
years ago were Gilbert Toy Engineers. 

Let me tell you more about real Toy Engineering, 
and the Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys—read 
about it over on the last column—then I guess you'll 
want to get the Gilbert Toy Catalog and get it quick— 
and all you will have to do is send me the coupon. 


Yours for REAL fun, 






























GILBERT Electrical Toys 


With Gilbert Electrical Toys you can experiment and play with and 
learn all the secrets of the mores ores that we ee = 
interest o ison, nd other great men— 

ene Dee mee Maybe your play wil) make an- 
other Edison of you, yourself! 

You_see here @ cut of the Gil- 
bert Electrical Set. This is the 
set that will take you into all the 
mysteries of electricity—it is 
regular little electrical laboratory, 
and the wonderfully interesting 
manual that goes with it shows 
you how to do amazing things— 
make your own motor, do elec- 
, eg a electric eis 

lozens of interesting things. rices 
00 to $10.00. In Canada, $1.50 to $15.00. 


Then there is the famous Gilbert Motor. The 
design, winding, speed-control and other mech- 
anism is just about as perfect and true to life 
as a little motor can be. When properly con- 
nected up with the multi-geared box this motor 
will generate power enough to lift two hundred 
pounds weight. Prices from $1.00 to $7.50. In 
Canada, from $1.50 to $11.25. 


wire up telephones, and perform 
from $1. 


from room to room—from cellar to garret 


et— 
just like a big phone. This makes great sport. Price $5.00. In 
ov, 


Canada, 






















I wish I could illustrate all 
the other electrical toys I have 
for you, but there isn’t room. 
PaThe Gilbert Wireless Outfit has 
complete apparatus for sending 

receiving, and a manual 
that teaches you all about wire- 
huless and how to operate. Price 
aE & In Canada, $7.50. The 
ezlel ilbert Tele-Set is a complete 
wetelegraph outfit with two min- 
ture telegraph offices, tele- 
gram blanks, wire, and two instruments. The manual makes the whole 
art of telegraphy clear. Price $2.50. In Canada, $3.75. 


GILBERT 
Chemistry Sets 


This is a real wonder set. 
Just read the partial list of the 

ings you can do with it—they 
sound marvellous, don’t they? 
Yet the chemistry manual and 
laboratory apparatus in this set 
makes them all simple, and 
i Gorene more too! Prices from 


$2. ‘0 00. In Canada, 
How to make Disappearing Ink. from $3.75 to $7.50. 
How to make fire without a match. How to make soap. 
How to pour milk from a bottle full of water. 



































More boys have played with | tor 
in the world. I couldn’t begin'|p tell 
with it. There is hardly anythjg tha 
work that a boy can’t do in mplatur 
build battleships, steel fortifications, 
buildings, cranes—you can do ma 
you can keep doing something |fferer 

But the big point about Erectf is t 
with it is TRUE TO LIFE—it’s mst li 
can imagine what a fizzle it isi a | 
models with a construction toy Ci 
as not like the genuine. That's } 
so many makers of construction 
can’t get through their heads. Vp, 
you just bet that you'll never be dipp- 
pointed that way with Erector. Er¢for 
is mechanically correct. I have nade 
Erector so close to the genuine jel 
construction that honest to goodihs, 

sys, Mr. Schwab himself could jee 
it in the U. S. Ship Building Corph- 
tion if the girders, angles and so jm, 
were simply big enough! é 

You get a feeling of doing GENU NE 
things when you build with Erespr. 
That’s the way I believe in making {fs. 

Here is a_ picture of the fagpus 
Erector No. 4—the World’s Coan 
in toys. You can duplicate anyth}y me 
with this set. It contains every esséMial e 
ing part—big girders, large and mall 
grooved and hubbed for every engiméing 
shafting, corner-plates, angle-irons, piniot 
leys, gear-wheels, nuts, and bolts—aM the 
Erector Motor. This motor is opetited w 
versing Switch Base and will rut) any 
toy. machinery. ‘ 

The price of the Number ‘‘4” is $5; in 
$7.50. Then there are other Erecto/ Sets 
in price from $1.00 to $25.00; in ‘fanad: 
to $37.50. 
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Pres. The A. C. Gilbert Company. 
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Machine Gun 


Nothing ‘‘Faky’” about this 
gun, boys—it’s real stuff! De- 
tachable magazine clip, firing 
harmless wooden bullets, auto- 
matic traversed elevation per- 
mitting air-craft defense or 
hill-storming, and full circle 
swivel for raking oncoming 
enemy. It fires four cracking 
shots per second. The manual 
shows how to organize a ma- 
chine gun squad in true mili- 
tary style, how to assign the 
ee — to ye go 
charge, how to defend a_position or retreat in good order. 
fun. Price, $4.25. In Canada, $6.40. 


GILBERT 


Miniature Machinery 


Here are machines you can do real 
work with—scroll saws, jig-saws, 
lathes—drill presses, etc. They can 

bought separately, or with motor 
attached, or in whole machine shops, - prae 
motor operated. Prices, $1.00 to $25.00. In Canada, $1.50 to $37.50. 


Puzzle Parties 


Such larks as you can have with 
these unique and baffling puzzies—the 
heart and cord that must be separated, 
the twin links that won’t come apart . : 7 
till you know the trick of .it, the 
Hindu end-of-the-world puzzle, and many others—will keep a whole 
company guessing. The puzzle manual which comes with the set also 
shows how to work many puzzles with ordinary objects such as matches, 
with figures, and so on. Prices 35c¢ to $1.00. In Canada, 55c to $1.50. 


GILBERT ysio racic 
EXHIBITION SET 


Mysto Magic 


You can not only do tricks with this 
outfit that will set your schoolmates 
wild, but you can give real exhibi- 
tions and be a boy magician. The 
disappearing billiard ball, trick card 
sets, the mystic heads, the vanishing 
handkerchief, are only a few of the marvellous conjuring feats you can 
perform with this set. Complete equipment and full detailed instruc- 
tions with each set. Prices, $1.50 to $10.00 In Canada, $2.25 to $15. 
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Two Master Engineers 


HESE boys are just two of ever so 
many all over the country who have 
won special honors and degrees in 
our big boys’ league—‘The Gilbert Engi- 
neering Institute for Boys.” 


The Institute is just like one of the big engineering 
societies such as the men have who perform feats like 
building the Panama Canal locks, or a Woolworth 
Tower, only it’s all for boys, and instead of building 
the actual buildings or actual canal locks or running 
big telegraph lines and railways across the mountains, 
its members build toy structures with Erector, or do 
electrical engineering with Gilbert Electrical Toys, and 
so on, And, whenever any boy does a particularly 
novel or original stunt with his toys, why, just as the 
engineering societies do, the Gilbert Institute honors 
him or confers a degree on him, and often awards 
medals of honor. 


Hundreds of boys all over the United States and 
Canada are members and we do have great fun at it! 


You see, I’m not satisfied just to make toys. I 
scheme and plan to give you the MOST possible fun 
out of them. The Gilbert Engineering Institute is just 
a sample of how I go at it. With nearly every Gilbert 
Toy I furnish a manual showing you how to do great 
things with it. For instance, with the Gilbert Machine 
Gun I don’t stop with just making a good gun—the 
manual shows you how to organize a machine-gun 
squad in real army style, so you can get a bunch of 
boys together and have wonderfully exciting manoeu- 
vers and battles. With the Gilbert Chemistry Outfit, 
the manual shows you how to make fascinating experi- 
ments and perform actual marvels, and with the Gil- 
pert Magic Sets the manual tells you just how to 
conduct real exhibitions. 

So it goes with every Gilbert Toy—fun, fun, fun, 
but fun that amounts to something and never wears 
out with you. 

Just iook over the Gilbert Toys shown here and then 
think that there are dozens more of them shown in 
the catalog. And it’s free! All you need to do is 
sign the coupon, tear it out and mail it to me, and I 
will send you the big illustrated catalog, showing how 
to join the Engineer’s Institute and win honors and 
awards at toy engineering. 

You’ll find a world of fascinating fun awaiting you, 
boys—I’ll show you how to do more stunts this year 
than you ever dreamed were possible for a boy. Just 
send the coupon and leave it to me. 

ALFRED C. GILBERT, President. 
THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 
128 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada, The A, C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, 
439 W. King St., Toronto. 


MR. A. C. GILBERT, President, 
THE A, C. GILBERT CO., 
128 Blatchley Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me, free, your Catalog illustrating and describing all the 
Gilbert Toys and telling how I can become a member of the Gilbert 
Engineering Institute for Boys. 
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Sign your name and address carefully and mai 
to The A. C. Gilbert Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
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SOLDIERS 
OF THE SEA 


The Story of the U. S. Marine Corps 
By Willis J. Abbot 

“Tell it to the Marines” has 

ceased to be a jest. They | 

are now our crack fighting | 

corps, “First to Fight on Land | 

| and Sea”—the boys who did | 
that wonderful fighting at 

| Chateau-Thierry. And this is 

| the authoritative story of their 

| exploits from Decatur’s days | 

to our own. | 


This book has been enthusi- 
astically commended by The 
U. S. Marine Corps. It’s by 
the same man who wrote “The 
Story of Our Navy for Young 
Americans,” “The Blue Jack- 
ets of 1898,” etc. .Jilus., $1.50 


THE FIGHTING MASCOT 
| By Tommy Kehoe 

Mr. Mathiews, the Boy Scouts’ 
Librarian, thinks this will be “the 
year’s best boys’ book of the war.” 
It’s the true story of the youngest 
boy in the British army—a daring 
little lad from Liverpool, only 
four feet ten, just turned sixteen 
at his first battle. .///ustrated, $1.35 


THE FLYING YANKEE 
By “Flight” | 
A story of air-fighting on the | 
Western Front as thousands of -| 
our boys aregseeing it, in which 
an American aviator drops bombs 
on Ostend, chases German raiders 
over London, spots submarines, 
and battles with the enemy 18,000 
feet in the air. 
With photographs, $1.35 


THE ADVENTURE CLUB 
WITH THE FLEET 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 
The Adventure Club boys find 
their greatest adventure when they 
are sent across on Pershing’s 
ship, chase U-boats on the high 
seas and get into a Sinn Fein 
brawl in Cork........ Tilus., $1.35 | 
THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS | 
By Gertrude Atherton | 
How a high-spirited adventure- 
some young Spanish boy learned 





























THE MASTERS OF THE PEAKS 


By J. A. Altsheler 
(Appleton & Co.) 


This book is very exciting.. It explains 
clearly flight, ambush, battle and _ the 
cruelty of the Indians in the days of the 
frontier. It shows how the men braved 
danger, lived and fought for right. It is 
instructive in history and shows the ideals 
of the Indian days. 

Joseph Martello. 


THE FLYING YANKEE 
Anonymous 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
This story is about an American boy 
who enlisted in the Royal Flying Corps of 
England to avenge the death of both father 
and mother on the Lusitania. After pass- 
ing the tests O. K. he is sent to England 
where he is posted on night patrol over 
London, when he downed his first Zeppelin. 
| This book is very instructive. It explains 
|the different kinds of bullets and aero- 


| planes. Charles Wendling. 





GENERAL CROOK AND THE 
FIGHTING APACHES 
By Edwin L. Sabin 

(Lippincott Co.) 


This is another of the “Trail Blazers’ 
series books and it’s just bully. The In- 
dians called General Crook “Grey Fox” be- 
cause he was so smart and because, as they 
said, “he makes war like a big chief.” As 
in all the books, the author gives you the 
life of the great men by telling the story 
of a boy and his adventures. This time it 
is Jimmie Dunn who is the hero. He has 
most exciting times on the ranch with the 
cowboys and at the forts with the soldiers 
and in battles with the Apaches, the Sioux 
and the Cheyenne. 


S 


Billy Bookworm. 


THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 
Compiled by Franklin K. Mathiews 

(Appleton) 

I guess they call this “The Year Book” 

because it lasts all the year. Most books you 

read and never look at again. The “Boy 

Scouts’ Year Book” you read again and 








to be a good-soldier...J/lus., $1.25 
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again because it has so many stories, and 
so many articles that tell you how to make 
things, and the things you ought to know 
to be a good scout. It’s got a dandy lot 
of pictures, pictures of Boy Scouts by some 
of the great artists, and pictures of some 
of the heroes’ of the great war, and some 
funny pictures, too. And the cover pic- 
ture is a peach! I wish I had a copy of it 
for my room, and I wish every boy could 
have a copy of this book, for then I know 
every boy would have a “Merry Christ- 
mas” and a “Happy New Year.” 


“Gabby” Howell. 





BOY SCOUTS AT SEA 
By A. C. Carey 


(Little, Brown & Co.) 
All the fellows who are Sea Scouts, or 
would like to be, ought to read this book. 
These scouts went on a ship for a summer 
trip. They had swell times with boat races 
and swimming matches. Once, too, they 
rescued some shipwrecked sailors. They 
had a lot of other exciting adventures, as 
you should have when you go to sea. 
Larry Perry. 


TOM AND I ON THE OLD 
PLANTATION 
By A. Rutledge 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

This story is full of the adventures of 
the old plantation days. Tom, his brother 
and a negro named Prince have many ad- 
ventures with the rice birds that eat most 
of the crops. How they captured the bull 
alligator and the Witch Pond serpent is 
the very exciting part of the story. The 
three companions fight against a big flood, 
which would have destroyed acres upon 
acres of rice, except for their help. 


Charles Wendling. 


BOY SCOUTS IN 
GLACIER PARK 
By W. P. Eaton 
(W, A. Wilde Co.) 

In this book a scout gets sick and has to 
go out West with his chum. I wouldn’t 
mind being sick if I could have adventures 
like these fellows did out in the Rockies. 
They met up with a Forest Ranger and 
camped and hiked on the big trails you 
sometimes see in the “movies.” The book 
is one of the best I ever read. 


Pete Snyder. 
SCOUT DRAKE IN WAR TIME 


By I. Hornibrook 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


This is the fellow who was the hero in 
“Drake of Troop One.” In this book he 
and his troop have big adventures on a 
hiking trip, when they capture a bear cub 
and also find a big bunch of money which 
was lost for years. They gave the bear cub 
to serve as a mascot for a regiment down 
in Camp Charron. 


“Gabby” Howell. 


LOST INDIAN MAGIC 
By G. & C. Moon 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
I like Indian stories and was happy 
when Billy Bookworm gave me “Lost In- 
dian Magic” to read. It’s about the In- 
dians and their doings before America 
was discovered by Columbus. The Indians 
had a queer belief in magic, some image 
that protected them, they thought, against 
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Ask for these books 
for Christmas— 


A splendid adventure story 


TOM ano | 
ON THE OLD 
PLANTATION 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
If you like 


Stories of adventure in the Great Outdoors. 
Vivid tales of danger and daring in the South. 
Humor, in addition to excitement, 
Then read this book. It tells of 
boys who know the Southern 
woods, and how to hunt, fish, and 
meet dangers resourcefully. Fully 
illustrated. Net $1.35. 








Practical things with simple tools 


HANDICRAFT 
FoR BOYS 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


Author of 
“The Boys’ Book of Submarines,” etc. 


What can YOU make out of 
wood, iron, glass, pewter, paper, 
rubber, brass? 

This book describes wood 
working, metal work with vari- 
‘ous kinds of metals, photography, 
free-hand sketching, printing, 
book-binding, glass blowing, etc. 
There are over 200 working dia- 
grams with exact dimensions for 
making articles of every sort. 

Net $1.50. 


Ways of the woodfolk 


OVER INDIAN 
AND ANIMAL 
TRAILS 


By JEAN M. THOMPSON 


Tales the wise Old Chief told 
Little Beaver, the Indian boy, by 
the carnp fire—marvelous tales of 
the furry folk of the water-ways, 
the feathered kindred of Tama- 
rack Swamp, and the wild broth- 
ers of the deep forest trails. 8 
illustrations in color. Net $2.00. 














Indian lore 


LOST INDIAN 
MAGIC 


By GRACE and CARL MOON 
Author of “Indian Legends in Rhyme” 


A thrilling story of mystery 
and adventure, based on an old 
Indian legend. The authors have 
spent many years in studying the 
Indians of the Southwest and 
have unearthed much Indian lore. 
8 illustrations in color. Net $1.50 

















FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 
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witches and evil spirits. 
about the tribe that lost their magic and 
how it was restored by the Indian boy 
Kayyah after many fierce fights and nar- 
row escapes, which keep you all worked up 


i eit Z. 
with excitemen Larry Perry. 


THE FIGHTING MASCOT 
By Tommy Kehoe 


This book is a good example of the work 
of the Hun. 
deeds of valor. 
shows clearly and vividly the life in the 
trenches. It has its cheerful and sad chap- 
ters; brings out the progress of a battle 
and is very instructive. 


Joseph Martello. 


ADVENTURES IN BEAVER 
STREAM CAMP 
By A. Radcliffe Dugmore 
(Doubleday Page & Co.) 

For a boy who loves outdoor life, the 
above is the book for him to read. If he 
wants to know the most modern and the 
cleverest manners of hunting, he should 


a trip to Newfoundland, and there have 
many adventures, including fights with 
many wild and ferocious animals. 


S. Dickstein. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ARNOLD ADAIR 
By L. L. Driggs 

(Little, Brown & Co.) 


This book is very good as regards hero- 
ism and deeds, because it brings out clearly 
the way the war started and the life of the 
aviators. The fighting makes it very ex- 
citing. It brings out clearly the hardships 
France had to get the mastery of the air. 


Billy Bookworm. 


FOR THE FREEDOM 


OF THE SEAS 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


the life at sea. 
There are good characters in it. 
scribing Ireland it gives a vivid sense of 


re oseph Martello. 


THE SILVER CACHE 
OF THE PAWNEE 


By D. Lange 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 
This is a typical fn 

story which tells of the adventures of two 
boys while looking for their father who 
had been captured by Indians when he was 
returning from a prosperous trading ex- 
pedition along the Santa Fé trail. 


Arthur Cush. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF INDIAN 
WARRIORS 
By Edwin L. Sabin 

eo. W. Jacobs & Co.) 


(G 

Oh, fellows, what a book! It contains 
short accounts of the most daring Indians 
of early times. It also contains good his- 
tory. The deeds mentioned are of Indians 
who went on lone scout hikes, and again 
with maybe one or two companions and at 
other times with tribes of their followers, 
and accomplished some of the greatest 
deeds that ever have been told in story 
books; but it is no fairy tale. Iv 1s aL 
true. It sure is a corker and is just what 
boys of scout age will be interested in. 


Thomas Murphy. 





(The rest of ’em on page 68) 


This story tells 


It is a book of very good | 
I love this book because it | 


read this book. The Sylvester family take | 


This book is a good book because it has | 
thrilling experiences. It shows very clearly | 
It is quite instructive also. | 
In de- | 


dian and estern. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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SCOUTS! 


Do you know all the 
Signs and Signals ? 


DAN BEARD’S 


AMERICAN BOY’S BOOK 
OF SIGNS, SIGNALS 
AND SYMBOLS 
Has 350 pictures by Dan Beard and ex- 
plains them all. $2.00 net. 
Wouldn’t you give your best jack- 
knife to understand the wonderful 
language of signs, signals and symbols 
—what wild creatures, Indians, 
tramps, scouts, soldiers, sailors, teleg- 
raphers, foresters and other sign and 
signal makers use to talk to one an- 
other in secret? It is jolly fun to 
learn to read these—on your hikes in 
town and country you will find them 
everywhere. Our men in uniform 
need some of them to save lives and 
ships and armies; others will be just 
as useful to you, some day, perhaps! 





Do you like to do Engineering 
Stunts? Then let BOND show 


you a few. 
THE AMERICAN BOY’S 
ENGINEERING BOOK 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 

250 diagrams. Tentative price. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Bond, who is Managing Editor of the 
Scientific American, shows how to construct a 
workshop at almost no cost. He takes an 
imaginary pond and has the boys survey it, 
build a dock on its shore with a home-made 
pile-driver, dredge a channel to the dock, equip 
the pond with a ‘lighthouse that has a flashing 
lantern, construct a road to the dock, build a 
gravity railroad’ and an aerial conveyor, throw 
a dam across the stream at the head of the pond 
and obtain power for pumping purposes from a 
waterwheel. Other chapters deal with the making 
of weather instruments and the construction of 
electrical apparatus, etc., etc. 


A New “Trial Blazer’’ 


GENERAL CROOK AND THE 
FIGHTING APACHES 
By EDWIN L. SABIN 


1 illustration in color, 4 in half-tone, by 
Charles H. Stephens; map and portrait. 
$1.25 net. 

Campaigning with General Crook, the redoubt- 
able Indian fighter—what live boy could fail to 
envy Jimmie Dunn, to whose lot it fell to help 
General Crook in many a close struggle with 
Indian foes and the forces of nature! Adventures 
all the more thrilling because they are true, will 
keep you spellbound from beginning to the last 
word. 


At all Bookstores 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
227 So. 6th St. Philadelphia 
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4 VERY push on the 

pedal drivesthe 
clean fresh air intoa boy's 
lungs and promotes a 
sturdy, wholesome phy- 
sical development. 


You can be proud of 
your bicycle if it is an 
Iver Johnson. For years 
it has been our policy to build good, 
strong, smooth-running, fast-riding 
bicycles that will last for years. 

Drop Forgings— Two-piece Crank 
—the Finest Bearings money can 
buy—these are a few of the features 
that make an Iver Johnson keep its 
Easy Riding qualities, its strength 
and its beauty for years anu years, 
and make it the cheapest in the 
long run. 

Three boys’ and three girls’ models, $27.50 to 
$32.50. Liberal choice in the best tires and 
saddles and other optional equipment. 








Write today for Free, Interesting 
Bicycle Catalog * 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
342 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street 717 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSC 
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APPY Christmas, Scouts, and a busy 
one, too. Between plates of turkey 
and dishes of W. S. S., Old Idle Five Min- 
utes doesn’t stand a chance of a look in 
where the busy scout is. 
Here is the scout’s Christmas menu: 
Hors de “Over the Top” 


Soup 
Thrift Card Consommé 
Fish 
A whale of a good time 
done to several good turns 
Entrée 
Several helpings of Red Cross 
Several helpings of War Camp Community Service 
Several helpings of Hospitals 
Several helpings of Victory pore Campaign 
Several helpings of Poor Neighbors 
Roast 
Turkey (cut off from Germany) 
Vegetables 
Selected from Scout Gardens 


Dessert 
The “ful” in cneerfulness 
Nuts (black walnut) and cocoa 
December Winners 
Scout Albert Duran, Alabama; Clifford Ww. 
Connell, New York; Scout Charles Poor, Min- 
nesota; N. Creamer, New York; Raymond E. 
Matthews, Georgia; Jack Anthony, New Mexico. 
A Sad Tail 


First Scout—‘‘When is a dog’s tail not a tail?’’ 

Second Scout (triumphantly )—“When it is a 
wagon (wagging).” 

First Scout—“‘No, when it is a little buggy.” 


First Aid—Quick! 


“Anything I can do for you?” asked a sur- 
geon as he passed the bed of a smiling but 
badly wounded soldier. 

“Yes, doctor, perhaps you can tell me some- 


thing I'd very much like to know,” answered 
“Sammie.” : 4 ; 
“Fire ahead,” replied the doctor. “What is 
it?” 
“Well, doctor, when one doctor doctors an- 


other doctor, does the doctor doing the doctor- 
ing doctor the other doctor as the doctor wants 
to be doctored, or does the doctor doing the 
doctoring doctor the other doctor as the doctor 
doing the doctoring wants to be doctored?” 


Inhale This 


First Scout: “What is the difference between 
ammonia and pneumonia?” 

Second Scout: “Search me” 

First Scout: “‘“Ammonia comes in bottles and 
pneumonia comes in chests!” 


Pronounced “Phoney” not “Funny” 
Se eg “Pop, w':. is ‘phonetic spelling 
ather: “Phonetic spelling, my son, is what 
I was spanked for at your age.” 


Thick 
“Define what is meant by 
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Prof. (to Johnny): 
density.” 

Johnny: “I can’t define it, 
give an example. - 

Prof.: “The example is good. Sit down.” 


sir, but I can 





THINK AND GRIN 


tetera eucauenevancuevencucanectgeneneseerernernennsesead 


A Dry Joke 


“Did you hear what 
boats when they’re late? 
“No, ee do they do?” 


they do to the ferry 


“Dock ’em, of course. 
A Good Turnstile 

Tenderfoot: “I want a dime to give to a 
lame man. 

Mother: “ “You shall have it! And who is the 
lame man? 

Tenderfoot: “Oh, he’s the door-keeper at 
the movies.” 

Up and Down 


It seemed that when Rastus and Sam died 
they took different routes, so when the latter 
got to heaven he called Rastus on the phone. 


Ae. aaa he said, “how yo like it down 
t 

“Oh boy! Dis here am some place,” replied 
Rastus. “All we has tur do is to wear a red 


suit with horns, an ebery now an’ den shovel 
some coal on de fire. We don’t work no mo’n 
two hours out ob de twenty-four down here. 
But tell me, Sam, how is it with you up 
yonder?” 

“Mah goodness man! 
fo’ o’clock in de mawnin’ an gathah in de 
stars, ’den we has to haul in de moon and 
hang out the sun. Den we has to roll de 
clouds around all day long.” 

“But, Sam, how come it y’ has ter work so 
hard?” 

“Well, to tell de truf, Rastus, we’s short on 
help up here.” 


We has to git up at 


History 


ee. § became of Babylon?” 
“Of Nineveh?” 

“Destroyed.” 

“Of Tyre?” 

“Punctured!” 


On the Face of It 


Jack: “Grandpa, we’ve been arguing whether 
the clock stands or sits on the mantel.” 

Grandpa: “It is half-past eight by the clock 
and it is only a quarter to eight, therefore, I 
should say it lies on the mantel.” 


He Should Buy W. S. S. Instead 
A man has $5.00 with which he wants to buy 


too cigars. He wants some 50c cigars, 10¢ 
cigars and_ic cigars. How many does he buy 


of each? He buys: 
1 50c cigar 50 
39 10c cigars 3.90 
60 ee -60 


Oh, You Mike! 


An Irishman was walking with a friend past 
a jewelry shop. The window was filled with 
precious stones. “Wouldn’t you like to have 
ier pick?” asked Larry. “Not me pick,” said 

ike, “but me shovel.’ 


First Aid 


First Scout: “Did you hear of the chauffeur 
who ran over himself?’ 

Second Scout: “No, how did it happen?” 

First Scout: “He wanted some chewing gum 


and there was nobody to go for him, so he ran 
over himself.” 
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Great steamships filled with United States 
troops are leaving the big harbors of the East 
every week. Cruisers and swift torpedo boats 
go with them. Hundreds of troop trains are 
bringing more of Uncle Sam’s boys to the ports 
of embarkation. It’s wonderful big game of 
transportation that is going to win for the 
Allies. 

Wouldn’t you like to learn all about this big 
game? You can do it with Ives Toys. With 
an Ives Train and Toy Railroad System you 
can be president, general manager, division 
superintendent and engineer of your own rail- 





e Big Game of Transportation 


road. You can lay the tracks, install the 
switches, signals, trestles, tunnels and stations. 
And then you can play the whole game of trans- 
portation. 

Ives trains are made with both electrical and 
mechanical engines. The electric locomotives are 
the very latest ‘type—big, powerful, double-ended 
ones. The regular locomotives are of the stream- 
line type—long, low and rakish. They have lots of 
“pep” and speed. They pull the trains over curves 
in great style, take the switches and stop at sta- 
tions when you want them to. And the cars—pas- 
senger, freight, mail and baggage—are made and 
painted just like the real cars. 





























Ives Toys 


) \ “4 Make Hap bys 


\\ NOW BEING BUILT—A whole fleet of fine steel ships that will run in water 
\ ; by Ives Clockwork—The Ives Navy and Ives Merchant Marine—torpedo boats, 
, " submarines that dive, steamships, tugs, etc. We hoped to have them for Christmas 
\ but will only be able to place a few in dealers hands before Spring on account 
of Government work. 
Get your Ives train EARLY—the Government asks you to help in this 
way. Write today for a free folder or send 10c in stamps for a fine book 
all about toy railroading, with pages of trains in color and heraldry, 
or marking of cars of all the big railroads, printed in colors too. 
The 10c helps to pay for the printing and mailing of the book. 


The Ives Manufacturing Corporation 
~.. 208 Holland Avenue 23 Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Balky Locks | 
and Squeaky 
Hinges 


are pleading for 3-in-One Oil. 
It stops hinge squeaks in a jiffy 
—makes stubborn locks turn ata 
touch, Try it. And oil the keys 
of gas stoves, chandeliers and gas 








Jim and the Admiral 


(Continued from page 6) 











IM watched the whaleboat make for the 
reef. This time the native boys waited 
for an incoming roller to break. Then they 
sprang overboard to a footing on the reef, 
shoved out the boat in the back-wash and 
leaped aboard again. Jim saw them strug- 


then a dozen bobbing heads appeared in 
the lagoon. It was a canoe, the bobbing 
heads were those of natives. 

While he stared, first one, then another, 
dragged a weary body up on the beach and 
rested on hands and knees with heads 














jets with a drop of 


gling up the blue neck of the next rearing 
sea monster, over the crest with the stern 
out of the water for half the keel, and off 


hanging down as if exhausted. Slowly they 
got to their feet and staggered up the 
beach. 


3-in-One 


the schooner. But they did not make fast. They were like no natives Jim had yet 




















py en seen eg Billi-boy went up the side and handed seen. These men were black rather than 
ducsstswith a satuclods motscened down something. Once more the boat brown. Their hair stood up in fanlike 


with 3-in-One, then polish with came back, hurdling the coral and on to frizzes, dyed yellow and red by lime. Their 


ee the beach. foreheads were low, eyes deep sunken, 

ea cen Jed parts of “Hi, Mr. Crusoe,” said the skipper. chins retreating. The lobes of their ears 
e: . r . * . 

= as poy oe ak eden, “Robinson has to have a parrot. There hung in ragged strips almost to their shoul- 


ders and, stuck in the leathery fringes, 
were ornaments of brass and shell. Save 
for a wisp of fibre they were stark naked. 
And they were almost skeletons. Hips and 
ribs showed through skin tight as the 
parchment on a-drum, elbows and knees 
were great knots and the legs and arms 
mere bone and corded sinews. Their lips 
were hideously swollen and cracked, they 
leaned on long spears. One, who seemed 
the leader, with a flat shell thrust through 
the cartilage of his nose, carried a club in- 
set with gleaming bits of shell and studded 
with sharks’ teeth. In the lagoon, its out- 


Contains no acid or grit—won’t 
wear off the nickel-plating. Clean 
the black iron parts of the range 
with 3-in-One, in preference to 
stove polish which is apt « 
to clog up the burners. 
Sold at all stores in 50c, 


25cand 15cbottles; also 
in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE SAMPLE 


and Dictionary describ- jf 
L ing many uses, senton |fw 
P request. ii 


3-ir-One Oil Co. | 
165 ELH. Bway.,N.Y. [isc 


ain’t any on Lele Motu. I’m loanin’ ye the 
Admiral.” 

He thrust the cage into Jim's hands. 
Back went the dancing craft, the boat was 
tackled to the falls, the schooner paid off 
and the Manuwai went bowling off before 
the breeze, her mainsail swinging up to the 
sturdy. pull of her crew. The Admiral 
shrieked a farewell. 

“Tend your helm! Look out! Look out! 
You'll sink the bloomin’ ship!” 

“Good old Admiral!” said Jim as he 
watched the speedy schooner drive before 
the wind. “Good old skipper! He thought 
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"This year loyal men will 

especially appreciate 
useful gifts of moderate 
cost. The gift that carries 
the spirit of a war-time 
Christmas and that will 
be welcomed by any man 
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anything less. 
true, 
armor-plate 
treatment. 





tempered by 

heat 
Balanced 
right. Dependable! 
One-piece steel. Slot 
for pulling nails. 


Price of Axe alone, 


FAYETTE 8. PLUMB, 
Inc., Mfrs., Philadelphia 


Keen, 














Your Hardware Dealer Will Show You 
The Official SCOUT AXE 


It's the “Plumb”. Made especially for the 
Scout who wants the 
best and won't take 
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I'd be lonely. Ill bet he’ll be more so.” 

He realized the sacrifice Captain Burr 
had made. The Admiral, before Jim had 
gone aboard, was the skipper’s only com- 
pany. 

“Come on, Admiral, ll hunt you up a 
banana and then I’ll rustle grub. Gee, but 
this is some picnic!” 

As he hunted for ripe bananas he re- 
membered the skipper’s translation of the 
name of the island. Lele Motu. Lele 
meant little and motu boat or island. The 
fanciful double meaning seemed apt. He 
was skipper of a little boat, moored for the 
time in mid-Pacific, with an Admiral for 
first mate. He gave the bird its fruit and 
started preparing his own meal, for the 
sun was close to the horizon and the palms 


‘| were lacing the beach with long shadows. 


E woke at dawn. The sky was a mar- 

vel of hyacinth and tender green, 
flecked with tiny clouds of deep violet and 
brightest orange. Swiftly it brightened, 
dazzling, then faded to turquoise that deep- 
ened to a velvety blue. Jim started off for 
a swim in the lagoon. With its unbroken 
reef it should be safe from marauding 
sharks, he thought. The Admiral’s cage 
was empty. No fastening could long hold 
the Admiral when he made up his mind for 
adventure but his wings were clipped and 
Jim had no fear of losing him. He could 
see the bird’s trail distinct in the fine sand, 
leading toward a coco-palm that angled 
seaward in a graceful curve. Jim had 
climbed it for nuts the night before and 
now the Admiral, blazing in the level sun 
rays like a living jewel, was walking up 
the slender stem sedately. 

The reef breakers, that had crooned all 
night, seemed to fall with fresh vigor, 
pounding on the coral in broken pyramids 
of jade and ivory. Jim looked towards 
them, shading his eyes. 


down the watery hill and smashed upon 
the reef. A dozen figures fell from it and 


rigger smashed, drifted their canoe, a high- 
prowed, elaborately carved model. 

Jim knew that these were not natives of 
the Lower Archipelago. These were sav- 
ages, fighting men, cannibals perhaps, 
wind-blown off their course, carried he 
guessed not how many leagues on the equa- 
torial currents. And they were spent to 
the limit of weakness. He stood his 
ground while they stared back with blood- 
shot eyeballs as the leader with the club 
advanced and, pointing to his distorted 
mouth, croaked out one syllable, “Vai!” 
(water). 


EN minutes later they were ravenous- 

ly bolting the remnants of the meal 
that Jim improvised. As they finished, 
some of them rolled face down on the coral 
grit and lay like stuffed manikins. The 
leader scooped out the last of a can of 
salmon with his fingers, swallowed the re- 
maining oil and got up, stalking towards 
Jim. He achieved another word, part of 
the Beach-English common to the South 
Pacific. 

“Wisiki?” 

Jim shook his head. There was some 
whisky in the store-room but he was not 
going to dole it out to savages. The chief 
looked at him suspiciously, his eyes roved 
about the atoll beach, noting, Jim felt, the 
absence of a whale-boat, the lack of other 
whites or natives. 

“Kini-kini?” 

Jim shook his head again. He had 
noticed several cases of square face trad- 
ing-gin but he considered hospitality had 
reached its limit. The face of the chief 
suddenly turned to that of a thwarted 
devil. 

“Kini-kini!” he demanded. His followers 
were up, standing back of him. It was not 
a pleasant sight, the leering eyeballs, the 
spears leaning forward with their shafts 


$1.25 Something appeared on a seething crest, upon the sand and their metal heads 

Ane, with tether a slender length of black like a mammoth ory Jim thought of all the tales that 
Sheath, $1.50 - water beetle, striking out with desperate he had heard of savage cruelty. To give 
legs. The next instant it slid sideways them liquor would be but the beginning of 


looting. After that they would probably 
destroy him as a witness against punish- 
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MECCANO 


Toy Engineering for Boys 


It’s great fun to build real engineering structures. Look at the wonderful Derrick 
below! The finest engineering shop in this country couldn’t produce a smoother- 
working machine. Then see the fine “Tank”. It was designed by officers at the 
Front who fight in real ones. It is a model of perfection; as are also the Boat 
Davits, which lower the boats when passengers have to hurry from a torpedoed 
ship, and the Drop Hammer. Get to work, boys! Build these models; then hun- 


dreds of others just as interesting. 


425 Dandy Models—more coming 


No limit to what you can build with Meccano. With all Outfits from No. 1 to 6 you get instruc- 
tions for building 325, each a gem; then comes Book No. 2 with 100 more, just out, 35c at regular 
dealers. More will be ready later. 


Easy. No engineering knowledge 
needed. Instruction book in each 
Outfit makes it delightfully simple ; 
you can begin at once. 


Send Today for the 
Meccano Wonder Book 


Send name and address and we will 
mail you this splendid book telling 
all about Meccano. We will also 
send you a copy of the Meccano 
Magazine, a live boys’ publication 
that keeps Meccano boys right up 
to date and provides no end of fun! 


MECCANO CO. Inc., 
Bldg. 10-B, Bush Terminal Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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and hun- Ne. 3x 
dreds more ! or army Lo are the finest toy 


Electric, E-l......cccceeees $2.00 
With Reverse Gear......... $4.00 
Clockwork Motor $3.00 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price 

if not at your dealer’s. 
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ment. His jaw set and his grey eyes 
looked back into the greedy orbs of the 
savage with a steadfast gleam. 

“Aole!” he said firmly. It was the Poly- 
nesian word for “no,” and the Melane- 
sians recognized it. The chief curled back 
his lips and made a sudden, suggestive 
|grimace before which Jim paled and 
stepped back, only to recover his stand. 
Plainer than any language the horrid, 
snapping motion of the filed teeth had said. 
“Give, or I will tear the flesh from your 
bones with my teeth.” 


OR the second Jim felt unutterably lone- 
ly and defenceless. He had no weapon. 
Suddenly the words of Captain Burr 
|came back to him. “One white man is 
| worth a dozen of ’em. You can bluff ’em. 
They never know what a white man has up 
his sleeve. A white man quits, tryin’!” 

“Bluff them. How?” 

“Kini-kini! Wisiki!” They commenced 
to crowd him, gesticulating and pointing 
towards the house. But they had not 
rushed him. They were still afraid of 
what he might have up his sleeve. 

Jim held up his hand, looking hard at 
the chief who gazed in a momentary fas- 
cination, Then Jim made a deep cross in 
the sand with a shell that lay at his feet. 
He scored a heavy line some thirty feet 
in front of them, marking the end with an- 
other cross. He was a bit proud of the 
line. It was unwavering. 

“Now,” he said in English, pantomiming 
in illustration. “One of you step over that 
line and see what will happen.” He put 
all the conviction he could into the words 
and stepped back and to one side with 
folded arms under which he felt his heart 
pumping. “Would it work? Could he 
bluff them for a while? Perhaps . . ?” 

The chief looked at him hesitatingly, the 
rest watching him. This was some white 
man’s magic. For a moment it was very 
quiet, the savages blinking, the chief grin- 
ning uncertainly. But he made no move- 
‘ment forward. And Jim completed his 
bluff. He deliberately turned his back on 
them and waiked to the house, expecting 
every second to hear the whish of a spear 
and feel its impact in his back. When he 
turned round they were still back of the 
| line. 

There was a knife in the house, on the 
table, and Jim reached in and got it. But 
he would be as a baby in their grips. And 
it could not last. If he really had the 
upper hand he would have ordered them 
from the atoll. Soon they would realize 
this, realize he was only a boy and alone. 

He saw the change coming. The natives 
muttered. One of them shoved the other, 
half fearfully, and the man stepped over 
the magic line. And nothing happened. 

With a “yah!” of derision and disgust 
they surged forward. Spears streaked 
[towards Jim and two stuck quivering in 
the jamb of the door, a handsbreadth 
away. The chief came on in long hopping 
bounds, his club above his head. Then, 
from the sky, it seemed, came a shrill 
voice. : 

“Look out. Look out below! 
sink the bloomin’ ship!” 
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You'll 


667 F7HEY had transgressed! The white 
magic was commencing! These were 
white men’s words though they knew not 
the meaning. But they sensed them as a 
menace, a warning! Some spell of death! 
From where? There was no one in the 
trees !” 
They had frozen like quail before the on- 
coming dog. 





“Mind your helm, you sons of swabs! 
Belay and hard-a-lee!” 

Hidden in the green fronds, his eye 
cocked to the natives below, the Admiral 
issued his orders. Then he emerged, sid- 
ling down the trunk, crest raised. The 
savages shuddered. Parrots they knew, 
parrots that screamed. But this one talked 
aloud! It was an atua (god) that had as- 
sumed this shape. Their weapons fell to 
their sides. Their knees knocked, awaiting 
the fatal stroke that must surely fall. The 
Admiral advanced from the tree across the 
sand, looking at the natives as if he was 
reviewing them. Natives he knew and 
hated and despised. He advanced side- 
ways towards the chief who stood goggle- 
eyed and motionless. On went the Ad- 
miral, looking up warily, heedless of Jim’s 
call. He planted his claws between the 
chief’s feet and dug fiercely at the ankle 
nearest to him. 

With a yell the wounded savage leaped 
high, bringing down his club instinctively. 
As it fell it caught the Admiral in his 
backward jump. It struck his outspread 
wing and sent him sprawling on the beach 
in a whirl of sand and thrashing feathers. 

The spell was broken! With a yell the 
natives rushed for Jim. 

There were some lumps of coral by the 
steps of the house. Swiftly Jim stopped 
and clutched and flung the rough missile 
fairly into the face of the leading savage. 
It caught him between the eyes at short 
range with all the “speed” Jim could put 
behind it. The man dropped. 

Another leaped over him and grabbed 
Jim’s left arm. The boy slashed with his 
knife and saw the red blood start. Panting, 
he wrenched free. The thing that saved hito 
from their spears was the fact that they 
attacked in a huddle. Then they separa- 
ted at a hoarse shout and Jim, desperately 
gripping the knife he had got from the 
house, saw the towering form of the chief 
leap forward, the great club lifted. 


‘67H UP!” Jim caught the sound dis- 

tinctly, as if some one had struck a 
carpet with a stick. A red spot appeared 
on the chest of the chief, grew into rapidly 
expanding flower and the savage suddenly 
slumped like a sack partly filled with saw- 
dust. The other natives wheeled about, 
uttering cries of submission and flinging 
down their spears. A whaleboat was on 
the edge of sand and water, 2 boat twice 
the size of that carried or, the Manuwai 
and equipped with a mast. A white man, 
red bearded, stood by the bows, a rifle car- 
ried in his hands ready for the aim. At 
his order eight brown-skinned Polynesians, 
four of whom also carried guns, were com- 
ing up the beach towards Jim and the sur- 
rendering savages. Jim dropped his knife 
and sprinted to the boat. 

“Uncle Dan!” he cried as he ran. “Uncle 
Dan, it’s Jim!” 

“So I see,” said the ruddy-whiskered 
trader. “It's a bit of a surprise party all 
around. Come on up to the house and tell 
me your end of it first. My throat’s like 
a lime kiln, we’ve had bad luck and been 
shy of water since yesterday. Hello, what’s 
this?” 

“This” was the Admiral, with feathers 
and feelings still ruffled, but very much 
alive, waddling towards Jim. Jim picked 
up the parrot which perched on one hand 
while Jim caressed him with the other. 

“Look out,’ said the bird, addressing 
Daniel Morse. “Look out, you son of a 
swab, you'll sink the bloomin’ ship!” 

“It’s Captain Burr’s parrot,” said Jim. 
“He saved my life.” 

“IT know the brute,” said his uncle, “he 
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tried to lunch off my finger when I was 
asleep on deck one time. I’m glad to hear 
he can be useful. As for saving your life, 
you seemed to be taking a pretty good 
hand in that yourself, far as could see. 
We spotted the muss as we made the recf 
and I got busy. You held ’em off just 
long enough. I’m proud of ye.” 

“Thanks, uncle Dan,” answered Jim. “I 
thought it was all over. I was too excited 
to see your boat come over the reef but I 
figured that—that if I had to quit, I might 
as well quit trying.” 


Ce 


Jim has some more exciting adventures 
among the South Sea Islands. Watch for 
the next J. Allan Dunn story. It will ap- 
pear soon. 








) ° ’ the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
Boys Life zine is issued monthly 
by the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is the 
official magazine of that great organization 
and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, preserited 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to know 
about Scouting, and instructions ‘that help 
Scouts to pass their tesis. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price fur postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 








If the magazine arrives with 
Renewals a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lrrz 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirs, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is. first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lrre likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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Good Old Dad 


“He sure is a wizard at picking out things for a 
fellow’s Christmas. 


“He couldn’t have found a more useful or acceptable gift than 
abicycle. With it] canmake myself of real help to the Liberty 
Loan Committee and the Red Cross, as well as to my Mother 
and myself. 


“And did you see that brake? It’s a 


New DEPARTURE 


“‘The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 
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“T can ride and ride, and that brake takes all the work out of 


4 it and leaves only the fun. 
~ 
“And I'll be home from school before the rest of the fellows get started. 


And errands! Say, you won't hear me grumbling about them now. It'll 
i be fun. 
“Guess lots of the other fellows will have New Departure Brakes put on 
their old wheels when they see mine work.” 

THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Send for Our New Catalog J-28 


Send for a copy NOW 
It is pocket size, con- 
tains 248 pages, 
over 1,100 illustrations 
and describes in plain, 
clear language all about 
Bells, Push _ Buttons, 
Batteries, Telephone and 
Telegraph Material, Elec- 
tric Toys, Burglar and 





Elect fe Gall Belle, Elec: new or 
ectric Ua Ss, j/ece 
tric Alarm Clocks, Medi- yj -Gitferent styles, all with ve 
cal Batteries, Motor Boat Teed teens ser-$2.5010 95.0000 
Horns, Electrically Heat- De 4 Rott oS oO le 
fo anpereins. itn Bethe “real tre Coal thing ana you’ a 
in rs, witenes, 4 Le at 
: Battery i au ° A er can’t supply us 1 your 
el nstrume 
“=\ ignition Supplies, ete. a _ Darts Hdw.& Mfe.Co, 24-26 Marray S.A. 
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MANHATTAN GLECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


ew 3 cago. St. Louls: 
17 Park Place 114 8. Wells St. 1106 Pine Bt. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 
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Boys: 


Get 


All Your 


Fur Money! 


Rush 


money. 


S. 





get more. 
mand for them. 


American boys abroad need 
furs — American boys at home 
must supply them. The gov- 
ernment wants them for avia- 
tors and other fighters. 


Write now for our new price 
list. It gives guaranteed prices 
on every kind of fur and all 
the latest fur information. We 
want the furs— you want the 
Drop a postal and 
learn how we can get together. 


ilberman 
222 _ SONS 


Capital Over $2,000,000 
1123F West 35th Street, Chicago 


Act Now! 
Prices Are High 


ss Ship direct to 
S. Silberman and Sons, ‘ ‘the 

House with a million friends,’’ 

and get“the check that satisfies.”’ 


DON’T pay the broker any 
of the money that all belongs 
to you — go right over his 
head and deal with us—get 
the advantage of higher 
prices and better grading. 


whatever 


have to us and then go out and 
There is a big de- 
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Bleriot Monoplane 
Hieseors Monoplane 
e Monoplane 





Build a model of this Curtiss Military 
Tractor Used in the U. S. Army 


Build 
and Fly 


Model War Aeroplanes 


and learn he principles of Aviation. 
A 


We _ furn 


ish 
Seale Drawings and <> 


35¢ 


and Flying Instructions that show how to buil 

foot models of War-famous Aeroplanes that will 
look and fivy just like real man-carrying machines. 
Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 
Curtiss Military Traetor 


Wright Biplane 
Curtiss Flying Boat 
Gecil Peoli Racer 


Catalogue of IDEAL Model heroptanes and Supplies, 
ents. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO.. Warren St. and West Broadway, New York 





Missed It 











instead of just one picture on the piece of 
glass, like the regular magic-lantern slide, 
have a piece of glass with eight or ten pic- 
tures like the strip about the fellow jump- 
ing over the fence, and shove it through 
real quick and make it turn the wheel with 
the slots in it Hold on! Ho-o-old on! 
Oh, by jiminy crickets! Say! Have a long, 
long, Jong piece of glass Oh, ever so 
long, with pictures of not just one little 
bit of a thing, like a fellow jumping over a 
fence, but whole lots of things, like a reg’lar 
show! Kind of a story like. 

“Yes, but,” you say, “if you got it too 
long, the glass would break.” 

Well, don’t you s’pose I thought of that? 
My land! Don’t you think I got any sense 
at all? I thought of that right away. And 
this is what I thought of and you didn’t, I 
thought of LimBer Gass! 








ET glass that is kind of limber and 
have it on rollers, and roll it off of one 
roller and onto another roller, like they do 
to the Pammer-rammer of the Holy Land. 
What I had to do was to find something as 
clear as glass, but limber. Let’s see. 
To this day a piece of mica has a thrill- 
ing fascination for me. I used to peel off 
slivers of it from the inside of the windows 
of the baseburner stove, in hopes that it 
would do for limber glass. I tried and 
tried. But the blame stuff had specks in it 
and brown spots and your lantern slide has 
to be as clear as anything. 

Right after mica I quit. But if I had 
had the real stick-to-it-iveness in me that 
a person ought to have, I would have 
found out that there wasn’t then any trans- 
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ger of allowing the imagination too wild a 
flight in the conclusions as to its interesting 
habits. Let us get at the facts of the case 
in an unprejudiced manner without any de- 
sire to ascribe human motives to its actions. 


THE WEIRD WITCH-HAZEL 

F we should look at the witch-hazel as 

the last flower of the season, to it we 
would award the booby prize. But if 
we consider it in connection with its brav- 
ing of the colder weather in an effort to 
beautify the woods, we would give it the 
first prize. No other flower of the year so 
bravely withstands the cold weather. It 
begins to bloom in November or even a 
little earlier, and clings persistently to its 
twigs until the first of January or even 
later, sprinkling the shades of the woods 
with its feathery, dainty, golden bloom. It 
is said also that it has valuable medicinal 
qualities. It now is one of the ingredients 
of various well-known extracts of witch- 
hazel. There is also a curious old-time 
superstition in regard to its uncanny abil- 
ity as a divining rod. It is said to be able 
to point out underground deposits of wa- 
ter and of precious ores. That myth prob- 
ably originated from a misunderstanding 
or a misconstruing of its name. This is 
not primarily witch but wych, which had 
some relation to a salt spring or dairy 
house, and was sometimes spelled wick. 
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No other plant can shoot its seeds so far 





The Big Idea 


nit ontinued helio page 30) 


On Nature’s Trail 


(Continued from page 22) 
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parent substance limber enough to roll up 
in a thin strip. And if I had been real 
bright, I would have seen that the thing to 
do, when there isn’t the substance that you 
want, is to go ahead and invent it. Other 
people do that, so why not you? Make it 
out of other substances not a bit like what 
you want. That’s what you call chemistry. 

I knew there was such a thing as chem- 
istry because I had been in a chemical labo- 
ratory. But a boy’s notion of chemistry is 
a good deal like that of the level, solid- 
headed business-man before the war—Ts! 
I get all twisted sometimes—the solid, 
level-headed business-man before the war. 
That’s what I meant to say. That notion 
is: that chemistry is where it smells like the 
furnace didn’t draw; it is where you pour 
clear stuff out of a bottle into clear stuff 
out of another bottle and it all clouds up 
different colors; it is something you have to 
learn so as to get through college, but “it 
ain’t practical.” 


HERE’S an excuse for me—— No! 
There’s no excuse! It’s all very well to 


say that the whole world is in league 


; against the fellow with the Big Idea. Sure 


it is. It always is. And then it’s up to you 
to slap the whole world slonchways and 
walk on it. Walk on it! You’ve got to show 
it you are its boss. 

If I had hung onto my Big Idea, stuck 
to my plan of hitching up the magic lantern 
to the Zo-e-trope or Wheel of Life, look 
what I'd be today! 

My own fault. Let this be a lesson to the 
young. It won’t be, though. They’ll go on 
being young whilst they are young. What a 
pity! What a pity! 








and so violently as ihis one hurls its seeds. 
I do not know just how far it can shoot, 
but in experiments actually made a dis- 
tance of thirty feet has been reached. The 
experiment was made in this manner. The 
fruiting branches were suspended at the 
end of a room thirty feet long. At the 
extreme farther end of the room many 
seeds were found. Some had been shot 
through an open door, but just how far I 
do not know. Various other experiments 
suggest that the seeds may be thrown to 
a distance of forty feet or more. The 
books say that the seed capsule bursts and 
discharges its contents with great vigor. 
It certainly does. Experiments with the 
bursting pods and the flying seeds may be 
dangerous. I never happened to be hit by 
the flying missiles, but I should not like to 
have one strike my eye, especially if the 
eye were near the capsule. The discharge 
is accompanied by a snap almost like that 
of a small pistol. If scouts repeat this 
experiment let them not forget this warn- 
ing. 

It is not easy to understand just how 
the capsule expels its seeds, but the method 
is probably comparable with the action of 
the finger and thumb on a seed of an 
orange or of a watermelon. The witch- 
hazel seeds are held much more firmly, and 
are shot out with far greater violence than 
would be possible with an orange seed from 
between the thumb and finger. 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


One Big Book Every American 
Boy Should Own 


You may have books of fiction, books of history, books of biography, but 
unless your library includes the Boy Scouts Year Book for 1918, you lack 
the most important book of all. Especially in these days—with the 
country at war and every man and woman, boy and girl working in a 
common cause, you need a book of guidance and inspiration—one that 
will tell you how you can help and what you can do, as well as oné that 
entertains. If you were to list everything you liked best in all the books 
you ever read, you would probably find the identical things in 


The BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 


Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


Chief Scout Librarian af the Boy Scouts of America 


The 1918 edition of this famous book is better and bigger than ever. 
It contains a wealth of everything a boy wants to read, tells you hun- 
dreds of things you want to know, amuses, entertains and thrills you, 
and most important of all, tells you the dozens of: ways in which you 
can be of service to Uncle Sam in these stirring times. Every young 
patriot who is in this war to win needs The Boy Scouts Year Book. 


The 1918 Edition Contains 


Articles of great importance and interest on such timely topics as Boy 
Scouts in War Time, the nation’s flag, Pershing the Crusader, Schwab 
the Doer, and inspiring features written by men like Secretary Daniels, 
Postmaster General Burleson, James E. West, Lieut. General Sir Robert 
Baden Powell, A. Frederick Collins and others of equal note. Each of 
these articles is of vital interest at this time, and the authors have gone 
deeply into questions that concern you and on which you need advice 
and guidance. 


Stories that every boy will enjoy by favorite authors including Joseph 
B. Ames, William Heyliger, Herman Hagedorn, T. R. Elderdice, J. C. 
DuBois, Stephen Chalmers, Armstrong Perry. Special articles such as 
“Trailing” by Dan Beard, “Pollen and Honey” by Eugene Wood, “Using 
Your Knife Right,” “How to Make a Scout Sled.” Nature articles, 
jokes, games and puzzles, things to do and make, gardening, and a score 
of miscellaneous things you want to know about. 


Pictures galore by such famous artists as Charles Dana Gibson, J. C. 
Leyendecker, Walt Lauterbach, W. T. Van Dresser, F. Rigney, etc. 
Actual photographs showing camping scenes, aircraft in warfare, how 
Boy Scouts are helping to win the war, our bird neighbors, how merit 
badges are won, a day’s hike, life savers of the world, etc. The illus- 
trations alone in this book are an education in themselves and you never 
will tire looking at them. Many of them are in color. 


The Boys’ Favorite Book 


The Boy Scouts Year Book contains so much and such a wide variety of material 
that it offers practically a year’s reading for the boy. You can turn to it at any 
time and find something timely, interesting and instructive. No matter what sort 
of pastime or activity you prefer, you will find in this book all you want to know 
about it. There are enough stories to supply you with pleasant diversion for many 
a winter evening. It is a boy’s book through and through, prepared by men who 
know just what you like and who know how to write about it. No other book pub- 
lished offers you so much for so little cost as the Boy Scouts Year Book. 


Reserve Your Copy Today 


Don’t take the chance of being disappointed. Tell any bookseller today to get a 
copy of the Boy Scouts Year Book for you. If he has one in stock, better buy it 
before somebody else does. Paper is scarce and we can make only enough copies to 
supply actual orders. So reserve your copy now. Price $2.00 per copy. 
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Ship Your Furs to 


Taylor 





Right Away 


We need every fur pelt we can get im- 
mediately. Garment makers are paying 
big prices. Also Government needs furs 
for uniforms. And the country is short of 
wool, be ro is patriotic. Trap! And 
to be sure of top prices, ship to Taylor. 


In Business for 49 Years 


For nearly half a century Taylor has 
always paid the utmost every skin is 
worth. And because Taylor has held old 


customers and won hundreds of thousands 
of new ones, we are today “America’s 
Greatest Fur House.”’ 

Two of the strongest banks in St. Louis and 
trappers in every State vouch for us. We pay 
promptly. You get profits atonce. Ship today. 


Don’t Wait to Send Coupon—Ship NOW! 

Get your furs on the market while it is so high. 
Tag your bundle to Taylor right away. Then, if 
you want any of the information shown in cou- 
pon, fill it out and mailit. We will answer at 
once. But ship to Taylor today! 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
228 Fur eeuider St. Louis, Mo. 


Building 
49 Years in Business 





F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. (3824) 
1} Fur Exch 

228 Fur Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen—Please send me free your literature 

on subjects marked below. 
Trapping — How 

LJ to become a suc- 

cessful trapper. 

‘a Shipping T: 

LJ All you need,free. 

Tl Smoke Torpedo 

Device. 





AnimalsinColors 
-Free Color Pict- 
ures. 
Fur Price List -- 
Up-to-minute Fur 
Reports. FREE. 
Oo How to Skin Ani- 
mals. 


-New Trapping 
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straight hand at that. Why don’t you try 
the Circle Bar, over in Oldham? One of 
their men stopped here this mornin’ on his 
way to town, an’ I reckon his place ain’t 
filled yet.” 

He furnished Jim with details of the out- 
fit in question and before he slept that 
night the boy determined to try for a job 
there. After a hearty breakfast he left the 
ranch; the country was rough and broken 
and he lost his way several times, so that 
it was dusk when he rode up to the Circle 
Bar bunk house. 


CHAPTER III. 


Aw Otp Frienp 

HE room was long and low and rather 

shadowy. In a rough stone fire-place 
at one end a fire gleamed, and sprawled 
lazily before it were three men. When the 
latch clicked they looked up and, for an 
instant, as Jim stood blinking in the fire- 
light, no one spoke. Then suddenly one of 
the others leaped to his feet and made a 
dash at the newcomer. 

“Holy smoke!” he shouted. 
Curly !”’ 

He smote the startled boy on the shoul- 
der with staggering force, and snatching 
his hand pumped it up and down furiously. 
Jim stared at him dazedly for a moment. 

“Homer!” he gasped at length. “Why, 
I thought—— I didn’t know——” 

Grinning broadly and retaining his hold 
of Jim’s shoulder, Homer pushed him to- 
ward the fire. He was a slim, good looking 
boy with dark, wavy hair and brown eyes 
that had a twinkle in them. He had also 
long curling lashes which gave him an in- 
nocent, almost girlish appearance, which 
was most deceptive. 

“This is my side-partner, fellows,” he 
announced to the other two. “We used to 
run together a lot down in Midland. This 
tall, han’some Adonis, Kid, is Kawikee. 
The one with the high forehead is Baldy. 
| He ain’t so good lookin’, but he’s all 
brain.” 

Both men grinned as they shook hands 
| with Curly, who settled himself beside the 
others, scarcely able to believe in his good 
fortune. 

“You shore look good to me, you old 
maverick,” Homer went on, giving his arm 
a squeeze. “I thought you’d just about 
taken root in that hole down there. How’d 
you come to hit the sod?” 

“T had to,” answered Curly promptly. 

He had no intention of keeping back 
anything, so he outlined the incidents of 
his flight as briefly as he could and when 
he had finished the three men were looking 
at him with more interest than they had 
shown before. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
exclaimed Homer, his eyes wide with sur- 
prise. “I always suspicioned that boss of 
yours wasn’t altogether on the square. You 
handled that getaway pretty nice, too. 
reckon I couldn’t ’a done better myself.” 
He smiled engagingly. “What are you 
goin’ to do now? Brace Bert for a job?” 

“Bert?” 

“Bert Hanson, the boss. He ain’t a bad 
sort and he’ll take you on too, ’cause he 
fired a couple of the Greasers last week, 
an’ Sour-face quit day before yesterday. 
We could have a dandy time. We could 
certainly raise——” 

“You sure would,” Baldy interrupted. 


“If it ain’t 
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“Lord knows you’re bad enough by your- 


Curly of the Circle Bar 


(Continued from page 14) 
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self, an’ I’d hate to think what the two of 
you’d do.” 

“Aw, shucks, you old bluff!” Homer 
scoffed. “You know right well life 
wouldn’t be worth livin’ without the little 
things I think of now and then to liven 
you up.” 

“Now and then is good—distinctly good,” 
Kawikee grinned. “Why, infant, you're 
worse’n a three-ring circus goin’ continu- 
ous. Wough! Help! Get off, you little 
devil!” 


YOUNG tornado had landed suddenly 

on his stomach and for five minutes 
there was a whirlwind of arms and legs. 
When this subsided Kawikee lay helpless 
from laughter with Homer astride of him, 
his fingers clutching the other’s ribs. 

“Oh, Lord!” gasped Kawikee. “Take hit 
away, Baldy.” 

Baldy calmly lit a cigarette. “Take him 
away yourself,” he returned composedly. 
“It ain’t none of my funeral. I notice yuh 
didn’t do nothin’ when he had me roped 
yesterday.” 

“You — you looked — so— funny.” The 
words came in gasps. “Be nice, kid, an’ 
get up. Ill be good.” 

When quiet was restored, Homer turned 
to Curly as though there had been no in- 
terruption to the conversation. 

“You'll stay, won’t you?” he asked. 

Curly grinned. “Sure thing—if Hanson 
‘ll take me on.” 

Curly awoke rather late next morning 
and found the bunk house deserted by all 
save Homer, who still slept soundly beside 
him. As soon as he had hurried into his 
clothes, he proceeded to goad his friend 
into complete wakefulness and then fled to 
escape the shower of missiles. Dashing 
out of the door, he collided violently with 
a man who was about to enter. 

“Huh!” grunted the newcomer, reaching 
for his Stetson. “You ain't any light- 
weight, young ’un. 

Curly caught his breath. “I didn’t see 
you comin’,” he explained, showing a row 
of nice teeth. “I reckon you’re Bert?” 

“You guessed right,” the man answered. 
He stood erect, his hands on his hips. 
“What can I do for you?” 

Curly’s eyes gleamed. “Why, if you're 
lookin’ for a first-class hand, you can take 
me on.” 

Bert’s lips twitched as he looked the boy 
over appraisingly. He rather liked this 
youngster with the laughing gray eyes and 
the mass of curly yellow hair, who stood 
before him full of the lithe, unconscious 
grace and the alertness of youth and 
strength and glowing health. 

“Well, I don’t know but I do need a 
man,” he remarked reflectively. “Of course 
you understand we don’t have nothin’ but 
first-class hands around here.” 

The teeth gleamed again briefly. “Of 
course! That’s why I came. I got kinda 
tired of the third-rate bunch down in Mid- 
land.” 

“Midland? What outfit?” 

“Not much of a one. I worked for Jerry 
Harden; maybe you’ve heard of—it.” 
Curly’s face grew serious. “I might just 
as well get it out of my system first as 
last,” he went on. “Jerry was pinched run- 
nin’ steers off the F. M. ranch and shot one 
of their hands. Then the bunch got busy 
and kinda made a human colander out of 
him; an’ as they was after me because I 
lived with him, I lit out. Of course, if you 
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don’t want me just say so, an’ I'll hit the 
trail.” 

Despite his effort to appear nonchalant, 
the boy’s eyes were a little wistful. Han- 
son nodded. 

“I heard somethin’ about the rumpus,” 
he said briefly. “How’d you come to be 
workin’ for a cuss like that?” 

A flush crept up into Curly’s face. “I— 





I’ve always lived with him ever since I was 
a shaver,” he said in a low voice. “I don't | 
know any more than that; he’d never tell 
me. He—he said he was my uncle, but 1 | 
didn’t believe him much. He never acted | 
a whole lot like it.” 

“Huh!” grunted Bert, his eyes still fixed | 
intently on the boy’s face. “I don’t know | 
as it makes a whole lot of matter so long | 
as you can punch cows. What name do you | 
answer to?” 

A look of relief flashed into the other’s | 
face. “Jim,” he answered quickly. “Like- | 
wise Curly.” 

“Curly ‘ll do. We got two Jims already, | 
and that’s aplenty. I pay twenty-five a 
month. Better skip over to the house an’ 
get some grub. We start for the wagon in 
twenty minutes.” He opened the bunk 
house door and thrust his head in. “Say, 
you young loafer,” he remarked briefly, 
“you'd better get some speed on, or you'll 
go out to the wagon empty.” 

Homer appeared and he and Curly hur- 
ried into the kitchen. “Everything all 
right?” he whispered. 

Curly nodded. “Sure thing. I’m going 
out to the wagon with you.” 


BOUT two weeks later Curly and 
Homer went to Romero on errands 
for the ranch. After spending some time 
enjoying such excitements and amusements 
as the village offered, they rode home- 
ward and, dismounting at the corral, pulled 
their saddles off and turned the horses 
loose. Then Homer went into the bunk 
house, while Curly started over to the 
ranch house with some letters for Bert. 
As he approached the door it was opened 
suddenly and a stranger stepped out, a 
heavily built spruce-looking man of about 
fifty, with dark hair sprinkled with gray 
and a square, florid, clean-shaven face. He 
wore riding breeches and puttees, both of 
which were gray with dust, and in one hand 
he carried a riding crop with a silver top. 
As their glances met the stranger stopped 
suddenly, it seemed with almost a start. 
For a moment he did not speak but stared 
at Curly with a curious, frowning intent- 
ness which held a mingled speculation and 
incredulity in its depth. Then he cleared 
his throat. - 

“Who are you?” he inquired abruptly. 

“One of the hands,” returned Curly 
briefly. 

“I guessed that much,” snapped the 
other sarcastically. ‘“What’s your name?” 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. “Jim 
Harren is my name,” he answered. 

“Ah—Harden,” the other murmured. 
For an instant it seemed to Curly as if his 
face were a shade less florid; certainly his 
grip had tightened spasmodically on the 
riding switch. Then, without further com- 
ment, he turned abruptly and disappeared 
into the ranch house. 

Curly stared blankly at the door for a 
moment before he moved on to the kitchen, 
a puzzled wrinkle in his forehead. 

“Say, Celso,” he inquired from the door- 
way, “who’s the guy with the red face and 
floppy pants?” 

The Mexican wheeled swiftly. “Sh!” he 
cautioned, a fat finger to his lips. “That’s 
the big boss—Graham. He owns the ranch.” 








Applied Patriotism 


Woman has made herself in- 
dispensable to the Nation’s war 
activities. This is being demon- 
strated daily in many splendid 
ways. The telephone operator 
takes her place in the front ranks 
of our “national army” of women. 


Back of the scenes, invisible, 
her war work is to make tele- 
phone communication possible. 
Through her the Chief of Staff 
in Washington speaks to the 
Cantonment Commandant in a 
far-off state. The touch of her 
fingers forges a chain of conver- 
sation from Shipping Board to 
shipyard, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral to supply depot, merchant 
to manufacturer, city to country, 
office to home. 


Without her this increasing 
complexity of military, business 
and civil life could not be kept 
smoothly working. Hers is pa- 
triotism applied. She is per- 
forming her part with enthu- 
siasm and fidelity. 


The increasing pressure of 
war work continually calls for 
more and more telephone oper- 
ators, and young women in 
every community are answering 
the summons—cheerfully and 
thoughtfully shouldering the re- 
sponsibilities of the telephone 
service upon which the Nation 
depends. Each one who an- 
swers the call helps speed up 


the winning of the war. 
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E went out through the windows into 
a little walled court and watched the 
bomber creep up to the door over the cel- 
lar stairs. He lifted the door a foot or 
two, dropped in a bomb and made a dive 
for a window. The explosion shook the 
walls and sent the door flying into splin- 
ters. 
When the smoke had cleared away the 


© |bomber went back to the stairs and we 
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followed him down below into the dark. 

“Why, here’s a rum go,” the bomber 
said as the Corporal struck a light. 
“There’s two cellars here, with a _ thick 
wall between ’em.” 

A heavy, iron-braced door in the wall 
had been burst open by the explosion and 
the bomber was stepping up to it when 
four men rushed out on us. The Cor- 
poral’s light went out, and we were there 
in the dark, not knowing who was friend 
and who was Hun. 

I heard a scuffle, then a groan and the 
thud of a body falling on the dirt floor, 
though there was no telling whether it 
was a Hun or one of our own lads who 
had dropped. 

It was then that the Corporal did a 
brave thing. He struck another light, 

The same instant a gun went off and the 
Corporal, with a cry, let the match drop, 
for the bullet had hit him somewhere. But 
in the second that the light had flared we 
had sight of the four Boches, one of them 
dead or wounded, and we made for the 
three that were up and ready for us. 
When someone struck another light they 
had been done for. We had not lost a 
man, though the Corporal was holding up 
a wounded hand which the bullet had 
struck. 

Up from that musty black hole we 
climbed and as Tommies were running by 
in front, we, thinking the machine gun 
that had fired on us as we broke through 
the door must have been silenced by then, 
went out and joined them. 


T the end of the lane a wounded man 
—one of our own lads—was dragging 
himself on his hands and knees from the 
doorway of what was left of a house. Such 
a common sight were wounded men that 
I searcely noticed him at first but, as we 
drew nearer, I took another look, and for 
a moment my heart stopped beating. 

“It’s poor old Bonesey,” said the Cor- 
poral. 

Yes, it was poor old Bonesey; and badly 
hurt, for he was hardly able to move. As 
we gathered round him he took no notice 
of us and then I saw that a bullet had 
struck him near the eyes and that he was 
stone blind, 

“It’s the Mascot, old pal,” I said as I 
bent over him. “We’re going to take you 
along with us.” 

“No use of that, little man,” he an- 
swered, “for I’m goin’ fast, and ye ’ad 
best let me die ‘ere as elsewhere. Gimme 
a drink of water, Matie; just enough to 
moisten me pipes, for I’m burnin’ up.” 

hough it was against orders to give 
water to a wounded man, I let a few drops 
from my bottle trickle into his mouth— 
hardly enough to swallow—and it seemed 
to do him a lot of good. 

“Many a time me old mother ’as told me 
I’d be shot sooner or later sneakin’ into 
somebody’s ’ouse,” he said. “And ’ere it’s 
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come true—way down ’ere in France. But 








there’s no job for Scotland Yard in it.” 

A spell of coughing stopped him and 
seemed to shake out of him all the little 
strength he had left, but he found his voice 
again after a moment. 

“There’s the address of the girl back 
‘ome that I’ve told yer about in me pay- 
book, lad. Send ’er a line sayin’ I was a 
good soldier and died servin’ me country, 
will yer?” 

Then he went west, where the good sol- 
diers go, and I had lost as fine a friend as 
a lad ever had. 


CHAPTER XV 
“How Gores THE FicHtT1NG?” 


OW I come to a time when the luck 

that had brought so many of us 
through alive and unhurt would have little 
more to do with the Fighting Fifth; a time 
that makes me wonder, when I look back 
upon it, that I am here among the living 
instead of lying under the daisies in 
France, where, by all but one of a thou- 
sand chances, I should be to-day. 

The German lines grew stronger and 
stronger as we lay there before them and 
their artillery gave us no rest day or night. 

Our own big guns began to bellow 
worse than ever, clearing the way for us 
poor Tommies and giving us a chance 
against death. The sound of them was like 
music then for we knew that every bark 
they gave made it easier for us to go over 
the top and perhaps another gap or two 
in the trenches lying ahead. 

Then the day came when we were told 
we were going in; it was to be by the light 
of day, a gray day, to be sure, but much 
too clear to please us. Four-forty was the 
time set and we went over the top on the 
minute. 

The Huns were ready for us, and they 
gave us such a dose of shells and bullets 
as I had never gone through before. We 
were not through our fences when the lads 
began to drop and one went down who 
was running shoulder to shoulder with me. 
He was a lad I knew well but there was 
no chance to help him or even to make 
sure whether he was dead or wounded. It 
was every man shift for himself and if you 
fell wounded it was lie there and suffer 
and wait for the stretcher-bearers or per- 
haps for a German to run a _ bayonet 
through you in case we were beaten back. 

The hot, stinging blow of a bullet cut- 
ting through the skin of my forehead stag- 
gered me and blood came trickling down 
over my face. I ran on but the bullets 
were flying so thick that I could not see 
a chance of getting across. The blood half 
blinded me and I began to feel afraid for 
I knew that if I could not keep my eyes 
clear I should stand a small chance when 
it came to the hand-to-hand work. 

Half way across a bullet hit me in the 
thigh and I fell, feeling little pain, but I 
was unable to move. Our lads ran on and 
left me and from where I lay I watched 
them being mowed down. 

Then I saw their line break and some 
came back but the rest ran on into what 
looked like sure death. As they drew near 
the trench the Germans came over the top 
with a yell and went at them. Our lads 
were outnumbered three to one but they 
fought till the last one of them was down 
or captured. 
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| The Huns came on, trampling on the 
dead and wounded, and I was lucky to 
escape their feet as they passed me. I 
saw them driving our men back into the 
trench and I went cold as I thought of the 
bloody work they were doing with the bay- 
onets to our poor lads. 


WAS growing dizzy and weak, and oh, 

what a thirst I had! There was water 
in my bottle, but I had not the strength 
to lift it to my lips. Near by was a 
wounded man dragging himself along with 
his arms for his legs had gone bad. Close 
beside me he stopped, his strength going 
fast. 

“I can’t go another yard, matie,” he 
whispered, “and I’m done for. We're all 
done for, those of us that are out here, 
for the Huns will be back presently, and 
it’s small pity they show to the wounded. 
They'll fix us with their bayonets, hke as 
not. I’ve seen them do that to the wounded 
more than once.” 

I asked him for a drink. Little I cared 
then what the Huns might do to us; all I 
could think about was water. My life I 
would have given that moment, I think, 
for one swallow of cold water, and the 
bottle hanging by his side drove me half 
mad_ He tried to raise himself up on his 
elbows again that he might crawl to me, 
but he was too weak to manage it. 

“I can’t do it, matie,” he said. “I can’t 
even reach the old bottle, and I’m half 
dead for a drink myself.” 

He was silent for a time but before long 
I heard him groaning and calling for 
water in a voice that was not above a 
whisper. 

It grew dark and the stars came out. 
The man beside me was gasping for air 
and now and then muttering to himself. 
I lay staring up at the sky and it seemed 
as if there were a fire inside of me burn- 
ing me up. After a long time I heard 
steps and some Germans passed by a few 
yards off. They prowled about in plain 
sight and as I watched them, not caring 
whether they found me or left me to lie 
there and thirst, I saw the dreadful thing 
happen that I had heard of so often. They 
were running their bayonets into the 
wounded. 

A cold shiver went through me and the 
sky and the shell-holes and craters and the 
far-off hills began to go round and round, 
and the butt m gun struck me on top of 
the head. I felt a stinging pain, and every- 
thing went black. 

I came to in a dug-out hospital, where 
an M.O.—a medical officer—and a woman 
nurse were standing beside me. 

“How goes the fighting?” I asked, 
“Suppose you keep your mouth shut and 
lie quiet,” the M.O. answered. “You’ve 
been raving about the fighting ever since 
we got you, and it’s better you should 
think of something else.” 

The nurse spoke a few words to him in 
French. 

“T’ll tell you this much,” said the M.O. 
as he turned to me again; “your battalion 
came back at the Huns and fought like 
wildcats. They cleaned the devils out, and, 
after driving them back where they came 
from, took a good part of their first line 
away from them. They’ve more than 
made good for getting beaten, and they are 
the proudest men in the army to-day.” 
“And then the stretcher-bearers picked 
me up?” 

“No; a nurse found you—a French 
woman. She carried you in herself. You 
had been lying out there forty-eight hours, 
and we thought you were done for when 
we got you here. There’s a nasty scratch 








over your eyes, a wound in your thigh 





and a dent in your head from the butt 
of a gun, but you needn’t worry. You'll 
pull through in time.” 

I went under an operation a few min- 
utes later and twenty-four hours passed 
before I came back to consciousness. A 
nurse asked me where I lived and I tried 
to answer, but I found I could not say a 
word. For two days and nights I lay 
without speaking; then suddenly my 
speech came back to me. 

“How goes the fighting?” I asked. 

“We’re giving the Germans hell,” said 
the M.O. 

CHAPTER XVI 
“Goodbye, Old Pals!” 
I HAD been in the dug-out three days 
when the M O. told me that before night 
they were going to start me off toward 
Blighty. 

A little later I was carried out with a 
number of other wounded and put into 
a “shaker,” and away we rolled for the 
railroad. I learned then why they called 
the ambulances “shakers.” The life was 
almost shaken out of me before we hac 
gone half a mile. Every time the thing 
bumped or lurched a chorus of groans 
went up, and one chap fainted and did 
not come to all the rest of the ride. It 
took two dreadful hours to get to the rail- 
road, and we were all half dead by that 
time. 

The train was not much better than the 
“shaker,” though being full of wounded it 
travelled slowly. At last they carried us 
out and into the base hospital at Boulogne. 

Two weeks I lay in the Boulogne hos- 
pital, and then on a fine, clear day, with 
a breeze blowing strong and salty from 
the sea, and the wounded all happy for 
the time had come when they were to see 
their friends and families again, they 
shipped me for old Blighty. 

It was a hard crossing for us all as the 
boat rolled up and down in the big sea 
swells till I wished myself back at 
Boulogne. I was in bed on the upper 
deck, strapped down with weights, with 
not a soul to talk to and nothing to do 
but listen to the chugging of the engines 
and the splashing of the sea. Out in mid- 
channel I overheard a nurse saying that 
three operations were going on at that 
very moment and that a wounded man had 
passed west a few minutes before. Then 
people came hurrying past me talking of 
a submarine that was chasing us, and I 
did not know for a time whether it was 
Blighty or the bottom of the sea I was 
going to. But the submarine dropped out 
of sight and at last we steamed into 
Dover. There we landed but we were soon 
on the sp to Folkestone and London, and 
I heard the little river steamers chugging 
as we went up the Thames and the breezes 
from the fields of old England were in our 
faces and I felt like a lad coming out of 
a dream, a bad one, with the war so far 
away and home so near. 

The boat came into her pier, and I could 
hear them making her fast. In a few 
minutes I was put on a stretcher and car- 
ried down the gangplank in a long line of 
wounded. 

I heard cheers and, lifting my head a 
bit, I saw a great crowd of people. They 
were there to welcome us—men, women 
and children, thousands of them. Then 
the stretcher-bearers stopped and, looking 
up again, J saw, close by, a small, bearded 
man in a general’s uniform standing in 
the center of a group of officers. He came 
up to me and held out his hand. 

It was the King. The King of Eng- 
land was shaking Conds with me, a poor, 
wounded Tommy! 
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“How do you feel?” he asked. 
For a moment I could not find my voice 
and the thought was running through my 
head, “What would they think back home 
if they knew the King was speaking to 
me?” At last I managed to say, though 
not much above a whisper: 

“I am all right, sir.” 

He looked at me for a moment with 
very serious eyes. 

“Your age?” he asked. 

I told him, and he gave a little start of 
surprise. 

“Sixteen! So young!” he said. “At your 
age you should never have been there. 
But, my boy, if all the men of England 
showed such spirit we should soon win the 
war,” 

He made way for some one and I saw 
the Queen beside me. She gave me her 
hand and passed on. As she disappeared 
the officers came crowding up to shake 
hands with me and then the King saluted 
us and turned away. 

That is how I met King George. Small 
chance that ever I should shake his hand 
again but I had that moment to remember 
for the rest of my life. A finer man I 
never spoke with. May his reign be long. 
God save the King! 


LINE of sixty ambulance motor cars 

was waiting for us and, three of us 
in each car, we moved slowly away for 
St. George’s Hospital. The streets were 
black with people and, throwing cigarettes 
and flowers into the cars, they cheered us 
as we passed. Men stood with bared heads 
as we went by and many a woman had 
her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘There was 
good cause for their tears for more than 
one poor lad among us was near to death 
and knew nothing of the welcome he was 
getting as we moved on through the 
shadows of the great buildings. 

For almost three months I lay there in 
the hospital and then one night I went to a 
great ball at the Lord Mayor’s house to 
which five hundred soldiers from the hos- 
pitals had been invited. 

Then a new order came that as the sol- 
diers in the hospitals received no pay they 
could go to any theatre free and when 
it was not the theatre it was a motor drive 
or a football game and wherever we went 
the crowds cheered us. 

Oh, London was good to us wounded 
Tommies! London had a big heart and 
remembered what we had been through in 
mud and rain among the bullets and the 
shells. 

At last came my discharge from the 
army as unfit for service and I went 
home with fifty-six pounds in my pocket 
and the promise of a pension of a pound 
a week, my service in the army being over 
for good and all and I’m sorry, too. 

But the life in the old trenches is calling 
me now and I should be glad to go back 
to it. I am on the wounded list as 
unfit for service. Whenever I am alone 
my mind turns to Billy and Piccadilly and 
the rest of the lads I knew and I grow 
sad thinking that I shall never be with 
them there again and that my fighting 
days are over for good and all. 

Often at night queer dreams come to 
me, and I am with them in the fighting 
lines again and I hear the big guns going 
as we lie in the mud and rain. And some- 
times, when the shell shock that came to 
me at Arras has been shaking up my 
nerves a bit, I start up from my sleep, 
groping in the dark for my gun, with the 
voices of the Tommies in the stone house 
ringing in my ears: 

“Put the steel to ’im! Put the steel 
to ’im!” THE END 
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toys, model aeroplanes, desks, chairs, workb . 
thing. It is conducted by A. Neely Hall. 


Twenty cents a copy on 














The gift that Mother or Father will 


be gladdest to give you! 


py The American Boy at the tip top of your badly- wanted Christmas gifts, 


for it’s the best kind of a treat all the year! Great action stories that are 


brimful of life—stories of the war on land and sea and the heroes who are com- 
ing out of it; stories of Indians and early Western days; stories of school life, 
stories of world-wide people whom today, more than ever, you want to know a 
lot about. The American Boy’s program for 1919 is the richest in all its nearly 
twenty years of publication! 


The American Boy wins you the first time you read it, not only for its true 


stories and fascinating fiction, but for its bright, interesting, up-to-the-minute 
departments. 


Beautiful illustrations abound in each big number. In fact, boys, every page 


is a delight. It is so different from the usual boy magazines that it will give you 
more to read about and think about than you ever had before. 


AMERICAN Boy 


‘* The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in all the World’’ 


18 a constant inspiration “te do” for the snappy, red-blooded American boy! It will tell you 
about the achievements of other boys, post you on the newest inventions and reveal the 
wonders of nature. 


Departments are conducted by men who are nationally famous. These departments tell 


you all about electricity, manual training, science, photography, hunting, trapping, fishing, 
woodcraft, zoology, bird study, etc. 


You outdoor boy! Follow the greatest outdoor man in America on his trips into the 


open, in THE AMERICAN BOY every month. You know his name—Dan Beard. He is 
woodsman, camper, explorer, artist, National Scout Commissioner and Honorary Vice- 
President of the Boy Scouts of America, author of many books for boys. He tells you of 
thousands of things you should know and do when you're in the woods, on the plains, on 
and in the water—camp stunts, games—everything. 


“For the Boys to Make” is a department in THE AMERICAN BOY which tells you, 


every month, about some new and interesting and useful things which you can make at 
home. It’s surprising what boys can make—sleds, kites, little submarines and other war 
ha 
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. Skis, oh—almost every- 


No other gift will last you so long or give you such genuine pleasure! 
You will eagerly await the arrival of every number! Tell Mother 
or Father you want The American Boy for Christmas. Ask them 
to read this advertisement and the full page advertisement about The 
American Boy in the December Ladies’ Home Journal, and Saturday 
Evening Post and Literary Digest for December 7th. Or, earn the 
price of your subscription and send direct to us. 


Start with the big, sparkling 1918 Christmas number. Mark and mail the 
coupon, together with $2.00. Don’t be without The American Boy next year! 





FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





2 a y' THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
281 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Herewith find $2.00, for which send The 


American Boy for one year, beginning with 
the December, 1918, Christmas Issue to 


The Sprague pme 
Publishing Co. 


281 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


news-stands. 





St. and No. 





City and State. 
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What Scouts Want For Christmas (4 


A Scout wants something different from other boys—he usually wants things that have a direct bear- 
ing on his scouting activities. He wants to be well informed about everything a scout should know. 
Here are suggestions for worth while gifts which will help YOU throughout the whole year. 


The Boy Scouts’ Year Book 


No. 3581—BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK, compiled by Franklin K. Mathiews. 
Full of surprises. Bigger in size than three ordinary books; size 7% x 10% 
inches. Famous fiction writers have contributed 14 stories of footfball, base- 
ball, stories of scouts, of prep. school life, sea-stories, business stories—all 
stories you like best. Countless interesting articles of things you should know, 
things you can do, and things you can make. Pages of handicraft articles; 
naturalists, explorers, inventors,—leaders in every walk of life have given ot 
their best in this book; 10 nature articles, 20 full-page illustrations, 150 drawings. 





Contains just what every patriotic boy should know at this time. Among 
the contributors are President Wilson, Secretary Daniels, Secretary Burleson, 
General Pershing, Daniel Carter Beard, Armstrong Perry, Irving Crump, 
William Heyliger, Joseph B. Ames, F. A. Collins, Chief Grub Scout 2 00 
Fullerton, Eugene Wood. The Scout Naturalist, and many others... . e 














of Scout Information 
- . - in Your Pocket 
Say Merry Christmas THE 1919 BOY SCOUT DIARY 


To Your Scout Friends Cron, ee, ee Se 


with These Cards Contains many new features 


and considerable added data. 
There are 256 pages in this issue. 


No. 5104. SCOUT CHRIST- 
MAS POSTCARDS. A happy 
means of extending holiday 
greetings in simple form for 
> , scouts and  scoutmasters. 
1AM SIGNALING YOU Five artistic designs as il- 

MERRY 29 lustrated. Appropriate col- 
CHRISTMAS” ors. Ten different mes- 
sages. Orders will be filled 
with assorted designs and 
Sennge. Two for sc. Set 
° 











No. 5102. BOY SCOUT CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


Unique and attractive holiday cards 
designed especially for scouts and 
their leaders. Artistically printed on 
handsome colored folders with scout- 
like greetings. Printed inside and 
out and enclosed in envelope to 
match. Very desirable. Six different 
styles and_wordings. Orders will be 
assorted. Each 1 








0c 
| ; No. 5103. Similar to p*pcoding but 


printed on one side of folder only, 
and slightly smaller in size. Scout- 
masters wishing to send Christmas 
greetings to members of their troops 
will find these cards acceptable. Six 














different designs and messages. Each card in envelope. Each Sc 


A Complete List 


Sixty-four pages more than the 
previous one. Full of helpful in- 
formation. Calendar pages have 
been increased, allowing more 
space for memoranda. Four pages 
of new matter have been used, 
relating to war service activities, 
including names of Livingstone 
medai winners in Second and 
Third Liberty Loans. The sec- 
tion showing the insignia of the 
United States Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps has been brought 
up to date, as has the report on 
population § statistics. / new 
“Every Boy’s Library” list has 
been prepared. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


A new cover design, new illustrations of the proper way ot 
wearing the insignia and accoutrement of a Scout, new cuts 
of merit badges and new signaling illustrations are among the 


improvements in the new edition. 


Three Styles of Binding 


No. 3012. Regular paper edition.... 
BD ©. IG ccccsencacenccsvcsess 
fi. US. rr 

Se Qs caknscddnenseecken 


15c 
phdtihatncdowediad Each 12%c 
Each Ile 

sshataaeonheastante Each 10c 
25c 


No. 3095. Scout Master’s Edition. Stiff cover... 
No. 3013. Souvenir Edition. Limp Leather 


This Edition of the Diary is limited—so make 


sure of your copy by 


of Boys’ Books 


ordering early 


Your scout leader has a copy of October 31st “Scoutinc” which contains a complete list of the best books for boys. 
If you intend to buy some books for Christmas he will gladly loan you his copy of the above issue of “ScouTinc”. 
You will find it a great help in selecting any books you want on Scouting, books on Camping, books on Nature Sub- 
jects, new books in Every Boys’ Library, The Boy Scout Life Series and English scout books. 


See October 31st ‘‘Scouting’’ 
Department of Scout Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


BOYS’ LIFE 























Useful Gifts For Thrifty Scouts 


Scout Sweaters 


There is no garment more service- 
able for all-year-round convenience 
for Scouting, school and _ general 
wear than this olive drab sweater, 
which is suitable for use with the 
regulation Scout uinform. This pop- 
ular style has a standing collar to 
fit under Scout coat, two pockets, 
official buttons. Shipping weight, 3 

Boys’ sizes, including 34 chest. 


No. 1390. “LIBERTY” ELEC- 
TRIC BELT LIGHT. With- 
out a doubt there is no flash 
light on the market which 
embodies so many desirable 
features in a light for Scout- 
ing purposes as this new 
model. The features which 
will appeal particularly to 
Scouts consist of a signalling 
button for flashing signals in 
the Morse Code, a reflector 
which can be used to flash 
heliogrz -_ signals in the da 

time and a powerful flashlight 
for use when needed. Put up 
in a durable khaki covered 
case, size 2% inches wide x 5 
inches high. The shutter ar- 
rangement keeps the light to- 
ward-the ground, contact be- 
ing made by raising or lower- 
ing the shutter, giving light 
at any angle. Can be attached 
to belt or buttoned on cloth- 
ing. Shipping weight 8 oz. 
Complete with battery...$2.00 


No. 1391. Extra Battery for 








— 
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No. 1372. SILVER PLATED CAMP SET. This makes an 
ideal three-piece camp set for those who prefer something bet- 
ter in appearance than steel or other metal, with just as much 
wear. The fact that these are made by silverware manufac- 
turers of national reputation is sufficient assurance that both 
material and workmanship are high grade. The knife is of 
good proportions for a knife of this character, with a 4-inch 
blade and 3%-inch plain handle, made of solid_steel in one 
piece, By with pure silver and well finished. This, together 
with the silver plated 18% Nickel Silver base, fork and spoon, 
complete a table set of durable ware, especially adapted for 
hard camp use and, being rust-proof, easier to keep clean. 
Fork and table spoon are 7 in. long. Each set put up in gray 
flannelette roll. Shipping weight, 10 oz 








Good Values in Dependable 
Camp Blankets 


Short Length Khaki Blankets for Boys 


These are durable woolen khaki blankets, iden- 
tical in quality to the full size blankets used by 
the United States Army. 


No. 1350. Size 55” x 66”, shipping weight, 4 lbs $5. 

No. 1351. Blankets like the preceding, bat” larger. All are at 
least 60” x 66” and run from that size up to 66”x 70”. Uniform 
first quality, but sold as they come as to size at one price. 
Shipping weight, 4 lbs $6. 


Special Blanket Value for Scout Leaders 


No. 1398. Same quality as the above. Sizes range from 66” x 
72” to 66” x 80”. Sold just as they come as to size at one price. 
Shipping weight, BNE. s <ccresntcods npodcas ncteassatepaees ensues $7.50 





Scout Jewelry 


SCOUT JEWELRY SET 


No. 320. Consists of sterling silver scarf pin, cuff links and 
tie clasp; oxidized finish. Each piece die stamped with First 
Class badge design ~-. $1.25 


No. 325. Same as No. 320, but die stamped with Tenderfoot 
badge design. Sterling silver oxidized finish............. .-$1.25 


No. 321. STERLING 
SILVER RING. Hand- 
some and durable seal 
ring bearing first class 
emblem. Oxidized finish. 
Be sure to state ring 

75c 


No. 322. GOLD FILLED 
RING. Same as the pre- 
ceding, but heavy  1o- 
— gold filled. —— 


No. 323. SOLID GOLD RING. Same design as the preced- 
ing, but 10-karat solid gold. State size 
No. 324. STERLING LAPEL BUTTON. 
and ring. Oxidized finish 
When ordering inclose ring of paper or string, exact 
° 


size of ring desired. ne of the Above Sold to Tenderfoot or 
Second Class Scouts Except Set No. 325. 


Department of Scout Supplies 
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-Y¥ Scout Equipment You Will Need 
of NEW SCOUT NECKERCHIEFS 


Owing to abnormal conditions in the fabric market, both here and abroad, due to war conditions, 
it has been found impossible to continue to supply 4 dependable neckerchief at the former price of 35 
cents each. A contractthas been placed for a year’s supply of new neckerchiefs in all the colors listed in 
the catalog and these are now available. The material adopted is a splendid quality of heavy pongee, 
of the same size, but greatly superior to the merczen neckerchiefs previously supplied. They are of 
excellent appearance, strong and durable. 

In ordering the new pongee neckerchiefs specify number and color as follows: 

620 Red 624 Tea Green 628 Royal Blue 632 Gray 

621 Maroon 625 Moss Green 629 Violet 633 Black 50c 
622 Orange 626 Dark Green 630 Khaki 634 Sky Blue 

623 Lemon 627 Navy Blue 631 Dark Brown 635 Gold Each 


MERCEEN NECKERCHIEFS. A limited supply of the old-style merceen neckerchiefs is still available in 
the undernoted colors. and while these last, can be had at the listed price of 35 cents each. Order by number. 


$71. Lemon 583. Sky Blue . 3 
580. Dark Brown 581. Gray 582. Black Cc 
Each 


NEW SIGNAL DISKS 
No. 1401. FOUR UNIT A Book 


INTERNATIONAL MORSE CODE . POCKET SIGNAL DISK. 


C) ti A iginal time-savi 
7 BIN, dice Got sci instruc Scout Leaders 








tion, practice and _ re- 


aet — . Mm. .. —— Sh ld H. 

FIRST POSITION iZse<z| code alphabets of the 
se =F + Army and Navy. Com- ou ave 

o™ iS f=! prising the international 
Morse and two-arm sem- 
aphore codes; the inter- 
national flag code and 
navy alphabet flags; and 
a practical cipher trans- 
25c 





No. 1402. U.S. NAVY 
AND MARINE SIGNAL 


CHART. A very help- 
ful device for Sea Scouts. 
Clearly shows in colors 
the Flag Code, with re- 
peaters and indicators, 
ship call pennants, call 
flags, the Navy Dot and 
Dash Code, the Very 
System, the Two-Arm 
Semaphore Code by ma- 
chine or hand method, 
weather signals, ete. . ~ 

Practical for use in the a “ . ” 
reading, verifying and memorization of the official codes by means of The Pine Tree Patrol 
its four revolving faces. A _ valuable illustrated booklet on signaling 

accompanies the chart. Booklet and chart compete 25c 


NEW COTTON BUNTING TROOP FLAGS 


Owing to recent big 
advances in the cost of 
eng ing By. £, A novel style of procedure in the making of 
sary to advance the good scouts by using a “Standardized” outfit 
een naghaned repr and equipment together with standard games, 
. oe ~ ee * ae drills and stunts, fifty in number, for a record 
flags of a durable qual- oe Al : against time. The result of seven years of 
ES pg Wace strenuous experimentation with all sorts of 
— = — : boys in all sorts of weather, and found to work 
stitute for wool bunt- \ well as a means of teaching team play and 


lower Walt ‘white, wk | morale. By James A. Wilder, ex-Special 
official seal imprinted || \ Field Scout Commissioner for Hawaii and 
on in green and yellow. . ‘ 
Like illustration. Order must be signed by Scoutmaster, also Scout now Chief Seascout. 
Commissioner it there ios ee. si 6 iach 

No. 1399, Official Troop Flag (Cotton), Size 22x 36 inches d P 
No. 1490. Parade Size Troop Flag (Cotton), Size 4% x si4 ae 12mo. Profusely illustrated 50c 
No. 1009. Official Troop Flag, Woolen Bunting... . 2 No. 3204. Postpaid 

No. 1010. Parade Size Troop Flag, Woolen Bunting 
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) “iy The Store for Your Holiday Shopping 


Aw, 


To Serve Scouts 








One of the most popular and convenient stores 
for boys in New York is 


The Scout Supply Store 


at National Headquarters 


Here scouts will always find a complete stock 
of every Scout requisite, including complete 
Official Uniforms, Badges, Camp Equipment, 
Flags, Pennants, Watches, Compasses, and 
General Scout Supplies. If any article of Scout 
Equipment or Accessories is to be had you will 
find it here. It’s the ideal store for your Holi- 
day Shopping. Conveniently located in the 
23rd Street Arcade of the Fifth Avenue Build- 


ing. 





Open from 8:30 A. M. to 6:00 P. M. Daily. 





Come and Pay Us a Visit 


Department of Scout Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA fifth Avenue 
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Here are the books you 
will want for -Christmas— 
clean, thrilling stories by 
your favorite authors. 
Order from any bookseller 
now before his stock is 
sold out. 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 
For the Freedom of the 
Seas 
By_Joseph A. Alitsheler 
The Lost Hunters 
The Masters of the Peaks 
By_Elmer R. Gregor 
Running Fox 
By William Heyliger 
Fighting for Fairview 
By Charles Tenney Jackson 
Jimmie May in the 
Fighting Line 
By Louis Pendleton 
Captain Ted 
Each of the above illustrated, 
$1.35 per copy 
By _Everett T. Tomlinson 
Fighters Young Ameri- 
cans Want to Know. 
$1.60 net 
By Franklin K. Mathiews 
and others 
be Boy Scouts’ Year 
ook for 1918. 
$2.00 net 





































Write today for 
new _ illustrated 


Free! catalog of Apple- 
ton’s Books for 
Bo: 


ys. 


D. APPL ETON & COMPAN’ 
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ICE SKATING 
OUTFITS $5.95 
For Men, Women and Children 


Our early and immense purchases at unusually 
low prices enable us to offer this wonderful 
value. MEN’S & BOYS’ OUTFIT 
Consists of high class hard- 
ened steel hockey skates 
and genuine leather skating 
shoes. The shoes 
are exceptionally 
well made, 
McKay sewed, 
welted seams and 
with ankle straps. 
Sizes 3 to 11. 






AN 
CERES WS 
LADIES’ & GIRLS’ OUTFIT 
Same quality skates as in the 
men’s outfit. he shoes are 
high cut, the popular design, 
and genuine leather through- 
out. Sizes 2 to 8 










Special Boys’ or 


Girls’ Outfit. $4.95 


Sizes 2 to 6 
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Order promptly while we have your size. 

All outfits riveted Free of Charge, and Guaranteed 
as_represented, or Money Back. 

Delivery charges prepaid to any point within 25 
miles. On all other orders include delivery charges, 
weight about 5 Ibs. 


I. DAVEGA, Jr. TE 


125 West 125th Street, New York City 





















Still Holding World’s 
Record for Longest Jump 
Answer the Call of the 
Snow with a pair of 
Northland Ski. 

Interesting Catalog free 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO, 
Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 
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SOMEWHERE IN AMERICA 
TrarninG For Uncie Sam 
| Dear old Cave Pals: 

Maybe you have not seen anything in 
the paper “about it, but there is a terrible 
battle going on. If the newspapers did 
get wind of it, they would probably play 
it up something like this: 


TEN SQUILLION MICROBES 
ACK! 


é 
| 


|Cave Scout Assaulted by “Flu.” 
and 
Driven to His Bunk. 


| But, thank goodness, the latest bulletin 
|on the scrap would read like this: 
| “8:00 A. M. Cave Scout delivers strong 
counter-attack. Microbes retreating in 
| great disorder.” 
| But in spite of the victory in the making 
the Cave Scout is still held in “Isolation 
Barracks H9,” while his pals in the good 
|old second company are sticking bayonets 
| viciously between the wooden ribs of 
Morena ” “Fritzie,” “Willie” and the other 
German dummies on the bayonet practice 
| field. The Cave Scout can see them out of 
the tail of his eye as he writes this letter 
and you ought to hear ’em yell! The only 
thing that would make them happier, I be- 
lieve, would be to have some real, live 
Fritzies to practice on; for instance, the 
crew of the submarine that sank the Lusi- 
tania or the firing squad that executed 
Edith Cavell. But if they had either of 
these gangs of cut-throats out there I’m 
afraid the Cave Scout would join his com- 
pany and let the quarantine rules go hang. 
Thank goodness, fellows, I’ve struck a 
place at last where two words have been 
dropped out of the dictionary, “excuses” 
and “can’t.” There is no place in the army 
for a fellow who turns up with a smoot 
explanation as to why he did not do a cer- 
tain thing he was supposed to do. And 
there is no place, either, for the white- 
livered tribe of those who whine “I can’t” 
every time a job is put up to them. Well, 
maybe I made it a little strong saying 
there isn’t any place in the army for that 
kind of fellow, for there is a place; some- 
body must do the “K. P.” work you know, 
and somebody must scrub out the latrines. 
Maybe you don’t know what “K. P.” 
work is. “K. P.” in the army stands for 
“Kitchen Police.’ The “K. P.s” peel 
spuds, wait on table, wash dishes, scrub 
the floor and do all the dirty work for the 
cooks. Regular soldiers are too valuable 
men to use in work of that kind so it de- 
velops that, in the course of time, the 
“whiners” and “I can’t-ers” are the fellows 
“rR for those jobs. 

I should hate to tell how many dozens of 
times the Cave Scout has had to ask scouts 
why they were not back in camp at ex- 
actly the time they were supposed to be 
and how many dozens of times he has lis- 
tened to an explanation beginning some- 
thing like this: “Well, you see, Bill wanted 
to go one way and I wanted—” Hundreds 
of excuses endless in variety. 


Germs 





It doesn’t work that way in the army. 
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Suppose you are only half a second late 
getting into formation when the whistle 
blows. Standing in front of the company 
is an eagle-eyed officer. He notices you 
all right and, “Sergeant, take that man’s 
name,” he orders. The following Saturday 
afternoon you'll be walking post while your 
pals are taking in a movie. You will not 
be asked why you were late. You may 
have an excuse that you think is a dandy— 
but you will never get a chance to spring 
it. If you are wise you will take your 
medicine and keep your mouth shut. 

For instance, the other morning we were 
practicing stacking arms. The Cave 
Scout, being an even-numbered man in the 
front rank, was responsible for his stack. 
Number three in the front rank, who had 
no business to do so, reached over and tried 
to straighten a piece. Down went the 
whole stack with a terrible clatter. An 
officer heard the racket, noticed which 
stack it was and the ‘Cave Scout caught 
Hail Columbia! And it would only have 
made matters worse if the Cave Scout had 
tried to tell just how it happened. 

Excuses do not go in the army, and I 
think I can show you why. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that you and your chum 
Bill are called into headquarters and given 
the following order: “It is now 10:15, at 
11:15 you will deliver this message to Col. 
Givemfits at Trench 3:49.” Suppose you 
deliver your message at 11:17. By that 
time your own outfit has attacked. The 
support your commander expected from 
Col. Givemfits is two minutes late. Your 
comrades are wiped out by a machine-gun 
Col. Givemfits was to have put out of busi- 
ness. You are then called before the com- 
manding officer and you say, “Well, you 
see, Bill wanted to go one way and —" 
But you will not have the chance to go that 
far with your explanation. 

The commanding officer knows you were 
ordered to report at 11:15.. He knows you 
did not do it. He knows 200 men died 
because you did not do it. 

War is a dangerous game and men must 
be trained to accept full responsibility for 
their acts. That is the only way men can 
be held up to full account for their mis- 
takes—and can get full credit for their 
successes. 

The same thing is true of the fellow who 
says “I can’t.” Any time a man says that 
in the army he is taken at his word. If he 
has the “I can’t” habit he soon finds him- 
self in a job where he is perfectly harm- 
less—where he cannot do any damage to 
his comrades by his failures and where he 
cannot do much good for himself. 

When you think about it fellows, is not 
that the right place for him after ail? 

But, on the other hand, the chances for 
the fellow who says “I can” are as big as 
they are limited ‘for the “Can’t-er,” and 
luckily there are a thousand of the “I can” 
variety in the army to one of the “can’t- 
do-it” brigade. ‘Take, for instance, that 
bunch in France the other day that. was 
ordered to get a load of ammunition to a 
certain sector. Perhaps some of you 
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read the story. 


A bullet got one mule. They cut him loose, 
dragged him out of the road and went 
along with three. Pretty soon another mule 
went down; they kept the wagon going | 
with two. Then a shell blew the last two | 
mules to bits and put the front wheels out 
of commission. They rigged up a two- 
wheeled contrivance like a trek-cart, put 
ropes to it and pulled the ammunition in 
by hard. What is Germany going to do 
against men like that? 

We see plenty of evidence right here in | 
the “influenza barracks” of this same spirit. | 
You can believe us, fellows, it is mighty | 
easy to get discouraged in a place like 
this. A dozen times a day you see your| 
company marching by to take up some new 
line of work that you ought to have. | 
These courses are short enough as it is, 
and any time lost is a serious handicap. 
But the fellows here take their disappoint- 
ment like men, grit their teeth and. say— 
“watch me hit the ball when I do get 
back !” 

Just a word to some of you who have 
been writing me letters. Maybe you can 
realize how terribly busy the Cave Scout 
is, so please don’t expect answers too 
promptly. I shall get around to all of them 
eventually but just now Uncle Sam has 
some demands that must be attended to 
“on the double.” 

Best of luck to every last one of you— 
by which I mean that every last one of you 
will forget how to say “I can’t.” 


Yours for Uncle Sam, 
Tue Cave Scout. 





: TheThief of the Trading Station 


: (Continued from page 17) 








shines like phosphorus,” protested John. 

“Which is just what it is,” laughed Cap- 
tain Hawkes. “Quit trying to club it, Bud. 
You have it secured. Come, lads, let’s 
hear what it is all about.” 

Breathlessly they told him of the trap 
door in the choproom, the thievings by 
night, the cache in the cistern, and then 
of the wicked play in the jungle. 

He heard them out to the end before 
commenting. Then he spoke seriously. 

“Brimah is the ringleader. I shall send 


They set out, driving a} 
four-mule team along a fire-swept road. | 


army shoes. 


for you future “Yanks”. 








“American Boy” Shoes are built for boys from 
rugged leather in a style that marks the manly 
boy. The same “honest to goodness stock that 
stands up under the long hike and soggy trench 
goes into them, under the same high standards 
of workmanship required for the real army shoes. 


Not every boy will be able to wear a pair of these regular “‘he”’ 
shoes. We can’t make enough of them for that. But you can 
wear them if you'll ask Dad to get them for you right away. 
And they’ll save him money, too, because they'll last so much 
longer. There’s an “‘American Boy” dealer near you. 


(For same shoe in men’s sizes—ask for the Menz ‘‘Ease’’) 


THE MENZIES SHOE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


You Can Trust the Merchant Who Offers You 








him back to the Gold Coast and jail. His | &F 
secret society will or soon disband | § 
y 


after that. He evident trained his 
baboon to steal. But to frighten you 
boys he used a pot of phosphorus which 
I kept to paint the rats I trapped, for 
they say that a rat so painted will scare 
all the others away if let loose alive in 
a house.” He looked from Bud to John 
and back again. His blue eyes twinkled. 

“Lads, I’m proud of you. You do good 
team work. Muscle and brains working 
in co-operation, eh? I.thought when I 
came up the gangway and heard the rum- | 
pus that you were fighting, which would 
never do. We whites must not scrap 
amongst ourselves. Prestige, lads, pres- 
tige.” 

The cousins thought of their quarrel 
and near fight in the jungle and were 
silent, while Captain Hawkes called up a| 
watchman and had him take away the | 
baboon—bag and all. Then he commended 
the cousins again for their vigilance and 





wished them a good night’s sleep. iE 


I: 


Watch for another African story to ap- 
pear soon in Boys’ Lire by Thomas S.}\ 





Just Like Mine- 


Thousands of boys can say that, for they 
wear “American Boy” Shoes, built on the 
same last and in the same way as regular 


There’s the true army look and true army 
sturdiness in these shoes built especially 








































“American Boy” Army 
Shoes are made right 
along with Army con- 
tract shoes, in our fac- 
tory, for Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers “Over There.’’ 





Hmertcan Boij Shoes 
a wae Work—For Play—For Holiday” 











’Course You Want Santa To 
Bring You An AUTO-WHEEL 


Dad and mother will agree that you ought to own an Auto- 
Wheel and it won't be hard to persuade them to get you an 





Auto-Wheel Coaster or an Auto-Wheel Convertible Road- 


ster for Christmas. 


Send for Free Felt Pennant 


Write us names of 3 local coaster wagon dealers, mentioning which one 
handles the Auto-Wheel, and we'll send you a beautiful Felt Pennant 


and Auto-Wheel catalog. 


Organize A Coaster Club 


It’s worlds of fun. Each member receives a cap and 
the Captain a special cap. Write for booklet telling 
how to organize a local branch. 


BUFFALO SLED CO. sorri‘Toxswanos, x. . 


(In Canada: Preston, Ont.) 


Miller. “temecres 
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THE ARMY BUGLE—$5.00 





Sand 
Blast 
Lacquered 
Finish. 





a.) 
The United States Government has ordered thou- 
sands of these Bugles of us for use in the New 
National Army. 


It has the Olive Drab Finish which is lacquered 
and will not tarnish. 


THE ARTILLERY BUGLE—$5.00 


High 
Brass 
Polish, 
or Sand 
Blast 
Lacquered 
Finish. 
model is @ great favorite among the best 
Buglers of to-day. 
Select your Bugle and send us $5.00 and we will 
ship you a Bugle on a three-days-trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 

THE F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 

Manufacturers, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 
































The work of 
The 
Salvation 
Army 


must continue 
to have your 
support 


Will You Help 


our Christmas 





Appeal 


Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 


estern Dept., Commissioner Estill, 
108 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 








TRAPPERS 


Know the value of Skins, and should 
be sure they get it. 


We Want Your RAW FURS. 


We promise you fair treatment and absolute 
Satisfaction whatever the size of your ship- 
ment. We will spend $500,000 this season. 
How much can YOU send us? 


. 
One Skin or a Thousand ye," «222 
them carefully 
and pay you full value. We charge no commissions. 
We do not claim to be the largest house in the world, 
but our check will convince you it is worth while 
dealing with us. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


VREELAND FUR CO., f.tife? sich: 


















Given 
"7 


Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 


OVER HERE 


\the hitch-rack. 


$2 
U ULELE dolin, Guitar. Cornet or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
ils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Binlele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at,once—no obligation. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 463 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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slow motion of his head, as he kept every- 
body under the muzzles of his guns. The 
other man threw his sack on the poker ta- 
ble, nodded to the game-keeper, who slowly 
lowered his hands and emptied the eve- 
ning’s play into the sack. The faro dealer 
added his goodly hoard and then the man 
with the sack, backing around the bar, emp- 
tied the till. Reddy saw Peter McGowan 
sitting at the poker table seemingly unin- 
terested. 

“He ain’t got nothing to lose,” muttered 
Reddy. 

The man came around from behind the 
bar and spoke to the two-gun man, who 
shook his head; then the two backed to the 
door. Reddy, who had forgotten his mis- 
sion in the excitement, peered around the 
corner of the window just as the door rat- 
tled, and then came the dull “thump!” of a 
pistol shot from inside. The door crashed 
open, the two men staggered out into the 
storm and almost into Reddy. One of them 
whirled and sent two shots through the 
closed: door. “Ripped all my knuckles 
loose!” roared the other. “Here, hold this 
blasted sack! Which way is that hitch- 
rack, Bill?” 

Just then came a blinding swirl of snow 
and the two men set off in different direc- 
tions as a shot from within shattered the 
window beside them. 





EDDY, frightened and _ bewildered, 

darted towards the hitch-rack between 
the two men, just as one, blinded by the 
storm, turned and knocked into him. They 
went down in a floundering heap beside the 
saloon steps and the man’s head crashed 
against the edge of the icy boards. From 
under him came the dull report of a gun. 
Reddy staggered to his feet, half turning 
the’ man over, and his foot, dragging out 
from under the man’s arm, tore the sack 
loose. Reddy, whirling as he heard the 
faint jingle of money, reached down to pick 
up the sack, but the top was open and his 
hand came in contact with paper and loose 
money. 

“Kiddies’ Christmas,” he muttered, “Kid- 
dies’ Christmas,” and clutched a handful of 
money to his breast. 

“Blump!” “Blump!” Two shots thudded 
dully in the roar of the wind from over by 
Reddy started that way, 
his eyes searching the darkness. There was 
a faint orange-colored spurt of flame, and 
another thud. 

Out of the smother loomed a figure, al- 
most crashing into him. 

“Ace! What are you doin’ here?” 

But the man grasped him by the hand 
and yelled: “What happened, Reddy?” as 
he looked at him searchingly. 

“A hold-up. Come on, you can help me!” 
answered Reddy. The two went down the 
street to a corner, then up a short distance 
to where a light gleamed from a window. 

“Horseshoe luck!” whooped Reddy; 
“store’s open 

He dragged the bewildered Ault inside 
and faced the storekeeper, a grizzled old 
timer, who was counting up the day’s busi- 
ness. 

“Where’s Pete McGowan’s stuff?” de- 
manded Reddy. The man stopped adding 
a row of figures and pointed at a pile of 
boxes and packages on the floor. 

“All that stuff?” asked Reddy, and the 
man nodded. 

“Where’s Pete’s wagon?” 


ad 





“At the corner,” replied the man, point- 
ing across the street. “Hosses are in my 
barn. You his hired man?” 

“Guardian angel,” grunted Reddy. “Load 
up, Ace.” 

It was only a few minutes’ work for them 
to carry the packages over to the wagon; 
then they harnessed the horses and Reddy, 
racing across the street, threw the money, 
uncounted, on the counter. 

“Here’s the pay for that stuff!” he called, 
dashing back into the storm before the as- 
tonished merchant could pick up the money. 

Reddy grabbed the lines out of Ault’s 
hands and the half-frozen horses bolted 
down the street and out into the blizzard. 

Finally, after what seemed hours, the 
team swung to the left, jolted through a big 
drift and stopped. A lull in the storm 
showed the black outline of a barn and 
further on came a weak flash of lamplight 
from a window. “We're here!” yelled 
Reddy, and Ault had to almost lift him 
off the seat. They unhitched the team by 
touch alone, and found the barn door. 

As they shook the snow off their bodies 
the head of a horse appeared out of the 
storm and sought the shelter of the barn 
door. A second later Peter McGowan, bun- 
dled in a bear skin robe, staggered inside 
and led his horse in to a stall. He stared 
at Reddy and Ault and tugged at the 
icicles on his mustache. 

“What was the idea?” he yelled, looking 
at Ault. “Why take my team?” 

Ault shrugged his shoulders and nod- 
ded towards Reddy. Reddy grinned and 
—- his half-frozen hands on _ his 

ips. 

“Reckon the kids are up?” he asked, as 
Peter stared at him. 

“Maybe. Why?” 

“Take off that coat!” shouted Reddy; 
“take it right off!” 

McGowan stared blankly at Reddy, and 
slipped out of the coat. People usually 
obeyed Reddy when he spoke that way. 

“You going to wear it?” asked Mc- 
Gowan, but Reddy shook his head and 
pointed at Ault. 

“I got a idea he’d make a dandy Sandy 
Claws. Put it on, Ace,” he added. “Let’s 
bust them bundles.” 

Peter obediently helped them open the 
bundles over which they humped in the 
dim light from the barn lantern. It was a 
pitiful array of toys that came to view— 
pitiful as city people count toys, but won- 
derful to a youngster in the far-away west- 
ern cow-land. Reddy found an old grain 
sack and placed them carefully inside. 

McGowan, nodding half comprehend- 
ingly, went out into the storm. They saw 
the dull gleam of light as the door opened 
and shut. They waited for a few minutes 
and then Reddy shouted in Ace’s ear: “Go 
on in. You know what to do, don’t you? 
Pll come in later.” 

Ace patted Reddy on the shoulder and 
stepped out into the storm while Reddy 
sat down on a box and blew on his fingers. 

“Frosted from stem to gudgeon!” he 
muttered. “Wish I lived in Africy. This 
country is getting so bad that an honest 
outlaw ain’t got a chance. Br-r-r! Reckon 
I better hunt heat or be an icicle.” 


HE drew his aching hands up into his 
sleeves, and dove out in the direction 
of the house and heard the faint sound of 


(Continued on page 177) 
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SCOUTS OWN MOTION PICTURES 
FOR LEADING PHOTOPLAY THEATRES 


A Combination News Reel 
and Educational Screen 
Magazine 

















Of Interest to Everybody 


Adults and Youth— 
and not Alone 






























| THE 
j 10,000,000 pie | 
BOYS — 2 Division of Publications 
OF SCOUT AGE, 
THEIR PARENTS, BOY 
BROTHERS, SISTERS, SCOUTS 
AND FRIENDS. OF 





SCOUT MASTERS 
AND SCOUTS 


SHOULD ASK THE 
MANAGERS OF YOUR 
LEADING AND FAVOR- 
ITE PICTURE THEATRE 


TO SHOW “‘BOYS’ LIFE SCREEN REVIEW’’ 
Issued By 


BOYS’ LIFE PRODUCTIONS 


Suite 517 1493 Broadway, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Producers of Motion Pictures Authorized by the Boy Scouts of America 
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Suite 517, 1493 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Scout Members 










] have interested the Managers of the following Theatres in the Boy Scouts’ Motion Pictures and they desire 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements 


pert in stamp matters. 
satisfactory service. ] 


tor this column are ac- | 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ez- | 
Kindly report any un- 











SCOTT'S POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 
1919 Edition Now Ready 


Giving Date of Issue, Color, Shape and Value of 
every stamp that has ener been issued by any Govy- 
ernment in the World, with Illustrations of nearly 
every Type of stamp and Surcharge and giving the 
Price at which most of them may be purchased, Used 
or Unused, 0: 


SCOTT STAMP & 


















COIN CO., New York, N. Y. 
Price, Cloth Cover, $1.25. Postage Extra. Shipping 
Weight, 2 lbs. Consult your Postmaster and include 
postage with remittance. 

NEW 1919 PRICE LIST OF 

Sets of Stamps—Packets of Stamps 
Stamp Albums—Stock Books 
and Accessories 
Mailed Free on Request. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
127 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 








































































Countries, including Africa, 
West Indies, etc., and 
‘How to make your collection of stamps properly’’ 
ONLY 16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN Co. 
Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


8 diff. New York State Rev. \ Au free to approval ap- 

5 diff. Mexican Rev., old. plicants enclosing 3c 
5 diff. Japan Postage Si amps/ for postage. 
50 diff. French Colonies, 50c. 50 diff. Mexico, 50c. 
ih ® iia Eeciter, see 50 diff. Holland, 50c. 
i nimal Stamps, c. 25 diff. Chinese, 30¢ 
GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY, 


Asia, Australia, Europe, 
our pamphlet which tells you 
FOR 








5 all different. Trans- 

vaal, Turkey, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mex- 

co, Ceylon, Java, etc., and Album, c 


1000 finely mixed, 40c; 
25e; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 
cent List Free. I buy stamps 

C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


“TEAM-WORK’??—every scout knows its 

value; we apply itto 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that’ll 
make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


You Need a Weekly Stamp Paper to protect you from 
fake discounts, forgeries, reprinis and rubbish generally. 
1 Learn how and what to collect. Send 10c for10. 
10 weeks and = the best stamp _paper. c. 
WEEKS—Mekeel’s tamp Weekly, Beverly, Mass. 


Approval Selections at 70°7 Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout Membexntp =e. 
U. S. precancels and Foreign Revenues at 4c each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Sune. 


cents worth of stamps (catalogue 
vate uf all auolicants for inPREE 
ROYAL AP A-ha 
enclose vy roo for return posta 
Royal Stamp Co., 422 N. 52nd *St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TAMPS —60 different stamps, 3c postage ; 10 
different foreign coins, 15c; 10 Uru 
guay stamps, 10c. Lists free. We buy ‘old stamps. 
Toledo Stamp Co. Dept. Toledo, Univ 
COLLECT COPPER AND NICKEL COINS 
An ) ince. entertaining and ins ructive hobby. 
Fr NDARD COIN CO., 6310 S. 


60 different U. 8. 


























List 
Campbell Ave., 
c hie ago. 


STAMPS FREE ® 22 different | stamps from 


ail countries, Postage 
3c. Mention this paper. Large album, ise? it possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


UAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, © 
Hinges, etc.. free to Approval Applicants. for ‘name, ad. 
dress 2 collectors, 2c postage. U. T. K. STAMP CO. 


Utica, N. 7 
o- ? , countries. 25 vari- 


25 STAMPS ! Ilustrated album 
and hinges. 10c. WRIGHT, Vi7 Court St.. 
Coins, Stamps. Indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 

COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
& STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and list 

Be bargains, ay ana (500 pictures), 3c. Cata. 
stps. of world 12c. 50%. A. BULLARD & CO., 
Sta. A9. Boston. Ny 


70 different stamps to sgueeral FREE applicants. 
5e for postace, mailing, e’c 00 diff. 10c. 
MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie Chicago. 











Boston, Mass 











Send 





200 DIFFERENT $.20, 400 $.60, 500 $1. 0.  1ge $2.80. 
Fred L. Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N 





FREE 5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applicants. 
Epwin H. Barrer, FarMincpaus, N. Y. 





= to aoprowel applicants, 2 St. Plerres. Reference 
ease. Charles F. Schell, Braintree, Mass. 
an For—20 different stamps from 20 different countries 
Cents 12 different South American, 2 different Malay 
(Tigers) FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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70 Different Foreign Stamps from 7 70 D Different Foreign | 


Columbus, Ohio. | 



























HEN 
| months for a letter to reach the 
United States from Russia, it is not 
strange that American philatelists find it 
| difficult to keep up-to-date regarding Rus- 
sian postage stamps. Some issues of which 
|there have been rumors have not material- 
|ized, and others, thought to have been 
‘long out of use are, after all, allowed in 
some instances to be placed on letters. 
The communication, in the French lan- 
guage, shown on this page, left a Russian 
city, probably Petrograd, on February 2. 
It arrived in New York on October 16. 
It came in an envelope addressed to the 
Boy Scouts of America, and this envelope 
—or “cover,” as collectors call it—is one 
of the most curious of the many philatelic 
war products which have arrived in the 
United States. It is unique because, in- 
stead of bearing only the few stamps rep- 
resenting the amount of postage actually 
required to prepay its transmission, it 
contains: fourteen Russian adhesives of 
five separate sets ranging back to 1909, 
| the stamps including three of the war 
| issues, 
| Before describing this cover it is inter- 
esting to know the text of the communica- 
tion itself—from the Boy Scouts of war- 
torn Russia who are philatelists to Boy 
Scouts of America who are philatelists. 
Translated roughly this letter reads as fol- 
lows: 





GROUP of Russian Boy Scout phil- 
atelists would like to insert and to 
place in your 
club the follow- won enone 


By Kent B. Stiles 


it requires ‘more than eight- 





that if conditions did not change for the 
better eighteen months might elapse be- 
tween the time the American boy’s letter 
left America, and the Russian boy’s answer 
arrived in America. Second, that all mail 
which starts across the ocean does not 
reach its destination. Thousands of letters 
have been lost in transit because of U-boat 
activities. If the American boy’s letter 
went through safely, the Russian boy’s 
answer might not be equally fortunate. 
Third, who can say that M. V. Fleuroff 
will be in a position, nine months hence, 
to answer an American boy’s letter? No 
one can foresee conditions in Petrograd 
next August or September. Fourth, that 
these are days of strict censorship and 
stamps which an American boy sent might, 
for some inexplicable reason, be removed 
by Russian or American censors, and sim- 
ilarly those stamps which the Russian boy 
sent back might never reach America. 


HERE is no harm, however, in Ameri- 
can Boy Scouts writing to this Russian 
Boy Scout, but the American boy must have 
patience and he must be willing to run the 
risk of sacrificing the stamps he Sends, for 
the war conditions are both vexatious 
and unavoidable. On the other hand, if 
everything moved smoothly the American 
boy who ran the risk and won might come 
into possession of some interesting stamps. 
The stamps on the cover comprise, first, 
the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7 kopec values of Rus- 
sia’s regular 1909-1912 set. This series was 
superseded in 1918 by the Romanoff 
stamps portray- 

yan 2 ing rulers of 





ing announce- 
ment: 
“Members of 
a troop of Rus- 
sian Boy 
Scouts, collec- 
tors of postage 
stamps, suggest 
to their com- 
rades in foreign 





kind as to send 
to this address: 
M. V. Fleuroff, © & 
Rue de Virotch- 


naya No. 18, . 
Loge 2F, Pe- —_ 
trograd. We 


ask you to cor- 
respond prefer- 
ably in French. 
We ask all other publications for young 
people to print our appeal.” 
Please accept, Monsieur, our sincere 
thanks and distinguished greetings. 
On its face this would seem to be a 
splendid opportunity for American boy 
collectors to exchange American stamps 
for those of Russia, where many inter- 
esting war labels have appeared. But if 
any boy contemplates answering this com- 
munication, these facts should be kept in 
mind. 
First, that this letter was nearly nine 





months in reaching America. This means 
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The letter from Russia 


the now-extinct 
Romanoff dy- 
nasty; it is the 
2 k. and 4 k. 
denominat i o ns 
of this series, 
bearing ‘ respec- 
tively the pic- 
tures of Alex- 


ander II and 
%e fen brae 





lands to ex- Peter II, that 
change Russian Gu * hee! gees aurert ¢ arm ah like Ol breveuiey appear on_ this 
stamps for “9 Do ther 1 Hlaratf Rut V0 Foredehne, cover. Philate- 
stamps of their 9 “Yt ' rial lists had be- 
country, which AN, Cops tf , Lthagrar lieved that, af- 
they will be so eta % ear rsigar ne De hrifrvanse én ranges ter the Russian 


Revolution, 
these Romanoff 
stamps had 
been. barred 
from use, but 
this cover is 
convincing 
proof to the 
contrary. In 
1917, when pos- 
tal rates in Russia were raised, some of 
the 1909-1912 labels were reissued with 
higher values surcharged upon them, and 
one of these, 10 k. overprintéd on the 
7 k., is on this cover. In 1917 the 1, 2, 
3, 5 and 10 k. and 1 and 20 ruble values 
of the 1909-1912 set were reissued without 
perforations, and this cover contains the 
2, 3 and 5 k. of this war-time set. In 1914, 
large-size charity stamps in four denom- 
inations were issued and sold for the ben- 
efit of widows and orphans of Russian 
soldiers. Three of these charity stamps 
are on this cover. 
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paredness to meet any national exigency 
which might present itself in consequence 
of it. 

On May 7, 1915, the Lusitania was sunk. 

“Without twenty-four hours’ delay,” said 
Roosevelt next day, “this country should 
declare that, in view of Germany’s murder- 
ous Offenses against the rights of neutrals, 
all commerce with Germany shall be hence- 
forth forbidden and all commerce of every 
kind permitted and encouraged with 
France, England, and all the civilized 
world. This would not be a declaration of 
war. I do not believe the assertion of our 
rights means war, but we will do well to 
remember there are things worse than 
war.” 

He himself expected war. Sooner or 
later he knew that the crash must come, 
that the United States could not indefi- 
nitely bow to Junker arrogance and ruth- 
less disregard of right without losing all 
self-respect and all prestige among the 
nations; and he pleaded for that prepared- 
ness not only of battleships and armed 
men, but of the spirit which alone could 
prevent national disaster. 

“There must not be merely preparedness 
in things material,” he cried. “There must 
be preparedness in soul and mind. To pre- 
pare a great army and navy without pre- 
paring a national spirit would avail noth- 
ing. We should divide ourselves as a prep- 
aration to preparedness, alike in peace and 
war, to secure the three elemental things: 
one, a common language, the English lan- 
guage; two, the increase in our social loy- 
alty—citizenship absolutely undivided, a 
citizenship which acknowledges no flag ex- 
cept the flag of the United States and which 
emphatically repudiates all duality of na- 
tional loyalty; and third, an intelligent and 
absolute effort for the removal of indus- 
trial and social unrest, an effort which 
shall aim equally to secure every man his 
rights and to make every man understand 
that unless he in good faith performs his 
duties he is not entitled to any rights at 
all.” 


IGOROUSLY, and with burning sin- | 

cerity, in season and out of season, he 
preached preparedness, Americanism and 
national self-respect. He met first a feeble | 
and then a growing and widening chorus of | 
assent. But the voices of the pacifists and 
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the sentimentalists and the materialists op- 
posed him. 

As the presidential election of 1916 
drew near it became evident that the issues 
of national preparedness and national duty 
which he had raised would mark the line of 
cleavage between the two parties. With 
the coming of the new year Roosevelt’s 
campaign of education began to show its 
results. All over the country the sentiment 
in favor of preparedness began to grow. 
The Democratic leaders, who had ridiculed 
or evaded the question, now skilfully 
checked their opponents by themselves de- 
manding preparedness on a huge scale 
without a day’s delay. 

The natural leader for an issue which 
Roosevelt had created was Roosevelt him- 
self and, with increasing emphasis, the de- 
mand was made that he become a candi- 
date for the Presidency. 

His answer to the question whether he 
would enter the race was clear: 

“It would be a mistake to nominate me,” 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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By Edwin L. Sabin 


The blood of nearly every American boy 
flows more quickly when he sees the word “In- 
Here is a book written by a man who 
If you would 
live in their tepees, ride, hunt and battle with 
more than forty famous ehiefs from Piskaret 
in 1644 to the present day read this interesting 
book of true stories which is illustrated from 
photos supplied by the Smithsonian Institute. 


dian”. 
knows boys as well as Indians. 


Beautifully bound in red and 
gold with colored inlay. Price 
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By Rupert S. Holland 

Would you like to know what France and Lafayette did for 
America and what the American boys under Pershing are now doing 
for France and her allies? If so read ‘Lafayette, We Come!’ 
ten by the prince of story-tellers for boys, Rupert S. Holland. It 
breathes patriotism on every page and every 


reads it will recommend it to his boy friends. 
it today 


Tastefully bound and illustrat- 
ed, with colored jacket. Price 
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By EDWIN L. SABIN 


| A picturesque and true chronicle of West- 
| ern development—telling of the rise of the 


great overland stage route which extended 
from St. Joe, Missouri, clear across to 


| Sacramento, California, during the sixties, 


and was the forerunner of the railroads. 
Iliustrated by Mulford. 8vo. $1.25 net. 


THE BOY HIKERS; 
Or, Doing Their Bit For Uncle 
Sam 


By CHELSEA CURTIS FRASER 


A book for wide-awake boys. Shows how 
a group of boys on a vacation hike could 
not only have a good time, but also render 
a genuine service to their country while 
doing it. 


Illustrated by Copeland. 8vo. 
Postage extra on mail orders 
Order from your booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 


New York City 
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New Boy Scout Book 


Boy Scouts in Glacier Park 
By Walter Pritchard Eaton. 


Mountains which offers any more 
beautiful scenery or opportunities for 
out-of-door life and tramping tours 
than does Glacier Park. 
scouts found that their knowledge of 
woodcraft and scouting served them 
in good stead. This book is illustrat- 
ed by wonderful photographs. 


The Titles of the Other Books 
of this Series are: 
The Boy Scouts of Berkshire 


The Boy Scouts of the Dismal Swamp 
The Boy Scouts of the White Moun- 


The Boy Scouts of the Wild Cat Patrol 
The best set of Boy Scout Books ever pub- 


Cloth. $1.25 net each. 
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CAMPING WITH HENRY 
By F. H. Cheley 
(Association Press) 
Here you are, boys, the book you were 
just looking for. If you think that a coun- 
try boy can do more things than a city 
boy, just read this book and find out. 


Michael Perry. 


DON STRONG, PATROL 
LEADER 
By William Heyliger 

(D. Appleton & Co.) 


This book seems to have been made for 
scouts alone, for the true spirit of a scout 
runs through it from beginning to end. 
The Wolf patrol having lost its leader, de- 
cides to elect Don Strong, but Tim Tally, 
a member of the patrol, strongly opposes 
this. In the end Don is elected and Tim 
decides to avenge himself in every possible 
way, but is outwitted in every instance by 
Don. After a time Tim sees everybody 
dislikes him and feels sorry for what he 
has done. If under any circumstances you 
get a chance to read this book, grasp the 
opportunity, and I’m sure your time will 


be well spent. 
James M. Caulfield. 


THE FIGHTING ENGINEERS 
By Francis A. Collins 

(Century Co.) 
This should interest all Americans, boys 
and men alike, as it gives a good idea of 
the difficulties that faced American engi- 
neers on their arrival in France and how 
they easily overcame everything and any- 
thing that stood in their way of helping 
bring the war to a glorious end for the 
Allies. It may appeal more to me than 
other persons, as my brother selected this 
branch of the service when he volunteered, 
and I now have a good idea of what he is 
up against. 


Thomas Murphy. 


JOINING THE COLORS 
By Capt. Charles A. Botsford, C.E.F. 
(Penn Publishing Co.) 
The first chapters treat of the very in- 
teresting career of Rodman Van Horne at 
college. He was a boy who had, at college, 
absolutely no interest whatever in the great 
European War, but after many conversa- 
tions with friends and men who know, 
and a visit to Toronto, Canada, he enlists 
for service in the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force. It might be well to say here that 
the book gives a good idea of the training 
of a recruit in the CanadianeArmy. After 
reaching the battlefront safely, Van 
Horne’s thrilling adventures there will hold 
the interest of any reader. All in all, the 


book is a corker. 
Billy Bookworm. 


CONNIE MORGAN WITH THE 
MOUNTED 
By J. B. Hendryx ee 


I think this a very interesting series of 
thrilling adventures which come in the 
every-day life of the officers of the R. N. 
W. M. P. It also shows that physical 
strength is not everything; this is shown 
when Connie Morgan outwitted the B. Cos- 
grieve gang in their own den. This book 
would appeal to boys between the ages of 
fourteen to eighteen. 
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he said in a statement which he made at 
Trinidad after a trip through the Spanish 
Main early in tie “unless the country 
has in its mood something of the heroic; 
unless it feels not only like devoting itself 
to ideals, but to the purpose measurably to 
realize those ideals in action.” 


URING the months that followed 

Roosevelt made no partisan or fac- 
tional fight for the nomination, but here 
and there he spoke on the broad questions 
of Americanism and national honor in a 
spirit and with an eloquence that kindled 
the best impulses of the American people. 
Roosevelt, who had been “repudiated” in 
1910, defeated in 1912, and in 1914 con- 
signed to oblivion, was again the foremost 
figure in American politics. 

The conventions of the Republican and 
Progressive parties met simultaneously at 
Chicago early in June. The Republicans 
nominated Justice Hughes. The Progres- 
sives nominated Roosevelt. Roosevelt, rec- 
ognizing the fact that in division lay de- 
feat, refused the nomination and offered 
his support to Hughes, 

In the ensuing campaign, the Democratic 
party, led by the President as a candidate 
for re-election, appealed to the people on 
its record of keeping the country out of 
war. Roosevelt begged the Republican 
managers that the issue be made unmis- 
takably clear, that against “Safety First!” 
the slogan of “Duty First!” be the battle- 
cry of the Republicans. But other counsels 
prevailed and in an uninspiring campaign 
the Republican party lost and the Presi- 
dent was re-elected. Three months later 
the German Ambassador was given his 
passports. Two months thereafter the 
United States was at war with Germany. 

During the Mexican troubles of the pre- 
ceding spring Roosevelt had offered to 
raise a division of volunteers similar in 
character to the Rough Riders. The day 
the German Ambassador was expelled he 
renewed his offer. It was declined. Con- 
gress thereupon authorized the raising of 
four divisions of volunteers. Two renee, Se 
thousand men had meanwhile asked to 
serve his command and Roosevelt once 
more made his offer. It was again and 
now definitely declined. 

Roosevelt was deeply disappointed. “As 
far as I am concerned,” he said, “this is a 
very exclusive war.” 

He could not go himself but he was not 
without representatives at the front. One 
after the other his four sons volunteered 
and sailed, Theodore, Archibald, and Quen- 
tin for France, Kermit for Mesopotamia. 

Roosevelt, forbidden to fight in the field, 
turned his attention to writ ng of the War 
at Home. There was no good cause which 
during the months that followed he did 
not aid with the force of his eloquence. He 
reserved his right of public criticism of the 
acts of the Administration and exercised it 
with an energy and incisiveness which won 
the gratitude of men eager that America 
should act speedily and act greatly. As a 
private citizen, he became one of the most 
potent factors in the translation into effec- 
tive action of the President’s eloquent ex- 
pression of the nation’s aims. 

His son Archibald was wounded; his son 
Theodore was gassed and later wounded; 
his son Quentin fell fighting in the air high 
over the German lines; but at home the 
men who had fought him most bitterly 
turned to him once more for leadership. 
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They stood on a high plateau which 
1ooked down on Midvale. From it, on 
fine days, one could no doubt get a wide 
view of hill and dale and open country. 
But Farren was not thinking of the view 
just now. His attention was on the struc- 
ture of logs which stood before him, nes- 
tling against a background of pines. It 
was a real log cabin, long, low, with an 
overhanging roof and a great stone chim- 
ney rising at one end. Out of the chimney 
smoke curled and the tang of burning 
wood was pleasant. As he stared, heed- 
less for the instant of Dillon’s question of 
how he liked it, the door burst open and 
a horde of boys in scout uniform burst out 
pell-mell and clustered around the sleigh. 

“Merry Christmas!” they shouted ex- 
uberantly. “Merry Christmas, Jack. How’s 
the boy? It’s great to see you again. Lay 
off him, you rough-necks; don’t paw him 
to pieces. Give him a chance to get his 
breath. He’s been sick.” 

Farren grinned as he stepped from the 
sleigh into the throng of dancing, excited 
boys. “Oh, I’m not an invalid,” he laughed, 
ruffling one boy’s hair and slapping an- 
other on the back. “You fellows put one 
over on me this time, all right. But how 
did it ever come to be here? You didn’t 
build it yourselves, did you?” 

“We sure did!” affirmed Grafton with a 
touch of pride in his voice. “We worked 
on it all fall. Some job, too, believe me! 
The reason you never heard anything about 
it was because we wanted it to be a sur- 
prise for you and Dick and the others. 
But before it was finished they—they went, 
so you’re the only one left to take part 
in the house warming. Come ahead in and 
look over the joint. Ted, hold the horse a 
minute, will you?” 

He took Farren’s arm, and with Dillon 
on the other side and the other boys trail- 
ing behind, they tramped through the snow 
to the open door and stepped inside. 


ND there they paused, the man sur- 
prised, fascinated. He had been pre- 
pared, no matter what he found, to show 
surprise and approval if for no other 
reason than to satisfy the boyish pride of 
the scouts in their achievement. But as 
it happened no pretence was necessary; his 
emotion was entirely genuine and very 
keen. His first feeling, indeed, was one 
of amazement that these boys could have 
accomplished such a perfect piece of work- 
manship. 

The interior was a single room some 
twenty-five feet long and more than half 
as wide, the walls of pine logs carefully 
trimmed and notched, with joints made 
tight and even with cement or mud. Op- 
posite the door yawned a cavernous fire- 
place of rough stone in which a pile of 
four-foot logs roared and crackled. On 
either side, against the end walls, stood a 
double tier of wooden bunks. Over the 
fireplace hung a fine pair of elk horns, 
and here and there above windows or on 
the walls were other horns of moose, cari- 
bou and deer. There were several bear 
skins on the floor, shelves containing tin- 
ware and dishes, several comfortable arm 
chairs, a heavy table now piled with pack- 
ages and boxes. And hanging from the 
rafters or festooned about the antlers or 
along the walls, thick ropes of hemlock, 
mingled with glossy mountain laurel, lent 








United Food & Fur Aw 
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a festive note to the picture and filled the 
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room with the pungent fragrance of Christ- 
mastide. 

The cabin resounded again with a babel 
of talk and laughter, which presently 
merged into a bustle of preparation, for it 
appeared that a regular Christmas dinner 
was to be cooked and served. 

Farren was eager to help, but his offers 
were refused and he was ordered to make 
himself comfortable in a chair near the 
fire while the others were busy. 

“Of course if you see anything being 
done wrong, you can draw our attention 
to it,’ said Larry Dillon, his eyes twin- 
kling. “A fellow can’t remember every- 
thing all the time.” 

“I guess you'll remember a heap more 
than I should,’ laughed Farren. “What 
I don’t know about cooking would fill a 
large volume.” 

“We're none of us experts,” admitted 
Dillon. “Still, I reckon we'll make out 
somehow.” 


* spite of this modesty the work went 
forward in a_ business-like manner 
which betokened either uncommon culinary 
skill or the possession of a good deal of 
expert advice. Farren drew a chair near 
the fireplace and watched interestedly. 

Gradually the interest centered around 
the fire-place. The fire had been allowed 
to die down, and a glowing bed of coals 
raked forward to accommodate the various 
cooking operations which were going for- 
ward in every available corner of the great 
stone hearth. Sweet potatoes boiled mer- 
rily in one receptacle; onions in another. 
From a heavy iron crane above there hung 
a large kettle from which the pleasant 
aroma of coffee was just beginning to rise. 
These, however, were the minor details of 
the banquet, interesting as accessories, but 
of no real importance compared with the 
principal dish which occupied the center 
of the stage and absorbed the anxious at- 
tention of the entire assemblage. 

In the middle of the hearth stood a 
heavy iron grate supporting a large tin 
oven. Grafton and Dillon squatted before 
it, each holding an iron poker with which, 
at frequent intervals, he raked forward 
fresh coals to replenish the heap beneath 
the grate. And at intervals almost as fre- 
quent one or the other opened the oven 
door a crack to peer within. Their move- 
ments were followed anxiously by every 
scout not otherwise fully occupied, and 
there was no lack of advice of one sort or 
another from the many onlookers. This was 
received by the two cooks with contemptu- 
ous jeers, but there was, nevertheless, a 
slight touch of tension in their manner, a 
decided caution of movement, a keen at- 
tention to details. For in that oven, 
trussed, stuffed, already delicately brown- 
ing, reposed—the turkey! 

“Mother wanted us to have it cooked at 
home and just warm it up in the cabin,” 
explained Grafton to Farren with a touch 
of scorn. “But what’s the use of having 
a turkey if you can’t smell it cooking!” 

“There’s nothing like it,” agreed the sol- 
dier sniffing the air appreciatively. “Doesn’t 
it make you hungry, though?” 

“You’ve said it,” came in unison from 
several lips. “You’re sure it won’t get 
burned, Jack?” asked Ken Porter, who had 
charge of the onions. 

“What do you think we’re sitting here 
watching it for?” retorted Grafton with 
some heat. “You look after those onions 
and don’t worry about the turkey. I’ll bet 
you haven’t made the cream sauce yet.” 

“T was just going to.” 
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“The Christmas Gift every boy and girl wants!” 


You will‘ delight them be- 
yond words by giving them 
a genuine 


Flexible 
Flyer 


The famous steering sled 
with non-skid runners 










Its effective and easy steer- 
ing control is made possible 
by the grooved runners of 
high-grade steel, which “grip” 
the snow or ice-covered hill and 
prevent skidding. Goes faster 
and farther than any other sled 
and is easier to pull up hill. 


Saves shoes, prevents wet feet, 
colds and doctor’s bills because 
you don’t have to drag your feet 
to steer. 


Outlasts Three Ordinary Sleds 


The new all-steel front acts as a shock absorber, prevents 

. wooden seat and rails from splitting and greatly strengthens 

the sled. This careful and scientific construction explains why 
the Flexible Flyer retains its value year after year. 


Seven sizes, 3 to 5 feet long. Sold by Hardware and 
Department Stores. 


§. L. Allen & Co., Inc. :tc2s Philadelphia 


Write for cardboard model show- 
Unless it pase this trade 
isn r 


ing how Flexible Flyers steer. [nies oe wate 
Flyer. 














GET A KODAK WITHOUT 
COST 


Yes fellows it’s an Eastman. A regular jim 


dandy camera. 

Complete, compact, simple to use, this machine 
turns out a perfect little picture 1% x 134 inches 
in size. Made specially, with film No. 00, for the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

HOW TO GET THE CAMERA. Get a friend to give you 
$1.50 for his subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. Send the money to 
us. We will send you the camera postpaid. (Camera will not be 
given to you for sending your own subscription.) 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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BOYS “EARN AND GIVE” DIVISION 
UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN 


SCOUT MASTER. 


Do you want a concrete means by 
which each one of your Victory 
Boys can earn his Pledge Money 
quickly ? 
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No advance outlay of cash. 100 
per cent profit on all sales. 





i Every home with a Service Flag 
iii; will buy one or more to send to 
their dear ones at camp. 
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\ Write for particulars at once. 
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GET MORE MONEY 
MUSKRAT — SKUNK — RACCOON — OPOSSUM — FOXES 


and all other Fur-bearers in your neighborhood bringing the Highest Prices ever known. Ship 
your FURS direct to the largest house in the world dealing exclusively in North American Raw 
Furs, a reliable—responsibl e Fur House with an unblemished Reputation existing “for 
more than a third of a century,” a long successful record of sending Fur Shippers Satisfactory 
and Profitable Returns—Quicker. 

GET A TRIAL SHIPMENT OFF—TODAY 


Write for “She Shubert Shipper,” the only reliable, accurate market report and price list 
of its kind published. 
Write For it—NOW-—It’s FREE 














IT’S YOURS WITHOUT COST 


Any reader who sends $1.30 to pay for only one subscription (not his own) to 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, will receive postpaid a copy of the new 
Boy Scouts Handbook, a necessity to boys of the great out-of-doors. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 200 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 
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“Well, get busy. This bird will be dished 
up in twenty minutes sharp, and we want 
all the other grub ready by that time. How 
are the potatoes, Jimmy?” 

“Just about done.” 

“Set ’em off to one side, then, and about 
five minutes before we’re ready you can 
peel them and put ’em on a plate. When 
he gets out of there, Shorty, you stick on 
the plum pudding to heat.” 


HAT twenty minutes dragged inter- 

minably, but the waiting came to an 
end at last. When the other accessories 
of the banquet had been placed on the 
table Grafton and Dillon together lifted 
the oven from the fire to the hearth and 
removed the steaming fowl to a platter 
placed in readiness. There was a moment 
of gasping suspense as Larry brushed one 
hand against the hot metal and nearly 
dropped his end of the load. But he hung 
on, and the calamity was averted at the 
expense of a red ridge across three fingers. 
A moment later the turkey was placed 
triumphantly on the board and the boys 
scrambled to their places with sighs of 
mingled relief and anticipation. 


No turkey, it seemed to them, had ever 
been so plump and juicy, so tender, so 
crisply brown, so succulent of dressing. 
The creamed onions were delicious, the po- 
tatoes were done to a turn, the brown 
gravy was plentiful and thick. They ate, 
and ate, and passed their plates for more. 
When the first pangs of hunger had been 
issuaged, jesting and banter began to run 
1p and down the table, compliments 
hrased in the inverse terms of boyhood 
were showered upon the cooks, 

John Farren’s enjoyment of the meal 
was complete. The food really was deli- 
cious but, better than any material pleas- 
ure, was the mental relaxation which had 
come to him. His troubles had quite van- 
ished, his laugh rang clear and unre- 
strained, and he joined in the joking give 
and take with all the mischievous abandon 
of a boy. 

When the turkey lay dismembered on 
its platter, looking like the wreck of some 
derelict, when the plum pudding had van- 
ished save for a few crumbs and every 
other dish had been scraped quite clean, 
the boys arose with sighs of repletion and 
content and gathered round the fireplace. 
Fresh logs were piled upon the embers, 
skins were dragged up and they crowded 
into a semi-circle before the blaze with 
Farren in the center. 


UTSIDE the early dusk was falling; 
now and again the wind howled eerily 
in the chimney; but inside the cabin were 
warmth and cheer and comradeship. As 
the dancing flames lit up the circle of boy- 
ish faces, some flushed and drowsy, others 
bright-eyed and alert, each one of them 
meeting his own glance now and then with 
a friendly smile, Farren thrilled oddly. 
Grafton sat close on one side of him, little 
Bennie Reed nestled against the other, 
and presently when the small boy began 
to nod, Farren slid an arm around his 
shoulder and drew the towsled head down 
upon his knee. How could he have thought 
the world cold and lonely, he wondered. 
They did not sit long in silence. There 
were jokes and laughter, a story or two, 
and presently someone started up a song. 
But all too soon came the jangle of bells 
and the snow-muffled stamping of the 
horse, brought up from the red farm house 
below. 
“I hate to break up the party,” said 
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Grafton, scrambling to his feet, “but you 
know we must return you on time.” 

“I know.” Farren stood up, smiling a 
little at Bennie’s dazed awakening. “I’m 
not a bit keen to leave, but of course I 
must.” 

It was not easy to tell them what that 
day had meant to him. They could not 
understand it all; he hoped they never 
would. But when he had finished at least 
they knew that he was grateful. There 
were a brisk bustle of handshaking, a chorus 
of good-byes, and he was in the sleigh, 
looking back at the open door filled with 
grinning faces and wildly waving hands. 
Then the faces blurred into mere outlines, 
black against the glow of the fire, the 
friendly voices grew fainter, there came a 
turn in the path and the cabin vanished. 

An hour later he entered the barracks 
with a brisk step. His face was flushed, 
his eyes bright, a retrospective smile 
curved his lips. He had his overcoat half 
off before he discovered, lying in the mid- 
dle of his cot, a large square box and a 
pile of letters. In an instant the coat slid 
unheeded to the floor and he pounced on 
the top one, which was in his mother’s 
hand. 

“My dearest boy (it began) 

“T am writing this early in hope that 

it will reach you with the box on 

Christmas Eve and perhaps make the 

day seem a little less lonely than I’m 

afraid it will be. ry 

Farren raised his eyes for an instant 
and his smile deepened. “I wish she could 
have known,” he murmured. 

* * * * * - 


RIVATE JOHN FARREN glanced 

out of the barracks window and smiled. 
The storm had ceased and the snow blan- 
keted the cantonment, piled up in drifts, 
hummocks and ridges. It clung to window 
ledges, half-blocked doorways, hung in 
masses over eaves. And out of a cloudless 
sky poured the morning sun, glittering on 
the snow as blindingly as if the white ex- 
panse were spread with diamond dust. 

Farren threw out his arms and drew a 
long, deep breath. The smile still lingered 
on his lips, but there was a faraway look 
in his eyes. The stretch of gleaming white 
had vanished. Instead, he saw the cabin 
hung with balsam boughs, the roaring fire, 
the close circle of friendly, boyish faces. 
He sighed gently and the smile became 
whimsical, tender. 

“They’re great kids,” he muttered. 

The door slammed and an orderly en- 
tered, stamping the snow from his feet. He 
came straight to Farren. 

“Wanted by the commandant at once,” 
he said tersely. 

“Very good,” the man returned. 

Five minutes later he stood before the 
officer’s desk, straight, erect, impassive, 
giving no outward sign of the vague dis- 
turbance within. 

“A troop-ship sails to-morrow night, 
Farren,” began the Colonel without pre- 
amble. “I’ve had word that it will be an- 
other month before your regiment leaves 
its present location for the front, so there'll 
be time for you and a few others who were 
left behind to join it. Can you be ready in 
an hour?” 

Farren flushed, then paled, but his voice 
was steady. “Yes, sir,” he returned 
quietly. 

“Very good. The adjutani will give you 
directions about assembling. That’s all.” 

Farren saluted, wheeled and left the 
room. But on the doorstep he paused an 
instant, blinking in the glare and grinned. 


Build Railroads 
“‘Over Here’’ 





HILE Uncle Sam’s soldiers build railroads “over there,” you can learn 
railroading “over here.” Doit with the “AMERICAN FLYER.” You'll 
have barrels of fun, too. This is the finest mechanical railroad outfit 
you ever saw. Powerful locomotives, passenger coaches and freight cars, tunnels, 
stations, bridges, semaphores — everything required for a real railroad system. 


St 
“TheTrain with the Guarantee 
MINIATURE 


Made in America w 





Registered US. Patent Office 
RAILROADS 





All engines and cars are modeled after the latest type trains. The famous 
“AMERICAN FLYER” Patented Steel Spring Motor makes these engines race 
around, pulling heavy loads just like real engines. They have piston rods, brakes 
and automatic brake stop. And best of all, they’re fully guaranteed. 


Ask for This Train for Christmas 


Over 1,000,000 boys own them. Thousands of other lucky boys will get 
them this year. Order yours now — and avoid any chance of disappointment. 
The supply is limited — and Uncle Sam says “Buy early.” 


Send for New Catalog Number 2 


This book, written especially for you, is of these dandy railroad systems. If he has 
crammed full of pictures and details of none in stock, write us direct. But be sure 

AMERICAN FLYER" trains and outfits. See that this Christm as brings you an 
yourdealer today. Havehimshow youone “AMERICAN FLYER” Railroad System. 
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“Not such a bad little ol? Christmas after 
all” he told himself as he started on again. 
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OH LOOK!—just what 
I wanted, a brand new bicy- 
cle. I told Dad. He knew 
a useful present would be 
the wisest choice. 


But best of all, he had it 
equipped with an 


Atherton Coaster Brake 
“It always works.” 


Write us for further details. If 
you want an attractive souvenir, send 
three bicycle dealers’ names. 


BUFFALO METAL GOODS CO. 


184 Winchester Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TELL 
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GET YOU A 
| |PAN-CHRO-SCOPE 


| ‘The La.est Scientific Invention’’ 


E and LIVING PICTURES 
OF THE GREAT WORLD WAR 


Interesting—Instructive 


“FOLLOW OUR BOYS IN FRANCE” 
Live with THE BOYS in the TRENCHES. Study 
the French Sharp Shooters in NO MAN’S LAND, 
AVIATION, ec. SEE the German observation post 
and Barbed Wire Enianglements, Destroyed Cities, 
— 48 Realastic Views of 

_ Aviation Battlefields—Army—Navy 
Furnished with the Pan-Chro-Scope for 
$1.00 in Currency or Money Order 


Continuous Series of Latest Pictures Will Be Fur- 
nished to You on Application 


PAN -CHRO-SCOPE CORPORATION 


No. 8 East Market St. indianapolis, Ind. 














Tell Dad You Wanta 
Buescher True-Tone 
for Xmas 


Lots of fun 
learning to blow 
Boy Scout calls 
and signals of the 
United States 
Army and Navy. 
Bugle march mu- 
sic will add pep 
to the boys of your troop in 
cross country hikes. 

BUESCHER TRUE-TONE BUGLES 


are easy to blow, you can learn to 
play quickly. 






Buescher True-Tone Bugles of highly 
polished brass, in F, with valve for 
instantaneous change to Bb, $20.00. 
Regulation Bugle built in G, with 
slide to F, highly polished brass, 
$8.00 


Cash with order, shipped on approval. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of the Celebrated 
True-Tone Brand 
of Everything in Band and 
Orchestra Instruments 


265 Jackson St. ELKHART, IND. 























BOYS! 
GENERAL PERSHING’S 
pictures sell like “wild fire” 


You can easily make $5.00 or more a day selling 
these pictures in your community. Everybody wants 
one. They are beautifully lithographed in full colors, 
size 16 in. by 20 in., mounted on heavy gray card- 
board suitable for framing. You'll find a ready sale 
for them at 25 cents each. 


WE TRUST YOU-2@! * 924.22 

money. Ask us to 
send you 25, and when they are sold remit 15 cents 
for each picture. You make 10 cen‘s per picture, 
and in addition we will give you $1.00 in Thrift 
S amps for every one hundred you sell. Unsold pic- 
tures can be returned. Get an early start. Write 
us to-day. 


Merchants Lithographing Company 


~ 321 S. Sangamon St. Chicago 











Gitt Books tor Boy Scouts 


BOY SCOUTS AT SEA 
By ARTHUR A. CAREY 


The adventures of three lively Boy 
Scouts aboard the Boy Scout Ship 
“Bright Wing,” on a summer cruise 
along the New England Coast from 
Portsmouth to Provincetown. This 
book tells all about Sea Scouting, as 
it was written by Arthur A. Carey, 
the pioneer in the Sea Scouting 
movement,—he knows $1.35 net 


SCOUT DRAKE IN WAR TIME 
By ISABEL HORNIBROOK 


This is the story of the war-time activities of 
Lonny Drake, whose transformation from a 
street corner loafer to a Scout with a merit 
badge, made such interesting reading in “Drake 
of Troop 1.” $1.35 net 


For Sale by all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers Boston 
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eS. Nelson found promo- 
tion of a sort. A vacancy in the crew 
of Number Four gun placed him as trainer, 
a position for which his study and Carey’s 
instructions had well fitted him, and he 
blossomed forth -with a seaman gunner’s 
distinguishing mark, a _ bursting bomb 
worked in white silk on his sleeve. 

He received one letter from Martin 
which he answered the first time he 
went ashore, but there came no fur- 
ther response from the distant Martin. 
He had made other friends by now, both 
aboard the cruiser and ashore, but with 
none of them was he very intimate, and 
none of them took the place of Martin in 
his affections. There was a young English 
midshipman named Tipper—more gener- 
ally known as Tip—with whom Nelson 
chummed ashore. Tip was nineteen, a 
freckle-faced, tilt-nosed youngster, full of 
fun and enthusiasm, who was second in 
command aboard the British patrol boat 
Sans Souci, the flippant name having been 
allowed to remain, although most craft of 
the kind were distinguished merely by 
numbers. - 

Nelson had made young Mr. Tipper’s ac- 
quaintance by accident in the Y. M. C. A. 
hut, Tip having come across a joke in an 
English weekly which he felt compelled to 
share with someone. As Nelson happened 
to be near he was invited to read the hu- 
morous paragraph. He did so and, finding 
it funny, was metaphorically clasped to the 
breast of the good-looking young midship- 
man. The fact that Nelson was not even a 
petty officer appeared to have no weight 
with Tip, who was surprisingly democratic 
for a British naval officer. Later Nelson 
discovered an explanation of this, namely, 
that in Tip’s eyes an American was quite 
different from other beings with whom the 
ordinary rules did not hold good. 

The Sans Souci had once been a luxurious 
cruising yacht but was now little more 
than a hull accommodating engine, bunks 
and a small rapid fire gun. She had once 
been black but of late she had become a 
strange and fearsome thing. Tip was very 
proud of the camouflaging and had added 
some gruesome streaks of pea green to the 
black, grey, white and blue already there. 


NHE Gyandotte steamed out of Queens- 
‘T town one October twilight in com- 
pany with four destroyers and headed 
southeast, a departure from the usual 
proceeding. that excited comment and con- 
jecture from one end of the ship to the 
other. In the morning the Gyandotte, still 
in company with the destroyers, was seen 
to be off the southern coast of Cornwall. 
So far the Gyandotte had never dipped her 
nose into the waters of the English Chan- 
nel, nor had many American patrol boats, 
for their sphere of activity was principally 
to the south and west. Mine layers and 
sweepers, seaplanes, torpedo boats, cargo 
boats, destroyers, chasers—they saw them 
all. The cliffs of Dover loomed up toward 
evening and that night the Gyandotte 
emerged into the North Sea and the next 
morning was rolling merrily out of sight 
of land and the quartette of destroyers 
was rolling even more merrily ahead and 
astern. Forty-six hours after passing Dov- 
ver the American ships reached the Skager 
Rack and dropped anchor off Christian- 
sand, where, during a long, black night, 
they rolled and tumbled miserably. 
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100 
Glass Slides 
Weigh 20 Ibs. 


your financial problems. 


Anyone can operate it. 


Lectures on Scout work. 
Troop will want these. 


trated war lecture. 
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Scout Masters and Scout Troops 





wt H a TOURISCOPE you can increase the local interest in 
Scout Work among parents and boys; put more pep in the 
boys of your troop and at the same time reduce greatly or entirely 


One or two lectures will pay for a TOURISCOPE,—then all is 
profit except a small rental charge for films and lectures. 


THE TOURISCOPE projects non-inflammable film slides of superior photo- 
graphic quality, also GLASS SLIDES of standard size. 

The film slides come wound on a spool. 
placed in the machine and moved across the objective lenses by a simple 
manual movement which not only changes the pictures but sets into operation 
an automatic shutter which dissolves one picture off and another in. 

With the co-operation of the Boy Scout Head- 
quarters we are preparing several lectures on Scout activity. 
, You will find them of great assistance to your troop. 


Just Released—‘“‘With General Allenby in the Holy Land’”’—a thrilling illus- 


“At Home and Abroad’’—the Y. M. 
Help win the war by arousing patriotism, give these lectures. u ! 
use of a hall, or your church, push the sale ot tickets, the community will 


Stereopticon Film Slide Attachment 
You need not buy a complete TOURISCOPE if you already have a Stereop- 
We make a TOURISCOPE Film Slide Attachment which will fit any 


Your troop can own a Touriscope at once. 
Want you to know all about it. 
and complete information about the Touriscope will be sent you. 


GEO. W. BOND, Sales Mgr. 
TOURISCOPE COMPANY 


14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


100 
Film Slides 
Weigh 6 ozs. 


This spool is 


Every Scout 


C. A. Boys and the War. 
Secure the 


We have worked out the plan 
Mail a postal today and the plan 








F to Hunters and Trappers 
Ric Fine Taxidermy. A dy 
32 p. with hundreds of Bhotos of 
mounted birds and animals. this profession. 
Save your trophies. Decorate y your me and den. 
Learn to Stuff Birds snimmals, sane bee, 
robes. Quickly learned by men end ‘boys. profits 
rom spare time. 
Write today for free book. Only a few free—so rush. 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 











JAKE Mon’ RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
P) torus. We buy all you raise. Easy to 
raise—very protitable—big demand, Pay 
better than poultry or squabs. Particulars, 
contruct, booklet how to raise FREE. Write today. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING Grand Ave., Kansas Mo. 
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<=> Sister Service Pin 
Sa If your sister or daughter is in her country’s 
service you want one of these pins No. 532 in 
red, whi.e and blue enamel on silver plate, 
25e each; $2.50 doz. Sterling, 45c each; 
7 $4. 50 doz. FREE catalog of Grammar and 
7 shool class pins and rin. 
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METAL ARTS ‘co.. 91 South Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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35 MILES PER HOUR 


Built by a boy from Junior parts fur- 








Is nished by us. Any boy ean build this 
car. Parts very cheap. Send 

Record 26 cents for blue prints and 

Of This price list of parts showing how 
to build this speedy lile car. 


SYPHER MFG. CO. 
122 Warren Street 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





JWARD five o'clock word went around 
that warships were coming up from 
southward, and there was much activity 
along the harbor front. A Norwegian 
gunboat of ancient vintage rolled out to 
sea, apparently, as one of the Gyandotte’s 
crew said, “to give ‘em the once over.’ 

Evidently the gunboat was satisfied, or 
else she thought discretion the better part 
of valor. In either case, she soon returned 
to the protection of the fort, looking im- 
mensely relieved. It was nearly six o’clocx 

before the newcomers revealed themselves 
beyond question as British destroyers. They 
slipped cheerfully through the channel, 
came about and slid to anchorage amidst 
the American ships with a dash that 
brought cheers of admiration as well as 
welcome from the latter. The British 

“gobs” cheered back, and for several min- 
utes the staid old harbor was noisy and 
ribald. 

On the Gyandotte the side boys lined up, 
and the Old Man and the luff went over 
the side and into a gig and were pulled 
away to the British flagship. The com- 
bined forces included a light cruiser 
and ten destroyers, enough, thought Nel- 
son hopefully, to provide some lively times 
if the enemy was sighted. Not until late 
the next day was the disappointing truth 
made known. Then from eastward, prob- 
ably out of Christiania, lumbered fourteen 
Norwegian cargo boats, each well down in 
the water and each fairly shrieking its na- 
tionality in great white letters along its 
hull. And this was what the Gyandotte 
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1 half-awake. 








and all the destroyers had come hundreds 
of miles for! To escort a lot of freighters 
across the North Sea! It was fairly dis- 
gusting! 


CHAPTER XX 
Tue Batre 1x THE Nortu Sea 


ELSON reached the deck confused, 
In his ears was the 
terrific clanging sound that had sent 

him instinctively tumbling from his ham- 
mock, For an instant he blinked and 
strove to gather his scattered faculties. 
Up and down the deck hammocks were 
emptying and feet padded hurriedly past. 
He grabbed at his clothes, his heart leap- 
ing as the meaning of the din came to him. 
It was General Quarters! The bugle had 
taken up the alarm and the quick notes 
sounded nearer and nearer. The dim elec- 
tric lamps still glowed, but a wan light 
from open ports showed daylight outside. 
Already the watch was connecting fire 
hose. Somewhere near at hand the shrill, 
piercing shriek of a siren drowned the 
gongs and bugle. The shriek rose and fell 
deafeningly and grew fainter. Nelson 
knew without seeing that a destroyer had 
dashed past them astern. The rudder 
chains were groaning and from the engine- 
rooms came a louder hum and clatter. 
Sleep was gone now, and he hurried to his 
station. Shells were already coming up, 
and as Nelson fell in the command of 
“Stations!” was given. Through the port, 
as he sprang to the training wheel, lay a 
segment of choppy, drab ocean across 
which a gray destroyer was hurtling with 
clouds of oily smoke whirling back from 
her four stacks. From the destroyer came 
a flash of pale rosy light and the sharp 
bark of a four-inch gun. 

“Bore clear!” 

“Load!” 

A geyser of water shot into the air astern 
of the destroyer. 

“Rotten shooting, Fritz!” 
shellman as he rammed home. 


muttered a 


(To be concluded in January Boys’ Lire) 
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(Continued from page 64) 
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voices inside as he put his ear against the 
door; then the shriek of a surprised child. 

“They was up!” he chuckled to himself; 
“that was luck!” and he stepped inside. 

Peter McGowan was standing near the 
stove, absently pulling at his mustache, and 
staring at his wife, who was weeping on 
the breast of Ace Ault. The big coat had 
been flung down and the sack, with the 
presents strewing the floor, was under their 
teet. Aileen, in her little nightdress, was 
staring in wild-eyed delight at the doll in 
her arms, while an excited little Pat was 
trying to pour the animals out of a tiny 
Noah’s Ark. Nobody seemed to see Reddy 
who stopped just inside the door and wrin- 
kled his brow in wonderment. Aileen saw 
him first and held the doll towards him. 

*“O-o-0-0, look! Dolly!” she shrieked. 

“Ault Graham!” sobbed Mrs. McGowan, 
holding him off at arms’ length, “Ault Gra- 
ham! Where in the world did you come 
from. What brought you here?” 

“Molly, I > Ault choked, and turned 
around, but as he saw Reddy, staring at 
them, turned back with a grin. “He 
brought me. I didn’t know you were here, 
sister girl. 





I didn’t know what became of 
any of my folks after I jumped off that 
train. Molly, it has been——” 

“Oh, Ault, it was all a mistake,” sobbed 
Mrs. McGowan. “Father believed in you, 
and he hired detectives and a year after- 
wards they caught the guilty man. Mother 
isn’t with us any more, but she knows now 
that you were innocent. Just think, 
brother—you can go back home again. 
Everybody will be glad to see you. 

Ault’s hands dropped limply off her 
shoulders, and he turned away. ‘Molly, 
I'm glad it—glad folks know I was inno- 
cent. But I can’t go back. I’m supposed to 
be in jail right now for robbing the Kear- 
ney stage. Reddy—I—he left the door un- 
locked and I walked out—to—well, ’m—I 
got to go back—Id like to hug the kiddies, 
Molly—before I go.” 

“Red feller,” he turned to Reddy, “this 
is my sister.” 

“Yeah?” choked Reddy, “I should hope 
so—after all that kissing. Reckon we bet- 
ter be going back, Ace. The—the fire must 
be about out.” 

“Nope, I fixed it,’ grinned Ault. 

“Huh, you’re a fine stage robber and jail 
breaker,” grinned Reddy. 

“Oh, Ault, can’t you stay? Can’t you? 
Won't the sheriff let you just spend Christ- 
mas with us, Ault?” Mrs. McGowan clung 
to Ault’s sleeve. “Don’t go.’ Can’t he stay, 
Reddy?” 





HERE was a knock at the door, a 
creak of the hinges, and Piegan Waugh, 
framed in a whirl of snow, stood on the 
threshold. He stepped inside, his glance 
traveled from one to another and came to 
rest on Ault’s white face. 
Ault stepped forward and handed his 
gun to the sheriff. Wi 
“Here’s my gun,” he said, very low. 
“Sorry if I caused you any worry, sheriff. 
Mrs. McGowan is my sister. Did you 
think I broke jail on you for good?” 
The sheriff, glancing down at the gun, 
and dropped it into his overcoat pocket. 
“Didn’t know you was out, Ace,” he re- 
plied and turned to Reddy. 
“What happened in front of the Two 
Cinch saloon tonight, Reddy?” 
(Concluded on page 79) 
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thing. 


curing Furs. 


help you along. 


tell you all about us. 


important thing. 
your name and address plainly. 


WEIL BROS. & COMPANY, 





Remember, we are a BIG HOUSE, with $1,000,000.00 capital, and we are 
centrally located, and we have been established 50 years. 
We want all your Furs this Winter, and we can 
supply you with the best TRAPS, and the “VERY BEST” BAIT, a most 


You can make big money this winter. 


Box 122, 


“The Old Square Deal House” 






BOYS ] MAKE MONEY TRAPPING 
» THIS WINTER. 
The older trappers have Qone towar. Theres a tremendous 


demand for FURS AT HIGH PRICES, Fur bearing animals 
are plentiful all around you —READTHIS AD. 


WEIL PAYS THE MOST, REMITS QUICKEST, 


sends you SPOT CASH, for every Fur and Skin you 
can ship him. Remember that he wants all kinds, 
such as MUSKRAT, FOX, MARTEN, 
BEAVER, BEAR, WOLF, OPOSSUM, and every- 
We want you to send to us for our FREE 
ILLUSTRATED TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 
very interesting, and it tells you all about trapping, skinning and 
In addition to this, we will send you our PRICE- 
LISTS, as we issue them, all the season, and we will keep you 
posted on values of all kinds of furs. 





MINK, 


It is a large book, and 


We will do all we can to 


Your bank can 


Write us today, 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S. A. 











To Get the Most Money for Your Furs 
Ship Them to the 


JUDD FUR CO. 


Located in Chicago—“The Best Fur House in the Great 


Central Market”—OVER $1,000,000 CAPITAL 


We pay extra high prices to boys 
during December. 


fees TURN MAIL. Something every boy 


i. shipping to us 
No commissions or 
come out of your check. 


YOU GET IT ALL! 


grading 


Neither are deductions made for 
“trapping guides.’’ 
You get the full value of your furs 
as listed in our Extra Profit Fur 


premiums or 


Price List. 
Here is another reason why 


We Pay More for Furs 


of All Kinds 


The Judd S‘tandard System of 
yading 


Grading insures you higher 
MORE MONEY IN Y 


Besides getting more money 


for your furs you have the satisfac- 
tion of getting your check by RE- 


wants and very important—a larger 
check and quicker returns. 


Make Up Shipment 
TODAY 


If you haven’t any Judd Tags— 
write your own tag or label and 
send your shipment of furs today— 
or this week sure. 


Try us! See how much 
more money we pay. Over 
$1,000,000 Capital guar- 
antees our reliability. 


JUDD FUR COMPANY 
(Originators of the Judd Standard System of Higher Grading) 
11294 —West 35th Street, Chicago, Illinois 














PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
easily prepared from our catalog of Plays, 
Drills, Songs, Exercises, Etc. 

GET THE NEW SCOUT SONG 
“Hello, Boys, Are You Hiking Today?” 
It’s a hummer. Price 25c. 

Send for free catalog. 

THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio also Denver, Colorado 

301 International Trust Bidg. 














RABBITS 


A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE OCCUPATION 


Tells how to provide for the shortage in 
meat and fur. Our book: ‘The Rabbit; 
How to Select, Breed and Manage the Rab- 
bit and Belgian Hare for Pleasure or 
Profit,”” by breeders of long experience. Fully 
illustrated, including one year’s subscription 


» to our paper containing Rabbits, Hares and 


N. Y. 
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Pet Stock department, both for 65c 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 263, Syracuse, 





































NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camp- 
ing and Trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, revolvers, fish- 
ing tackle, camp outfits, best 
places to go for fish and game, 
changes in fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells you what to do 
when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train 
your hunting dog, how to pre- 
serve your trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to 
build a rifle range. 
No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the 


amount of up-to-date in- 
formation about life in 
the open that you can 


get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the Na- 
tional Sportsman. 
Special informa- 
tion furnished 
to subscribers 
at all times, 
Free of Charge. 


Special Offer 

On receipt of 
$1.00 we will 
send you the 
National 
Sportsman for 
a whole year to- 
gether with one 
of our handsome or- 
molu gold watch fobs 
shown herewith. Price 
watch fob separately, 

Your money back if 


217 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


25c. Mail your order to-day. 
you are not fully satisfied. 


National Sportsman Magazine, 











MILTRY 


The 
greatest 
game of 
the greatest 
war. Played with 
20 flags of 5 actual nations. Every 
player a general, the board a great bat- 
tlefield. Not a game of chance, but such 
a game as keen witted scouts will find 
great fun. Grown folks like it too. 


Handsomely lithographed board, flags and full 
instructions, postpaid $1. 


PLAYWELL GAME CO., 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
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| flask, and in order to make it do this it 
|should have a gradual taper like that 
|shown in Fig. 7 

| Of course, if the Scout has access to a 
turning lathe his work will be much easier, 
but we are supposing that he is doing 
this by hand and for that purpose a 
knife, a half round file, a gouge and a 
brace and bit are all the tools necessary, 
and these tools are really more tools than 
were used on the noggins the Chief car- 
ries. 





A FLask 

AY be made by sawing off both ends 

of Fig. 2 and then fashioning it to 
the form of Fig. 4, after which a stopper 
may be made like that of Figs. 7 and 8, 
or a stopper may be made of which the 
top part will be flush with the sides of the 
flask like that shown in Figs. 5 and 6. 
When the flask is finished in the rough it 
should be sandpapered with coarse sand- 
paper, then with fine sandpaper, after 
which it should be varnished with spar 
varnish; when the spar varnish is dry it 
may be sandpapered again with still finer 
sandpaper, and polished by rubbing with 
oil and a flannel rag, or one may use bees- 
wax and turpentine, as the furniture men 





do to put a dull finish on old mahogany. 


Beeswax AND TURPENTINE 
HE beeswax must be melted and 
mixed with the turpentine. Do not 
be a chump and try to melt the turpen- 
tine or you will get into trouble, the same 
sort of trouble that a fellow out in Pike 
County found when he held a lighted 
match in the opening of an empty gas- 
oline tank. The tank went off like a 
bomb, and the victim now walks feeling 
his way with a stick because he lost his 

eyesight in his chump experiment. 
Melt the beeswax in an old tin on the 
stove, remove it from the stove, take it 











WANTED 
WE pay express charges and 
guarantee satisfactory and 
promptreturns. Send us tria) 
shipment. Will hold shipments 
separate if requested 


Milton Schreiber & Co, 
RAW FURS 
NEW 
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PAGE 80 


Announcement of real 
interest to all readers 


of BOYS’ LIFE 


out of doors and set it on the ground, a 
bench or box; then, from a cup, pour in 
the turpentine and mix it with a stick 
until the whole is of the consistency of 
flour paste. 

While the beeswax and turpentine is 
still hot rub it on the noggin or flask. 
The rest of the work is simply the applica- 
tion of “elbow grease.” With sufficient 
rubbing you will put a beautiful “dead 
finish” on your flask or noggin and the 
pitch in the wood will give a beautiful 
rich red color. 


A Piye Kynor Nocorn 
IG. 9 may not have a handle like that 
shown in Figs. 14 and 15, for the knot 
may be of the form of Fig. 8, which gives 
no room for a handle. 


the noggin, as shown in Fig. 9. 
groove, fitting it exactly and snugly, a 


may be used, as shown in Figs. 10, 11, 12 
and 13, by fitting it snugly around the 
noggin and joining the loop by means of 
a spade-shaped end to the whang string, 
pushed through a slot in the manner shown 
in Fig. 10. 

Before the whang string is fitted on the 
noggin the groove should be covered with 
fish glue, or some similar substance, and 
after the strap is drawn tight around it, 














it should be allowed to dry and harden. 





Thunks and Burls and Christmas 


(Continued from page 39) su 





In that case a groove may be cut around : 
In this « 


bit of “whang string” or rawhide leather 





Then the loose end of the whang string 
should be slit into three parts, as shown 
in Fig. 11, and the parts pushed together 
through the hole in a toggle. 
Tue Tocc.e 
r in the form of an elongated keg. I have 
seen them made of a piece of buck horn 
sawed off and made the proper size; and 
I have one made of the claw of a grizzly 
bear. 

When the three ends of the “whang 
string” are pulled through the toggle they 
should be tied in a neat knot (Fig. 12), 
known as a crown knot. I believe this 
particular form is called the single crown, 
Fig. 13. Figs. 14 and 15 are noggins made 
from burls. 

As our Christmas presents should be 
decorated, an- appropriate decoration for 
a noggin or flask is shown in Fig. 16. It 
is composed of signs for thunder, wind, 
good water and lightning, followed by the 
sign for the 25th of December and the 
date 1918, taken from the Chief’s latest 
book, “Signs, Signa'~ and Symbols.”’ Trace 
the decorations fiv.. a pencil sketch, use 
transfer paper or carbon paper to trans- 
fer the decoration to the wood. The deco- 
rations may be engraved or burned in the 
wood. 


Napkin RinGs 


HIS is work for tenderfeet because 
it is comparatively easy, although a 
well-made napkin ring is worthy of a 
skilled Scout. Fig. 17 shows a sapling 
of birch, maple or any other smooth bark 
young tree. This should be sawed off into 
small pieces, as in Figs. 18 and 19, and 
from one of these the ring shown in Fig. 
20 is hollowed, as is shown by Fig. 21. 
This is smothed on the inside by means of 
a piece of sandpaper wrapped around a 
stick and rubbed on the inside of the ring, 
Fig. 23. Fig. 24 shows an appropriate 
decoration for the napkin ring, also taken 
from the new book, “Signs, Signals and 
Symbols,” just published by Lippincott. 
Now then, we have learned how to save 
by doing, we have saved the money we 
might have spent for foolish things, we 
have made something worth while and in 
doing it we have had a most enjoyable 
hike in the winter woods, a lesson in wood- 
craft, a lesson in patience, a lesson in in- 
dustry, a lesson in doing a good turn, and 
with old Santa Claus we can heartily cry: 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, AND 
TO ALL A GOOD NIGHT! 





MS 


On the Wing 


amin 





ANY an American soldier will tell 
how he “landed” a German prisoner in 
No Man’s Land, but Captain Charles Bid- 
dle, of Philadelphia, is the first man known 
to capture an enemy in mid-air and bring 
him in—or down. He had wounded the 
German aviator in a duel and could have 
put him out of business but preferred to 
take him prisoner, and somehow the Ger- 
man felt the same way about it. So Biddle 
drove the German flier before him and com- 
pelled him to land within the American 
lines, 
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_ A Sage Brush Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 77) 


PO 


“Well,” began Reddy, and then hesitated. 
“Well, I peeked inside and seen the hold- 
up and when they came out one of them 
bumped into me, and we fell down, and he 
bumped his head, and shot into the ground. 
I—I took a handful of money and then I— 
I—I paid for that stuff that Mr. McGowan 
ordered, sheriff.” Reddy’s voice trailed off 
into silence. 

“So did I,” nodded the sheriff. 

“You paid for my stuff?” cried Peter, 
jumping from his chair. “Why, I—I—I 
paid for it myself, after I left your office.” 

“Uh-huh,” nodded the sheriff; “I know. 
That’s how I knew where to find Reddy. 
The storekeeper told me about it.’” 

“Everyone in town worried about my wife 
and kids’ Christmas! Sheriff paid for it, 
too! What d’ you think of that?” 

Peter McGowan turned away, and walked 
the length of the room, head bowed, and 
then: 

“Folks, I never knew that I had so many 
friends. Christmas never meant anything 
to me before but I swear before all of you 
that I’m through with cards and booze. I’m 
through! I—I—I——” and he broke down 
and cried like a woman. 

“I’m ready to go back, sheriff,” said Ault, 
brokenly. 

“So? Why not stay here and spend 
Christmas?” 

“Can he, Mr. Waugh?” gasped Mrs. Mc- | 
Gowan. “Do you mean that? Don’t he | 
have to go back to jail?” 


i 72S reckon not. The robber who 
tripped over Reddy accidentally shot 
himself up pretty bad and he—he wanted | 
to go clean, I reckon, so he confessed to | 
that Kearney stage hold-up. Somebody 
winged the other so we’ve got ’em both.” 

He pulled out the gun that Ault had | 
given him and looked at the empty shell in | 
one chamber. 

“There’s a few hundred in it for the per- 
son who winged that other one,” he added, 
and Ault nodded: 

“T didn’t know who he was, Piegan, but 
he came shooting and I had to drop him.” 

There was silence for a moment, then 
Ault threw his arm around Reddy’s shoul- 
der: “Red feller, this is the best Christmas 
of them all. You and the sheriff are the 
only ones that don’t seem to get anything.” 

“Reddy won’t do so bad,” observed Pie- 
gan Waugh. “There’s five hundred reward 
for that Kearney stage robber and I’ll see 
that Reddy cashes the check.” 

“What do you get?” asked Mrs. Mc- 
Gowan. 

“Me?” The sheriff’s gaze passed around 
the circle and rested on Reddy’s mop of 
red hair. “Me? Shucks! Why wish for 
presents one day in the year, when I’ve got 
him with me all the time?” 

Molly McGowan dropped on her knees 
beside Reddy and drew him to her. 

“Reddy Brant,” she whispered, “God 
must have sent you tonight.” 

“Lookut, Piegan!’ whooped Reddy. 
“Look! Getting hugged like thunder. It 
hurts me good and I don’t want to get 
loose.” 

“And there came three wise men, bearing | 
gifts,” murmured Ault. ‘ 

“If Reddy had been there, Ault, the 
other two would have been superfluous,” 
grinned Piegan Waugh. “Reddy is a regu- 
lar sage-brush a 

“Thanty Claus,” lisped Aileen, and Pie- 
gan Waugh nodded. 
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When you can’t get your S-B Cough Drops don’t blame the 
He has done his best, so have we. We are han- 


epidemic has greatly increased demand and we are co-oper- 
ating with the Government to save sugar. Therefore there 
will be a temporary shortage in some localities. Use Smith 
Brothers if you can get them. If not, Keep away from Coughers. ~ 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. (Deo*-) B99) ores Giicagotis 








You may have 
your choice of more 
than 2,000 instruments P ees - , 
for a week’s trial in your own home. Play it as if it were yourown. Then, if you wish, you 
may send it back at our expense. Trial does not cost youa penny. Don’t miss this big offer. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


If you decide to buy you may pay the low manufacturer’s price at the rate of afew 
cents a day. The name‘ Wurlitzer’’ has stood for the hig aot qounty for nearly 
two centuries. Every known musical instrument soldto you at direct-from-the 
manufacturer’s price. We’ve supplied U.S. Gov’t with trumpets for 55 years, 


Just our name and address on 

Send the Coupon! the pd. now, Please state what 
instrument you are interested in. There is no obligation. We will 
send you the big 160-page book free and prepaid. Send coupon now! 
St., Cincinnati, O. 




















The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
E, 4th Street Gineinati, Obi 
. et, ati, io 
S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, lil. 
Gentiomen;—Pienae, anne | pe P 
page » absolu' ree. 
Also tell about your special offer direct 
from the manufacturer. 








Jam interested im.........-.2++-202-0-2--000ee-naennnet** 
(Name of Instrument here, 








RACING AND OORANG AIREDALE 
NORTHLIGHT HOCKEY SKATES TERRIERS 
Made by an Expert for Experts. Used The 20th Century 


and recommended by them every- 
where. The very acme of the skate 4@ 
makers’ art. If not at your deal- y 

er’s send his name and 
get catalog and rules of 
Hockey without cost. 












| All-Round Dogs 
| Choice Stock For Sale 
OORANG KENNELS 


Tht Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
in the World 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 











Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and | ®°XS® Earn Xmas Money 


Engraving.4 fine trade commanding a good sal- | <..4 gor 95 XMAS PACKAGES. Each package contains 


ary, and your services are always in 48 assorted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags. Sell for 10c. 





demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, h. Wh ld send 1.50 and k 1. We trust you. 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. | ““CHRISTMAS CARD GO. Dost Beverly. Mace 


everly, Mass. 
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Magazine and Calendar can go 
to separate addresses, 
sired. 
postage extra. 
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Boys’ Life 


Contains 
Everything a 
Boy Likes 


Illustrated Articles 
and stories on 
Adventure 
Aeroplanes 
Animals 
Athletics 
Baseball 
Basket Ball 
Boating 
Camping 
Chivalry 
Contests 
Cowboys 
Electricity 
Exploring 
Fishing 
Football 
Forestry 
First Aid 
Hiking 
Horsemanship 
Indians 
Jungles 



















































Boys’ Life 


Contains 
Everything a 
Boy Likes 


Illustrated Articles 
and stories on 
Lighthouses 
Patriotism 
Photography 
Pioneers 
Puzzle Pictures 
Railroading 
Scout Games 
Scouting 
Scout Pictures 
Scout Tests 

a 
Signaling 
Snakes 
Skating 
Swimming 
Things to Make 
War Articles,e 

Stories and 

Pictures 
Wireless 
Woodcraft 




















15 cents a Copy 








$1.50 a Fear 


BOYS’ LIFE FEATURES FOR 1919 





NEW SERIAL STORIES for 1919 
“CURLY OF THE CIRCLE-BAR”, by Joseph B. 


Ames, is a real two gun, 45 calibre western story, with all the 
fire, and pep, and action, a two-fisted cow puncher can put into 
a yarn. 

W. C. TUTTLE will continue his western stories of 
“Reddy” Brant; and there are going to be fact stories just as 
thrilling as Tommy Kehoe’s and the “Boys’ Life of Roosevelt”. 
For instance, there is the account of the big South American 
exploring expedition under Captain Beasley. 


J. ALLEN DUNN, “pal” of JACK LONDON, has cre- 
ated Jim Moore, a sure enough salt water chap, and believe us, 
Jim has SOME adventures. Savages, sharks, pearl poachers, 
pirates black birders and all the scum and vagabonds of the 
South Sea Islands cross Jim’s path. 

DON STRONG—AMERICAN,—is the title of a new 
serial by William Heyliger. It’s a whale of a scout story, in 
which you will welcome all of the old Don Strong characters 
back to the pages of Boys’ Lire. It starts soon. 

EVER HEARD OF CREEDE? Creede was a Silver 
Camp, an old-time mining town, the center of a real stampede 
that brought grizzily prospectors, notorious bad men, and two 
gun fighters such as Bob Ford and Broken Nose. It also brought 
the hero of a smashing fiction serial, by Edward L. Bacon. 


Great Fourteen Months Offer 1 

Boy Scouts or AMERICA, | 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Enclosed find $1.50 in payment of 14 months’ subscription to | 

Bt ROOM,  DUROOUER  ¢ ccesccadds» desenScccesascecetes number. | 


This amount also to include the 1919 BOY SCOUT CALENDAR. l 


if de- 


Canadian or Foreign 


DEPARTMENTAL FEATURES for 1919 


DAN BEARD. You just can’t afford to miss Dan Beard’s 
pages. Dan Beard! Sure! The original Dan, the.grand-daddy 
of all scouts and the man who first put scouting on the map. 

PICTURES. Photography? Rather! Say, if you’re a 
camera fiend you need Boys’ Lire. Cash prizes are given for 
the best pictures. See the pictures on the centerpages. 


NATURE’S TRAIL. You'll just revel in Nature’s Trail, 
conducted every month by Edward T. Bigelow, the great Scout 
Naturalist. He’s always glad to answer questions. 


STAMPS. If you’re a bug on stamp collecting you simply 
can’t do without the monthly stamp article by Kent Stiles, who 
knows more about stamps than any man in the country. 

CAVE SCOUT. The Cave Scout is the owner of a great 
cave, into which all the readers of Boys’ Lire crowd once a 
month to hear what he has to say, and believe us, it’s worth 
hearing. He talks over all kinds of things with a fellow, and 
you come away glad you went in. 


SCOUT NEWS. A regular dyed-in-the-wool scout needs 
Official News to keep up on all the doings of the biggest and 
best boys’ club in the world. You can’t get this dope any- 
where else. Chief Scout Executive James E. West tells you 
every month just what is going on in the Scout Movement. 


NEW SHORT STORIES for 1919 


SHORT STORIES. During the coming months the 
pages of Boys’ Lire will be crammed with STORIES OF 
SCOUTING; STORIES OF THE WAR; TALES OF AD- 
VENTURE; SEA STORIES; and PREP SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE STORIES, by CAPTAIN A. P. CORCORAN, 
C. M. P. CROSS, C. DICKINSON, JOHN GARTH, E. E. 
HARRIMAN, IRVING CRUMP, JOSEPH T. KESCEL, 
GORDON YOUNG, HERMANN HAGEDORN, EDWARD 





~ L. BACON, CLAIR W. PERRY and other famous writers of 


boys’ stories, LT-~GEN. SIR ROBERT S. S.. BADEN- 
POWELL will write interesting articles on the activities of 
English Boy Scouts, and each month there will be an inspira- 
tional article by WILLIAM HEYLIGER. 





BOYS’ LIFE 























Greetings from Sigmund EKisner Co. 














ar 
WHEN A SCOUT SAYS 
“AND EVERTHING ” 
HE MEANS AN OFFICIAL 


EISNER UNIFORM 











SCOUT VILLE 


+ 


| OOD old Scout Santa Claus is on the job 
| again, and whether he 1s the real honest-to- 


goodness Santa or Camouflaged Father, he knows 
that the official 


| EISNER 


Scout Uniform means everything to the good 
Scout. Guaranteed to stand the strain of sleds, 
skates, skis and scout activities. Into a uniform 
and happy times, Scout. 


Office—105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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